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THE FOOD OF THE IRISH, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “IRISH POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS.” 


“ Unless we are much deceived, posterity will trace up to that famine the commencement of @ salutary revolu- 
tion in the habits of a nation long singularly unfortunate, and will ac eyes that on this, as on many other 
occasions, Supreme Wisdom has educed permanent good out of transient evil." —Tuk [nisH Crisis. 


CHAPTER I.—THE POTATO. 


Potatoes and Point—Kitchening—St. Martin's Pig—The Spalpcen—* Just as good, barring the Beef"—How 
to Dress Potatoes— Boiling out the Moon—The Caste—Boxtie— What the Potato did for Ireland, and what 
it didn't— Maddie na Phlandie—The First Night of the Blight, and its Eifects—The Encumbered Estates 
Act—The Famine, the Pestilence, and the Potato Commission—The Relief Act, and the Board of Works— 
The other Results of the Fuilure—The Missionary Cook—The Soup Temple of Barrack-street—The Modern 


Gallowglass—The Beggars’ Parade —* 
it—First 


Man is said to be by nature a cooking 
animal. There are, however, excep- 
tions to this rule; the Greenlander and 
the Esquimaux, who live upon raw 
whale blubber, and dry, unsalted rein- 
deer, or some of the dwellers on the 
Andes, who devour raw _horse-flesh, 
do not come under this category. But 
of those professedly within its limits, 
the modern Irish, compared with other 
nations in a similar state of advance. 
ment in all other respects, were, and 
perhaps are, the most uneducated in 
the culinary art of any people under 
the sun. They could, it 1s true, dress 
potatoes, boil or roast eggs, turn oat- 
meal into bread or stirabout, and make 
butter—if this latter can properly be 
styled cooking; but certainly the 
great bulk of the peasantry in the re- 
mote rural districts of Ireland, espe- 
cially the south and west, could not 


Sup it up, Soyer 
Introduction of the Potato—The Failure of 1730—Tue Puetry of the Potato: 
Early Famines and Pestilences—Annals of the Fourteenth Century. 


"—The Pantropheon—W hat we Eat, and how to Eat 


a Gaelic Lament— 
“ & 


dress food of any other description than 
potatoes and eggs. They were totally 
unacquainted with kitchen chemistry. 

The few other vegetables, besides oats’ 
and potatoes, with which they were 
familiar, such as flat Dutch cabbage 
and scallions, dillisk, and some few sea 
weeds, were luxuries of rather rare oc- 
currence amongst them; and in hard 
summers, young nettles and wild rape 
have not unfrequently been served up 
to eke out the scanty meal to which’ 
the people were reduced by the partial 
failure of the potato, and consequent 
dearness of corn. Upon the sea-coast, 
coarse fish, limpids, whelks, and pe- 
riwinkles served for food; while, in 
the interior, salted herrings, and small, 
dried bream were used by those who 
could not afford milk, eggs, or butter, 
as “kitchen’* for the dry potatoe; 

hence, the well-known proverb of * po- 


* The word kitchen—Hibernice, annlaun, i.e., obsonium, is applied to all condiments. See 


Angus O'Daly’s “ Satire,” 


pp. 36, 37; see also the letter of “ Julius Vindex 


In the south- 


east, the people composed a kitchen of eggs and water, called “ the milk of the cow of the 


roost ;’ ; 


and also one of scallions or onions, "and milk ; cabbage, and dripping, or lard, where such 


could be procured, was a favourite annlaun. The lard was flavoured by the huxter allowing a 


leek or potato-onion to grow up through it. Even the “ stags,” 


or old potatoes of the previous 


year, which had become sweetened by the frost, were in some places used as kitchen. 
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tatoesand point.” This latter luxury 
meant anything so used as a condi- 
ment, but more particularly the head 
of a herring with salt, bruised into the 
bottom of a plate or small wooden 
cup, and sometimes called * blind her- 
ring,” or a little kitchen-stuff, or even 
salt, pepper, and water. It was placed 
in the middle of the skib or skeehogue 
ofmurphies, balanced on a three-legged 
stool, around which the fumily, includ- 
ing the pig, arranged themselves, and 
as each of the party (barring the pig, 
who devoured the skins and poreens) 
removed the fine, outer rind of the 
lumper with the right thumb-nail, they 
flavoured the esculent by a dip into 
the saucer of * point,” to give it a re- 
lish. Occasionally, the salt herring it- 
self was hung bya string from the chim- 
ney-brace, and each drop as it distilled 
therefrom was received upon the mealy 
mouthful by every individual in suc- 
cession. <A draught of spring water 
concluded the repast, and in lieu of 
tablecloth, napkin, or finger-glass, the 
back of the hand rubbed across the 
mouth gave the necessary finish to the 
whole. Where it could be afforded, 
the adults of the family, male and fe- 
male, had then a blast of the pipe, and 
were happy and contented therewith. 
The use of milk, butter, and eggs was 
limited to the minority who happened 
to be in more affluent circumstances. 
At Christmas and Easter, the festival 
was honoured by the addition of a bit 
of meat of some kind or other, bought 
at the “big market,” and generally 
boiled to rags, with, possibly, the ad- 
dition of a wisp of cabbage—a gratuity 
often received from some of the 
wealthier or more civilised neigh- 
bours. 

On Saint Martin's Eve they spilled 
the blood of some animal, generally 
that of a cock, but this was more of a 
religious rite than a dietetic observ- 
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ance.* Blood was eaten occasionally 
—but of this anon. 

As the potato wasthe only portion of 
the produce of the land which the tiller 
could call his own—for the wheat, oats, 
and cattle went to pay the rent—the la- 
bourer, in the south, and westespecially, 
was more of a root-feeding animal, and 
less graminiverousthanin Ulster, where 
** stirabout-eaters” inherited the pe- 
culiar appetites and culinary know- 
ledge of their Scotch ancestors. ‘There 
were, however, certain occasions on 
which the male inhabitants of the far 
west resorted to a particular diet. In 
early summer, the precise period vary- 
ing according to the amount and con- 
dition of potatoes both above and below 
ground, the Irish peasant determined 
upon his annual migration, and, in 
former times, never thought of leaving 
home without providing a suflicient 
amount of portable cooked food with 
which to sustain nature until he pro- 
cured work at the hay harvest in some 
of the agricultural districts of England; 
**the woman of the house,”’ therefore, 
made shift to obtain a stone or two of 
meal, which she converted into thin 
oaten cakes, and half-baked on a 
griddle. The last of the previous 
year’s potatoes having been eaten, and 
the last spud of those intended to sup- 
ply the future wants of the family 
having been put into the ground, 
the house was ‘readied up;” the 
pot, noggins, and any little crock- 
eryware that appertained to the pre- 
mises were given in care to a neigh. 
bour. The bedclothes were wrapped 
round the woman and her half-dozen 
children, the quilts and sheets being 
secured round their persons by large 
iron pins, the lineal descendants of the 
antique brooches—or fibule, as they 
are now styled — which enrich our 
museums, and copies of which de- 
corate the persons} of our modern 


* In ancient times a pig, called Muc Martain, was killed on the 11th September, in honour 
of the Saint (who was a celebrated miller, and Saint Patrick’s uncle), by all wealthy families, 


and the flesh distributed to those who could not afford a sacrifice to the saint. 
ject we shall return in a future number of the “ Popular Superstitions.” 

¢ When Martin wrote his description of the Western Islands of Scotland—“ The antient 
dress,” he says, ‘‘ worn by the women, and which is yet worn by some of the vulgar, called 
ausad, is a white plade, having a few small stripes of black, blew, and red; it reached from 
the neck to the heels, and was tied before on the breast with a buckle of silver or brass, ac- 
cording to the quality of the person. I have seen some of the former of an hundred marks’ 
value ; it was broad as any ordinary pewter plate, the whole curiously engraven with various 
animals, &c. There was a lesser buckle which was worn in the middle of the larger, and 
above two ounces’ weight ; it had in the centre a large piece of chrystal, or some finer stone, 
and this was set all round with several finer stones of a lesser size.”—p. 208. 


To this sub- 
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fashionables. The tattered remains of 
the blankets and bolsters formed the 
bustle of the woman, who produced 
them each night for herself and chil- 
dren to sleep on in their future peregri- 
nations. ‘The wife stripped herself of 
her footless stockings, which, under 
the name of traheens, were drawn up 
to the elbows over the ragged frieze 
coat of her husband ; the three or four 
oaten cakes, tied upin the wife's check 
apron, were then slung upon his back ; 
the reaping hook, withits serrated edge 
guarded by a thumb-rope or wisp of 
straw, was fastened round his shoulder ; 
and the spalpeen— 

“wee stick and oil’d his brogues the latter end of 

May, 


And off for England he set sail to cut the corn and 
hay.” 


The family parted at the nearest cross- 
roads: the wife and children to subsist 
upon the religious offerings and dona- 
tions of the pious and charitable in a 
distant part of the country—for they 
seldom begged near home,—the father 
of the family to earn three or four 
sovereigns in Saxon land, with which, 
sewed up in the waistband of his 
breeches, he returned about the end of 
August or beginning of September ; 
while the potatoes were left to shift for 
themselves, to struggle with the weeds 
and winds, and the crows, and also the 
blight, which, to a certain extent, af- 
fected the crop almost annually in the 
south and west. 

When Lammas or Garland (or, as it 
is called in Connaught, Garlic) Sunday 
approached, the great day for broach- 
ing the gasses and testing the value of 
the future crop, the wife often drew 
near home to collect tidings of the state 
of the potato-garden. 

While in foreign parts, the spalpeen 
made, though very slowly, some pro- 

ress towards change, although what 
he saw in the land of the Saxon very 
slightly influenced his peculiar idiosyn- 
cracies and prejudices. ‘lhe English 
farmer finding that, although Paddy 
did his best, and reaped and mowed 
and dug with industry, energy, and de- 
termination, and endeavoured to give a 
day’s labour for a day’s wages, the 
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balance being between five pence at 
home, and two shillings and six-pence 
abroad, he still lacked the physical 
strength wherewith to compete, upon 
the remains of his oaten cake, with the 
meat-fed English labourer—determin- 
ed to give him a meal, and work it out 
of him next day. Thus, many of our 
countrymen saw, for the first time, the 
smoking sirloin, which, with salt and 
potatoes, was served to them in plenty. 
The master of the feast coming in on 
one of these occasions, with broad. 
brimmed hat, brass-buttoned blue coat, 
drab smalls, and mahogany-coloured 
top-boots, said, in all the pride of Eng- 
lish hospitality — “‘ Well, Paddy, my 
boy, fill yourself; you have nothing 
like that at home.” A lean, freckled, 
sharp-visaged little fellow, from the 
other side of the Brusna, said, in reply 
—‘‘ Just as good, your honour, barrin’ 
the beef.” But this first taste of the 
roast beef of Old England did not 
endue the Celt with any missionary 
enterprise ; — a certain moiety of the 
annual emigrants remained in England, 
and formed part of the permanent po- 
pulation there, as hod-men or labour- 
ers ; those who returned, brought home 
blackthorn sticks, and more or less 
gold; a few carried back grapes (or 
four-pronged forks), short spades and 
shovels; and those who had remained 
longer than the usual migratory period 
came home dressed in fustian jackets, 
broad Windsor cords, caps,* and laced 
busking, after the fashion of the nay- 
vies. 

Upon an appointed day the family 
met, the cabin was re-opened, the fire 
lighted, the potatoes were broached, 
the rent of the con-acre or freehold was 
paid, and the old system of living, with 
all its deficiencies of cookery, resumed. 
The potatoes were dug, pitted, and 
thatched with decayed stalks: and 
then— 


“* The finest devarsion that’s under the sun, 
Was to sit by the fire ti)l the praties were done ;” 


and eaten with salt, or whatever 
** kitchen ” could be procured, until the 
latter end of May,” again, And 
yet on this fare the men were vigorous, 
the women hearty and handsome, and 











* Caps were unknown among the Irish peasantry five-and-twenty or thirty years ago ; 
their heads were covered with felt hats, each several pounds’ weight, which were worn thus 
strong and heavy, not merely as a defence against the weather, but as helmets to protect the 


head from the blows of shillelaghs and blackthorns, 
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the children pretty and abundant. _ rissoles, after the manner of the French. 
Dear good, old, but much-abused es- Nor was it half-boiled and sliced into a 
culent, truly we put too much fuith German sallad with raw Dutch her- 
in thy virtues, yet, when kitchened _ ring, caviare, sour-crout, mangoldwur- 
with * point,” mollified with milk, or —zel, rancid oil, and brown vinegar or 
softened by a drop of the crature, your _ pyroligenous acid ;—or stripped of its 
like will never again be found forrent- great coat, and all the good boiled out 
paying, pig-feeding,* love-making, of it, after the English fashion ; or cut 
child-breeding, faction-fighting, and into fritters, either boiled or raw; or 
country-dancing properties. Our arm mashed or baked into balls, with a 
yas stronger, and our music more _ glaize of white of egg; or toasted into 
joyous, our laugh more hilarious and a savoury loaf under the roasting beef, 
our tale more pathetic, when the steam or stewed with neck of mutton and 
of the phothe rose up from the door of _ strong gravy; or made into a beggar's 
the cabin, than with all the substan- dish, or Irish stew, or pounded into 
tiality which “ yallow male” and other —calcannon with frost-curled brocoli or 
‘* bread-stuffs”” gave to those who line Savoy; or mashed, or skinned and 
gered after your decline. ‘Though we toasted, as used at the tables of the 
did not see the rise, we witnessed the more opulent Irish; —butsimply boiled ° 
fall of the potato in Ireland, from the or roast: and thus the peasant partook 
flourishing times of the blacks and of the solanum tuberosum three times 
apples, the white-eyes and sweet cups, a-day. 
the English reds, and Brown's fancies, Few well-boiled potatoes ever ap- 
the pinks, Cork reds, and Wicklow peared out of an Irish cabin, or upon 
bangers (for the time to which we re- the tables of the wealthy. The root 
fer, bucks and lumpers were only given wanted the flavour, the richness, the 
to pigs and cattle), until the good old dryness, the fresh, wholsome country 
stocks were supplanted by peelers and look, and the dimple, and the smile, 
Protestants, and labstones, and such just bursting into a laugh, which it ex- 
other outlandish inventions. hibited under the cabin roof; it had 
But, whenever introduced, or of not been strained upon an osier basket, 
what description soever, the potato nor the superflous vapour driven off by 
was the chief food of the Irish peasant the basket being held for a moment 
for at least a century and a-half before over the turf fire and then covered 
the period of which we write. Let us with a coarse cloth. In towns the 
therefore see how this prolific vege- potato had a sickly, cover-dish fla- 
table wasdressed. It must be remem-  vour, and a would-be aristocratic air, 
bered that the ten-acred farmer was’ which, to those who knew better, was 
not beholden altogether to the potato, quite disgusting. Moreover, it was 
at least for food; he had milk, butter, peeled with a knife, and, consequently, 
and eggs, and often fish and bacon, — the peculiar flavour given by the outer 
with, sometimes, butchers’ meat; but  corticle substance (as the doctors and 
we again assert that a majority of the botanists term it), which is preserved 
people lived upon the potato, without when peeled with the thumb-nail, was 
any other condiment than salt, or such —_ almost entirely lost. 
kitchen as we have described. It was The cabin-boiled potato was dress- 
not dressed a la maitre d’hotel, with ed in two ways: with and without 
white sauce and chopped parsley, ora the bonet or the moon, as it is uni- 
la créme, with fresh butter, nutmeg versally called by the genuine Irish. 
and lemon, or as pommes de terreau In the latter form, the potato was 
lard with bacon and sweet herbs; or done to the heart, equally meal 
as a purree or au gratin with parmasan throughout, and bursting its skin wit 
and cauliflowers, or as boullettes or as fatness. This was the supper when 


* An Irish peasant, when saluting a neighbour, which used to be by kissing the cheek, 
first asked—“ How's your mother and the pig ?” 

t The moon, au ghealeach—When a half-boiled potato is cut, the sections exhibit a cen- 
tral disk, with a halo around it like the moon, which has originated this expression. Eng- 
lish visitors have been not a little puzzled by hearing our servants reprimanded for “ not boil- 
ing the moon out of the potatoe.” 
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children and young persons were to 
partake of the meal; but when much 
work was to be done, or a long fast to 
be endured, the heart or central nu- 
cleus of the potato was allowed, by 
checking the boil at a particular period, 
to remain parboiled, hard and waxy ; 
and when the rest of the potato had 
been masticated in the usual manner, 
this hard lump, about the size of a 
small walnut, was bolted; and in this 
manner nearly a stone of the root was 
taken into the stomach of the Irish la- 
bourer per diem. Now, although this 
practice might be bad cookery, it was 


grounded upon a certain knowledge of 


physiology. ‘The stomach digested the 
well boiled farinaceous portion of the 
‘potato within the space of a few 
hours, and that having been all dis- 
posed of, the half-boiled lumps re- 
mained behind, and a second digestion 
was commenced to assimilate this por- 
tion of food, and convert it into nu- 
tritious, life-sustaining material : which 
latter process lasted some hours longer, 
and thus the cravings of hunger were 
warded off for five or six hours after 
the original meal. Every girl in an 
Irish cabin possessed instinctively, 
what the most celebrated chefde cuisine 
never attained to,—a power of knowing 
whether an egg ora potato was **done,” 
by simply holding it for an instant in 
the closed hand. 

The roasted potato was a delicious 
morsel, but apt to produce heartburn, 
and therefore enjoyed only occasionally, 
and generally out of doors, when the 
potatoes were digging, or 
cutting or saving; and thena ‘‘caste” 
was made after the following fashion : 
A hole was scooped out of the side of a 
ditch, and a turf fire lighted therein, 
When the peat was nearly consumed, 
the coals were removed with a maiddie 
bristi, or wooden tongs, and the pota- 
toes, enveloped in a layer of moist 
clay, placed in the hot earth and ashes, 
with the half-burned turf over them. 
There they were carefully watched by 
one of the “ pickers,” who called the 
labourers at the critical moment, and 
raked out the murphies, which were 
prepared for eating, not by peeling in 
the ordinary manner, but by breaking 
the investiture of pottery in which 
they were encased, with a twisting 
motion. ‘Thus dressed, they were re- 
markably white, dry, and mealy, 
Children particularly liked them ; and 
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we remember a hedge-school peda- 
gogue, after eulogising his class upon 
their proficiency and good behaviour 
during their previous hours of study, 
conclude by desiring them ** to be grea 
boys; to tuke care of their books ; ; 
come early next morning; to wae a 
sod of turf under each oxter, anda 
pocketful of praties, that they might 
be reading and roasting allday.” At 
mills and limekilns, at *betins or land. 
burnings, at flax-dressings, and pot- 
teen stills, the cubog or caste of roast- 
ed potatoes was the chief solace and 
consolation of the workers. 

Infants not three months old munched 
with their toothless gums the favourite 
esculent ; when butter could be pro- 
cured, the potato bruised with some on 
a plate, formed the favourite dish of 
children, called brutteen. In the far- 
mers’ houses, when a mehil of men were 
engaged in any ordinary agricultural 
employments, or a camp of women 
spinning or scutching, calcannon, or 
pound, was a very favourite dish, and 
made upon a scale of great magnifi. 
cence, by filling a large pot with alter- 
nate strata of peeled potatoes and 
crippeens, or cabbage sprouts, along 
with some chopped onion, salt, and 
pepper; then covering all, well packed 
together, with a layer of cabbage-leaves, 
and placing a smooth flag on top of 
the pot to keep in the steam; and 
when boiled sufficiently, mashing with 
a beetle, and mixing in fresh milk and 
butter. And no wonder it was ad- 
mired, for, beside its intrinsic qualities 
and savoury gout, was it not associated 
with our childish dreams — the mythi- 
cal dish which concealed the nut at Ho. 
ly-eve, and the ring on Twelfth-night! 
Onions and potatoes were, however, 
but seldom mixed in cottage cook- 
ery. 

Even among the better classes, po- 
tatoes were invariably served at the 
breakfast table, and formed the chief 
food of the “‘ young people.” We re- 
member a wealthy farmer, when asked 
how he liked the flavour of the last 
present of tea sent to his spouse, re- 
ply— 

‘‘Troth, my lady, I dunna much 
about it, for 1 always peel my tay.” 

To enjoy potatoes thoroughly and as 
a real luxury, they must be eaten with 
sweet milk drank out of a noggin, or 
with fresh butter. When the young 
potatoes first appeared in early sum- 
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mer, and the streets of Dublin rang 
with— 
“Buy my new pa-ta-e-ties— 
New pa-ta-e-ties,” 

they were eaten by those who could 
afford that delicacy without compunc- 
tion or reserve, and with whatever else 
happened to be at dinner. Not so, 
however, in the country parts— for 
certain reasons best known to them- 
selves, and which many of our readers 
may still remember—the middle classes, 
and even the poor who could afford it, 
never tasted the first new potato with- 
out a bit of butter. 

With the virtues of the ‘Trish stew,” 
we hope all our readers are familiar. 
There are, however, two or three Irish 
potato dishes we must here say a word 
about, as they are not described in the 
cookery books, and not known, we be- 
lieve, beyond the precincts of our 
island. Potatoes mashed with well- 
watered ling, and served up with egg 
sauce, is a justly cclebrated Lenten 
dish ; and in good old days, when sal- 
mon were cheap and plenty, and hung 
in the dried state from the kitchen 
ceiling, with the cheeks, and flitches, 
and hams, and “hung beef,” it was 
much used, particularly boiled, mashed 
with potatoes, butter, and eggs, and then 
baked intoa pie. The old song asked— 

“ What's a dandy without puffing, 
But a goose without stuffing ?” 


Well boiled, bruised to an impalpable 
powder, delicately flavoured with finely 
shred onion, some pepper, a very little 
salt, and not one morsel of grease or 
kitchen-stuff, but baked in the interior 
of a young goose, some time between 
Michaelmas and Christmas, the potato 
may be eaten in the form most likely 
to suit the taste ofthe gourmand. The 
goose must not be too fat, or it will 
spoil the potatoes, as by some extraor- 
dinary chemical endosmose, the juice 
of the goose is absorbed by the pota- 
toes. So much has this been felt by 
the lovers of both, that we knew a 
friend who had always two roast geese 
served together, that he might eat the 
flesh of one with the potatoes of the 
other. In country parts, where ‘* white 
bread ” was scarce, and the art of stuf- 
fing or puddening animals not much 
understood, a large half-boiled potato, 
flavoured with a little pepper and salt, 
used to be placed in the crop of a roast 
turkey; and when served, proved a 


most delicious morsel. At the tables of 
the rich, or those who possessed kit- 
chen-ranges, potatoes, baked in their 
great coats, were not uncommon, and 
only equalled in flavour by those sold 


* Hot, hot, all hot," 


by the costermongers of London. 
We never mix potatoes with our 
broths, like the Scotch; nor, with 
the exception of the stew, do they 
ever form a portion of our savoury 
messes. Potato-pudding once made 
us very sick, and therefore we eschew 
it as a mockery and a snare—a heavy, 
maukishly -sweet excuse for eating 
eggs, butter, saffron, sugar, and lemon 
—a dish unjust towards the root, and 
indigestible by the eater. 

Besides the sweet potato-pudding, 
however, there is another pudding made 
of the favourite esculent, by mixing 
grated ham, or hard salt beef, boiled 
dry, with mashed potatoes, seasoning, 
and then baking slowly in an oven; 
or again, by mixing finely-pounded 
mealy potatoes with the usual sweet- 
meat of suet, eggs, spices, and dried 
currants. A very delicious dish may 
be made by slicing raw potatoes to 
the thickness of a crown piece, allow- 
ing them to dry for some time, and 
then steeping them in brandy for two 
or three hours, until they absorb a 
sufficiency of that fluid. Dip each 
slice in a rich batter, then fry them to 
a light brown, and dust them, before 
serving, with powdered sugar and 
grated lemon-peel. ‘These are, how- 
ever, dishes for the great, and can be 
varied according to the taste and in- 
genuity of the cook. 

In ‘Tipperary, and other parts of 
Munster, where the farming class were 
not so ‘* badly off” as in Connaught, 
a very palatable dish, called ‘ fasting. 
stew,’’ was made by removing the bone 
from three or four salt herrings, cutting 
them into small pieces, and mixing 
them with onions and other condi- 
ments in calcannon, 

In the formation of potato-starch, 
the fibrous portion of the tuber, when 
separated and squeezed from the wa- 
tery part, was mixed with coarse flour 
or oatmeal, and by the addition of a 
little kitchen-stuff or butter, formed 
into a cake, popularly known in 
the west as boztie, and in the 
south denominated ‘* buck-bread,”’ 
**Scotchy,” or “stampy.” This was 
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so much admired, that the children 
in country parts used to make a 
grater out of the side of an old tin-can, 
by punching it with an awl, in order 
to rasp lumpers for a feast of boxtie. 
If we have reserved to the last the po- 
tato-cake, made by bruising, with the 
bottom of a tin porringer, two cold, 
well-boiled potatoes, and mixing there- 
with a pound of the finest flour, the 
yolk of a fresh egg, a print of butter, 
and a sup of new-milk, the whole 
being well kneaded, then pounded with 
a rolling-pin, made into a cake five- 
eighths of an inch thick, cut into 
squares and diamonds, baked on a 
griddle, and, when properly browned 
and mottled, each piece torn asunder 
like a muflin, and a bit of butter slipt 
in to melt in the interior, and then 
eaten at tea or breakfast, but particu- 
larly at the former, it is because it was 
the most widely disseminated and uni- 
versally-admired form of potato-eating 
known to all tea-drinkers and cup-toss- 
ers from Cape Clear to the Causeway. 

Barring the lock of corn they glean- 
ed after the reapers, or purloined from 
the winnower when he laid down the 
boraun, the Irish poultry fed on the 
potato. It was the exclusive diet of 
the pig; it formed a portion of the 
fodder of the horse; it was given to 
the cow at milking time, to increase 
and sweeten the strippings; it was 
occasionally converted into potteen ; 
and, in the form of delicate white flour, 
it assisted to wean the children. It not 
only fed the great bulk of the peasant- 
ry, but it influenced their dress; it 
stiffened the brogue of the buckeen, 
and clear-starched the mob-cap of 
the collough ; it gave velveteen vests 
and top boots to the squireen; put 
silks on the ladies, and claret in the 
gentry. ‘Though freed from the tithe 
of the parson, it augmented the dues 
and oflerings of the clargy; and, in the 
never-refused charity of the cottager 
became the circulating medium for the 
mendicant ;* it formed a sconce for 
the candle, and sometimes a half-nag. 
gin measure for the sperrcts ; and, in 
fact, assisted in ar hundred little ways 
the domestic comforts of the cabin. It 
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was the life and soul of the con-acre 
(eight or ten guineas an acre being no 
uncommon price for the first year’s 
potato-soil); but if it caused the skin- 
ning and burning of the ground, it 
was also the great reclaimer of bog; it 
roduced the minute subdivisions of 
ul induced early marriages, and in 
many places over-population ; it paid 
agents, and drivers, and middlemen; 
it afforded fortunes (or promises there- 
of) to the spinsters, and jointures to 
innumerable aunts and dowagers ; it 
furnished the bet for the race-course, 
the stake for the gambling-table, the 
bill of costs for the attorney, and the 
interest for the mortgagee; and it 
** promised to pay” for the four-in- 
hand of the *‘ young master ;” it also fur- 
nished the dan a waula, the lashings and 
lavings for the hosts of poor relations, 
cleevins, fosterers, retainers, nurses, ser- 
vants, idlers, grooms, gossoons, and 
hangers-on about the ‘ big house.” 

A dependence upon the potato, as 
well as the facility with which it was 
cultivated, and the usual very abun- 
dant yield of the crop, raised the price 
of land to a fictitious value ; and thus, 
whilst it ministered to many of our com- 
forts, it became one of the chief causes 
of our idleness, laziness, and want 
of agricultural skill and improvement. 
And the exceeding cheapness of food 
consequent on this abundance (the 
best potatoes being often but a penny 
a stone) lessened the price of labour. 
Thus it influenced, directly and indi- 
rectly, the whole social system of Ire- 
land, from the cottier in Connaught, 
who paid his rent by giving his labour 
at the rate of fivepence a-day, with- 
out meat or drink, to the dandified 
landlord, with a figure-rental, and an 
estate mortgaged to nearly double its 
value, who strutted through the cafés, 
or lounged upon the boulevards of 
Paris. Songs were composed, tunes 
played, and poems recited in its praise ; 
and, in olden times, a pantomimic 
rhyme existed, descriptive of the whole 
process of potato rearing, from the 
first turning-up of the soil to the final 
digging in of the crop, and known by 
the Irish term of the Maddie-na-Phlan- 





* The sturdy beggar, male or female, the shooler, and cup-tosser, when they could not 
make a good thing of it in the small towns and villages, took a tramp through the country, 
and collected large bags of potatoes, which they disposed of in the evening to the huxters for 
the more palatable commodities of tea, tobacco, whiskey, and white bread. 
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die,* or the “planting stick,” from 
the steeveen, or large two-handed 
dibber, used in parts of Leitrim, 
Mayo, and Roscommon, for making 
the holes to throw in the sets. Even 
Shakspeare (although by an anachron- 


ism) has introduced it to the notice of 


his countrymen, when jolly old Fal- 
staff, in one of his moments of wanton- 
ness, exclaims to Mrs. Ford, “ Let 
the sky rain potatoes.” The astute 
English, as well as the devil-m: iy-care 
Irish, believed in its virtues, put faith 
in its solvency, and lent their money 
on its security—even public companies 
poured out their wealth at its shrine. 
Agitation was fed by the potato; and 
O'Connell himself — the big ‘* potato- 
faced agitator,” as he was called i 
England—was, when in health, and spi- 
rits, and vigour, the very impersona- 
tion of a laughing lumper. 

Thus stood affairs in the early sum- 
mer of 1845. There had been promise 
of an abundant harvest, stocks were 
steady, and pigs looking up; agitation 
alone seemed to interfere with the on- 
ward progress of the country. But, 
without taking a political retrospect, 
it is sufficient to say, that it became 
manifest matters were coming to a 
crisis—that the storm which O'Connell 
had so long kept in terror over the 
Government, he himself had now but 
little power to control, and that the 
Frankenstein spirit he had evoked was 
hourly gathering strength, and must 
soon rise into a monster, destructive 
alike of its creator and itself. One 
night, toward the end of July, or be- 
ginning of August, the writer was tra- 
velling, into the far West, upon the 
top of a mail-coach. The evening was 
calm, though loury. Toward midnight 
the atmosphere, highly ch: arged with 
electric fluid, exhibited m: iny of those 
flashing lights and streamers which 
sometimes herald the storm or forebode 

frost. At a little more advanced 
period of the night, an unusual cold- 
ness was perceived, and a dense mist 


or fog brooded over the entire face of 
the country, the peculiarities of which 
were, that it was not more than six or 
eight feet thick, and that it spread 
equally over the high ground, as well 
as exhaled from the valleys and moist 
places.t Next day we went upon 
a fishing excursion, along a river which 
traversed a fertile potato country. 
Our attention was attracted by the 
unusual close, malarious smell, such as 
when once perceived — and, alas! we 
are now but too familiar with it — is 
not easily forgotten. On gaining a 
high ground, and obtaining an exten. 
sive view of the country, the great bulk 
of the potato-crop around us looked as 
if a heavy flood had passed over it, and 
prostrated the stalks, the leaves of 
which had lost their crispness, and were 
then beginning to wither. Two cir. 
cumstances struck us as remarkable— 
the immunity of portions of some fields : 
and the peculiarity of the prostrated 
stalks lying for the most part one way. 
With the exception of a few of the 
older among the peasantry, but little 
observation passed upon this first inva- 
sion of the enemy — scarcely any one, 

indeed, surmising the terrific conse. 
quences which were to follow. The 
next evening but one we returned by 
the same route and conveyance. The 
stalks and leaves were blackened, and 
in many places putrid ; ; and the stench 
which arose, particularly in the early 
night, from off the whole face of the 
country, was most sickening. 

The potato was gone—the food of 
an entire nation was thus almost, in a 
single night, cut off, although the ef- 
fects of the blight upon the crop only 
became known when the peasantry 
commenced to dig in their winter store. 
With the subsequent fearful conse- 
quences all are familiar; in this coun- 
try, it can never be forgotten ; it will in 
after ages form an epoch in the history 
of Europe, and the future chroniclers 
of America and Australia will, nodoubt, 
refer to it as a means of largely and 


* For an account of this, and other songs, relating to the pete see “ Trish Popular Su- 
perstitions,” in the Dusty Universrry MaGazine for June, 1849, p. 714. 

t Dr. Bascome, in his recently published ‘ History of Epidemic P estilences,” says, in speak- 
ing of the potato failure, “ A phenomenon worthy of notice was observed during the preva- 
lence of this disease — to wit, the existence of a mist or fogs immediately previous to the 
blight in the crops. In Holland, a thick, stinking mist, which extended very widely, was 
observed in 1845, antecedent to the potato blight. M. Petit states, that it was generally 
remarked in France that the disease made its appearance after a fog. In England the same 


phenomenon was observed.”—p, 174. 
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suddenly increasing the population of 
those countries, Here at home, plague, 
pestilence, and famine, demoralisation, 
and an emigration, still deserving the 
name of an Exodus, were the imme- 
diate results to the pes asantry. As the 
direct consequence of the famine, two 
millions of people, at the very least,* 
were lost to the country ; more than 
three hundred and fifty thousand were 
crowded into the workhouses, hospitals, 
asylums, and other places for the tem- 
porary accommodation of the sick and 
the starving; the jails were crammed 
to suffocation ; ; the towns and villages 
thronged with the naked and the fa- 
mishing ; many hundreds died by the 
way-side; hundreds did not receive 
Christian burial, and, in many cases, 
the dead bodies of the famine-stricken 
people became a prey to the dogs and 
the crows. One of the most remark- 
able incidents of the period, was the 
sight of a famine-stricken man, worn 
and wasted by starvation and disease, 
moving slowly and solitary along one 
of the deserted roads, staggering under 
the weight of a large clieve or basket 
containing the dead body of his wife 
or child, which he was bringing to the 
family burial-place, This was not of 
rare occurrence. Of the survivors, 
whom the fever had not yet stricken, 
or the workhouse could not contain, 
and the jail bad not claimed for 
turnip-stealing, some were kept alive 
by out-door relief from poor-rates ; 
others by the _partially-carried-out, 
though never completed, intentions of 
the Board of Public Works; by the 
charity of the benevolent, the helping 
hand of England, the donations of 
America, and even the corn and gold 
of Sultan Abdul Medjid, for a year or 
two longer, until a better state of 
things came round, ‘Thus far for the 
peasantry, as respects the potato fail- 
ure; but the class above them—the 
middleman — was annihilated; and 
the landlords, rich and poor, became 
suddenly deprived of a portion, if not 
the whole, of their income ; the amount 
depending upon the interest of the 
mortgage upon the estates, or the quan- 
tity of rent derived from the potato. 
As a consequence of all this, the usual 
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course of law was suspended, and the 
Court of Chancery, in particular, su- 
perseded. A new principle not only 
became advocated, but acted upon— 
free trade in land; a compulsory sale, 
and an immediate ready-money pay- 
ment. Up rose the Incumbered Es- 
tates Court, to the great horror of the 
whole Equity Bar, and the withdrawal 
of an immense hereditary revenue from 
the lawyers and attorneys. An irre- 
coverable shock was given to the long- 
cherished and most s sacred feelings of 
those who held as inviolable the so- 
called rights of property, including old 
hereditary debts, family incumbrances, 
and lawsuits of the standing of half a 
century and upwards. In short, this 
Act was to Ireland what the Reforma- 
tion was to Christendom, the Magna 
Charta to England, the proclamation 
of independence to America—a Bill of 
Rights which swept off old popular de- 
lusions, brought our bankrupt affairs 
to a proper level, and gave place for 
the free action of common sense and 
common justice. Great was the dis. 
may, and loud the complainings. 
Could it be imagined ?—Mortgages 
were to be foreclosed, tradesmen paid, 
bills of costs settled, and hereditary 
debts paid for by the sale of heredi- 
tary property. From the 2Ist Octo- 
ber, 1849, to the end of last year, 
1,691,702 acres of Irish land have been 
sold, beingabout one-twelfth of the area 
of the entire country, and much more 
than that proportion of the cultivated 
or cultivatable portion of the king- 
dom. ‘The net rental of these estates 
was £635,723 per annum, and the 
amount of purchase money given, 
£1,043,046 5s. Id. Two thousand 
five hundred and thirty petitions have 
been already presented; and of those 
which still remain to be disposed of, 
the estimated annual rental amounts to 
£1,059,626; so that, even supposing no 
more petitions are presented, it may 
fairly be calculated that in the course 
of the next two years thirty millions’ 
worth of Irish property will have been 
sold or alienated, as the result of the 
potato failure. 

The principle of the Incumbered 
Estates Court was just, but the time 


* The total decrease in the population, as returned by the census taken in March, 1851, 
was 1,659,330 ; to which must be added the loss in the population which accrued during the 


ten years prev iously. 
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it came into operation most unpropi- 
tious, and, consequently, much hard- 
ship was endured by many deserving 
persons, and some of the most worthy, 
educated, and useful gentry of the 
country were swept off, whose estates 
would, in better times, or even now, 
have left them some portion at least 
for the common necessaries of life, and 
thus preserved them to the country, 
nuclei of civilisation, dispensers of 
charity, and upholders of education. 
We believe, however, that the loss 
which the landlord sustained by the 
sale of property, during what is termed 
- the bad times, has been much exag- 
gerated, and that in many instances the 
mortgagees and puisne incumbrancers 
were the principal losers — several of 
our clever countrymen having raised 
money upon their estates far exceeding 
their value even at the best of times. 
We seldom hear the same amount of 
commiseration for an eldest son, in- 
duced by his father the day he came of 
age to join him in confiscating his in- 
heritance, in order that an additional 
thousand might be raised upon the 
estate of his forefathers. Well, all this 
occurred—all this land was sold; all 
this money paid; ail these territorial 
rights were transferred, as a direct 
consequence of the failure of the potato 
crop. Certainly so at that time, for 
though an Incumbered Estates Act 
must have come in the ordinary course 
of events (as, perhaps, it may in Eng- 
land), the catastrophe was precipitated 
by the potato failure. 

Next came Poor Lawtaxation which, 
in the year 1849, rose to £1,674,793 ; 
a consequence likewise of the potato 
failure ; but the absolute poor law ex. 
penditure of that year was £2,177,651. 

Over the fuce of the country the 
most extraordinary change took place. 
Calculating the increase of dwelling. 
houses upon the census for 1841 at one 
for every six persons, and estimating 
the increase of population at one and 
a-half per cent. per annum up to 
the year 1846, we should have had 
8,913,068, or nearly nine millions of 
people, and 1,505,641 houses, when 
the destruction commenced, instead of 
which we know, by the present census 
returns, that there has been a decrease 
of houses upon the returns of 1841, 
and that the population is but little 
more than six millions and a-half. 
To those who are acquainted with 
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Ireland, or have even passed through 
it as tourists, it requires neither 
figures nor calculations to impress 
them with the state of desolation 
which in many places the country re- 
cently presented; whole villages un- 
roofed, the adjoining fields lying waste, 
and the entire face of the land appear- 
ing as if a hostile army had passed over 
it. Without minutely going into the im- 
mediate cause of such depopulation, as 
for instance, death, emigration, taxa- 
tion, and change of landlords, it cannot 
be denied that the loss of the potato 
was either the primary or the 1mme- 
diate cause of all. 

Among the most manifest results of 
the potato failure is the loss of popu- 
lation which, counting the people in 
the summer of 1846, when the famine 
began and the depopulation com- 
menced, at 8,806,932, by calculating 
the increase at one and a-half per 
cent. per annum upon the census of 
1841, shows us that we lost 2,355,608 
persons. Of this loss, deaths, emigra- 
tion, and non-births make up the 
me items. Death’s doings in 

reland are already but too well 

known to every reader in Europe. 
The pestilence has, however, long 
since been stayed; not so the tide 
of emigration—it still rolls on, rising 
or falling according to the prospects of 
the potato crop, but averaging about 
100,000 per annum. Have we lost a 
man too many? I believe the best 
friends of Ireland and her people will 
say not. 

The potato failure and its conse- 
quences, to a certain degree, helped to 
quench the rebellion. In large towns 
or crowded districts, when the people 
suffer from want of food, outrage and 
rebellion may thrive; but in a scattered 
agricultural district it is far otherwise, 
and this was forcibly exhibited in the 
Ballingarry affair, when the insurgents 
were told to go home at night to get 
their suppers! By the ruin of the po- 
tato failure much of the hollowness 
and forced display of our poor gentry 
was exposed. The contrast between 
England and Ireland was heretofore 
strongly shown in the differences be- 
tween the several classes of society. 
The Irish peasant lacked all the 
comforts of the same class in Eng- 
land; while the upper classes here 
revelled in expensive mansions, fine 
equipages, rich dresses, and routes 
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and festivities, which the same class 
in England never aimed at. The 
Trish gentleman with £500 a-year 
lived in a condition that the Eng- 
lishman with £1,000 a-year never as- 
pired to; consequently the one grew 
oorer and the other grew richer year 
y year. This arose in part from race 
and breeding, and also from thepeculiar 
condition of the country. ‘The Irish- 
man was a gentleman often highly con- 
nected, and generally possessed a col- 
legiate education ; the Englishman was 
a farmer, who could just read and 
write ; the Englishman drove his own 
market cart— the Irishman hired a 
coachman to drive his barouche. 

As aresult of the famine, agriculture 
received a new impulse, the prelude to 
which consisted of a census of agricul- 
tural produce, first taken in the year 
1847, and which (with the exception of 
the year1848,when the returns for some 
counties were not complete owing to 
the disturbed state of the country) has 
been continued ever since. ‘This most 
useful inquiry was committed by Lord 
Clarendon to the care of Major Larcom, 
than whom no man in Ireland was 
better fitted to conduct any inquiry 
into the social condition of this portion 
of the united kingdom.* The quan- 
tity of potatoes planted in Treland in 
1847, was 284,116 acres, and in 1852 
it had increased to 876,532 acres. 
These statistical returns, which must 
be more and more correct every year, 
cannot but be attended with the most 
beneficial results. It would, however, 
increase their value, and render them 
of more service to the legislature, if it 
were possible to publish them at the 
end of each year, or, at all events, early 
in the ensuing. 

Agricultural instructors were like- 
wise distributed over the country by 


order of the Lord Lieutenant ; and if 


they failed to effect all the good which 
was intended, their published reports 
at least serve to exhibit the state in 
which the country was at the time 
when they were made. One of the 
most striking results obtained from a 
comparison of the five years over 
which the agricultural inquiry has ex- 
tended, at least so far as food is con- 
cerned, consists in a slight decrease in 
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cereal crops (with the exception of 
peas and beans during the years 1849 
and 1850); a large increase of green 
crops, and also an increase of meadow, 
the latter by as many as 131,767 acres. 
Small holdings have very much de- 
creased, and large farms increased in 
consequence. Upon the whole, Irish 
agriculture has been greatly benefited 
by the famine, and even the potato has 
begun to mend ; for although we have 
partial failures every year, as if the 
blighting influence was gradually wear- 
ing out, the potato has during this last 
season begun to resume its old flavour, 
which it decidedly lost during the years 
subsequent to 1845. 

Many other social and_ political 
changes have taken place amongst 
rich ‘and poor; some for the worse, 
many for the better, as a further 
consequence of this destruction of so 
large a proportion and sudden change 
of the people’s food. ‘These, with one 
exception, are here unnecessary to 
specify. The relative proportions of 
the different religious persuasions in 
Ireland have altered more than is ge- 
nerally supposed. We do not speak of 
conversions ; but it must be well known 
that four-fifths of the two millions and 
a-half of people recently lost to the 
country were of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion. ‘This is the most remark- 
able circumstance consequent on the 
potato failure of any we have yet no- 
ticed. ‘Thus, without speculation, or 
much _ arithmetic, the fore. 
going facts may fairly be taken as the 
immediate result of that mysterious 
blight which annihilated the food of 
the people. 

What was done to remedy the over- 
whelming evil? What means were 
taken to succour the perishing nation ? 
Millions were indeed given, and lavish- 
ly expended. But had the advice of Sir 

. Burgoyne and others engaged with 
him been acted upon, and the starving 
—— simply fed upon wholesome, well- 
cooked food, instead of requiring fathers 
of families, then reduced to the very 
ghosts of men, to travel, several miles, 
during “all weathers,” to break up a 
comparatively good old road, or com- 
mence an unnecessary new one, lead- 
ing from nowhere to anywhere; or to 


* The returns of agricultural produce in Ireland for the years 1851, 1852, and 1853, have 
been taken under the direction of the present Census Commissioners. 
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cut down part of a hill (still unfinish- 
ed), and paying them in kind with 
raw rice, or Indian meal, the cookery 
of which they knew nothing about, and 
which, even if cooked, was ineflicient to 
support the wretched family at home ; 
we do firmly believe that national re- 
lief could have been obtained at a less 
cost; many more lives would have 
been saved; fevers, ophthalmia, ane, 
and dysentery—the two latter directly 
caused by the sudden change of food— 
would have raged less fearfully ; fewer 
crimes would have been committed, 
less peculation practised by officials, 
and less lying and deception perpe- 
trated by the peasantry. Had the 
people been simply fed, and thus kept 
out of hospital or workhouse, and en- 
abled thereby to till their own land 
during the ensuing spring, the morta- 
lity would have been less, the taxation 
very much less, and the crop in the 
following year considerably greater. 

We make these remarks not in any 
spirit of invective or recrimination, but 
in the hope that should another like 
calamity ever visit our unhappy coun- 
try, a better digested system of relief 
may be devised. That great efforts 
were made by the Government is proved 
by the fact of three millions of people 
being gratuitously fed during the sum- 
mer months of 1847.* Individual hard- 
ships were no doubt sustained, but 
such must always occur upon the sud- 
den outbreak of a famine like that 
which lately devastated Ireland. We 
‘annot assert that everything was done 
which could have been effected with 
the means at the disposal of Govern- 
ment or the Poor-Law Commissioners ; 
but we acknowledge that, but for the 
means taken, bad as they were, many 
more thousands must have perished of 
absolute starvation. Besides, though 
not by any means a result of the po- 
tato failure, it should be borne in mind 
by the accusers of the ministry, that a 
large portion of the country was at 
the moment in almost open rebellion 
against the Queen. 

The late Bishop Brinkley, one of 
the most profound thinkers we have ever 
had in Ireland,who predicted the loss of 
the potato many years ago, and calcu- 
lating mathematically the extent of 
ruin which was likely to follow, de- 
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clared to his relative the late Dr. 
Graves, that he was unable to sleep 
for an entire night, owing to the effect 
which it had upon him. 

The potato being destroyed, what 
yas to be done for the preservation of 
human life? As already stated, large 
sums of money were subscribed, bor- 
rowed, or begged. ‘The Government 
appointed “ A Potato Commission,” 
composed of two chemists and a bota- 
nist, to inquire into the causes of the 
failure, and much speculation was set 
afloat upon that and other subjects 
consequent on the famine, which at 
that time wholly occupied public 
attention. ‘The unhappy potato was 
then as much abused and vilified as 
in previous years it had been glori- 
fied and depended on. Everyone had 
a bad word for it — it was watery and 
gave dropsies—it was the cause of our 
ignorance, and dirt, and misery, and 
superstition — it was not fit food for 
human beings— it degraded the sower 
and the eater — in fact, there was no 
expression too harsh, no epithet too 
severe to express its evil qualities and 
tendencies, With the potato went the 
pig, and with the pig the middleman, 
and with the middleman the landlord, 
and with the landlord the mortgagee ;— 
no wonder, therefore, the potato was 
abused. 

In its stead we got money; but men 
could not fatten upon bank notes, or 
digest gold. What substitute was to 
supply the immediate wants of the 
people ? Flour, and even oatmeal, 
were too dear, although inferior de- 
scriptions of both were largely im- 
ported ; and, as might naturally be ex- 
on corn speculation was at its 
1ighest. Indian meal and rice were 
the principal breadstuffs imported for 
the people, both by private contrac- 
tors and the Government, but great 
quantities of the maize were of an in- 
ferior description, old, and dry; be- 
sides the poor were totally unacquainted 
with the mode of preparing either In- 
dian meal or rice for food; indeed in 
many instances they ate the former 
raw. Some had no fuel, others were 
too hungry to carry it home, and all 
were ignorant of the mode of preparing 
it either as stirabout or bread. Disease 
followed as the natural consequence of 


* See “ Reports of the Relief Commissioners,” constituted under the 10th Vie cap 7. 
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this sudden change of food, produced 
by it as much, or even more, than by 
the deprivation of nutriment. ‘The 
want of fresh vegetables induced scur- 
vy, such as had not been previously 
described or known in this country, and 
which very much resembled in its cha- 
racteristics that which committed such 
havoc among some of our early naviga- 
tors. Then, inayear or so, asthe effec cts 
of the famine became more manifest, 
every one began gradually to perceive 
that cookery was wholly unknown to 
the lower order of Irish; and pamphlets, 
tracts, and handbills upon the subject 
of cottage cookery, and, in particular, 
on the newly-introduced breadstuffs, 
were written and distributed. The 
Potato Commission did not effect much 
good, although it was said thirteen 
thousand pounds were expended upon 
the inquiry — an extravagance which 
very much annoyed the doctors, who 
only got five shillings a-day, “ without 
meat or drink” (about one-third as 
much as a Dublin carman earned upon 
a wet day during the Exhibition), for 
doc toring a hundred or two starving 
wretches in typhus fever. ‘The che- 
mists then took up the question, and 
found that there was too much phos- 
phorus in one description of food, and 
too little sulphur in another, and too 
much or too little lime in a third; and, 
in fine, that, with few exceptions, man 
could not live on bread alone. ‘Then 
the fact became evident to the che- 
— which had long ago been prac- 

ically demonstrated by the people, that 
Pv potato, bad as it was, contained 
more life-sustaining elements, added to 
more palatable qualities, and less dele- 
terious constituents, when taken for 
any length of time into the system, 
than any other vegetable that could be 
procured. So that, after all, if we 
could get a little more kitchen,’ ” in 
the shape of animal material, the good 
kinds of this esculent would not be so 
bad, and the inferior qualities would 
give us, at a cheap rate, bacon and 
fowl. ‘The only difficulty now is to 
prevent the people from again entirely 
relying on it as food, and also as a 
means of rent-paying. 1t must, how- 
ever, be ever borne in mind by the 
advocates of the potato, that even in 
the best of years, it seldom formed a 
complete year’s food from harvest to 
harvest ; the potato crop of one year 
never lasted in good condition, “and 
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seldom in sufficient quantity, until the 
new crop of the succeeding year was 
fit to dig. But beyond that time, at 
least as we were in the habit of keep- 
ing it, it did not last; and therefore, 
no matter how great the supply, it 
could never be carried over, like ce- 
real crops, as a store against a period 
of scarcity. 

Cooked food was then the question, 
how to be procured, and of what com- 
posed. Soup. kitchens were opened ; 
but in most instances the old adage 
was fulfilled, and the broth was spoil- 
ed. At this crisis a celebrated mis- 
sionary appeared suddenly in Ireland: 
his approach was heralded by the usual 
newspaper flourishes ; and a leader in 
the great English thunderer informed 
us, that we need not despair of once 
more rising in the scale of nations, for 
that the Reform Club, so famed for its 
gourmanderie, the delicacy of its cuisine, 
the choiceness and aroma of its wines, 
and the magnificence of its banquets, 
was, startling as was the sacrifice, about 
to lend the great gastronome of the 
day, the redoubted Soyer, to the Irish 
nation. The cook and his assistants 
arrived; the Royal Dublin Society af- 
forded him the use of their pre mises, 
and the Government placed itself at his 
disposal. No longer need the half- 
civilised, and more than half-starved, 
Irish despair; here was the master of 
the culinary art come to teach them 
how to live upon—nothing. Soup! 
soup! soup! was the cry — Soyer’s 
soup—the very paving-stones were to 
be converted into soup. Artisans were 
hired ; an immense soup pavilion was 
erected upon the ruins of that once 
classic locality, old Barrack-street. 
Steam-boilers, stew-pans, caldrons, 
and glazing-irons, were put in requisi- 
tion ; a day was appointed for a pa al 
feast ; flags waved from the top of the 
pavilion; green boughs surrounded 
the entrance; three military bands 
(the never-failing mode of attracting a 
concourse of Dublin fashionables) sent 
forth peals of enlivening music ; crowds 
of carriages, with servants in gorgeous 
liveries, and ladies, in their brightest 
silks and bonnets (for they wore bonnets 
then) specially bespoke for the oceca- 
sion, squeezed and squeaked at every 
turn, despite the efforts of an hundred 
Patagonian policemen, the lineal de- 
scendantsof those ancient gallowglasses 
described by Stanihurst, ‘ using a kind 
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of pollard for his weapon, weirward 
rather by profession than by nature, 

grim of countenance, tall of stature, big 
of lim, burlie of bodie, well and strongly 
limbered, cheeflie feeding on beefe, 

porke, and butter.” A guard of ho- 
nour escorted the representative of 
majesty to the soup pavilion;* the 
commander of the forces, and his tall 
aides-de-camp, judges, and church dig- 
nitaries, bodies corporate, the public 
press, and the usual town loungers, all 
thronged to see the show, and taste 
the marvellous soup which was to re- 
store health and strength to the suffer- 
ing millions of our fellow-countrymen. 
The anxiously expected hour arrived ; 
the trumpets sounded, the drums beat, 
the chimneys smoked, the aroma of a 
dozen hotel kitchens saluted the olfac- 
tories of even the most distant of the 
crowd; the cavalry approached, the 
bands struck up, the police cleared 
the way, and with some dilliculty a 
lane was forced through the crowd of 
fashionables and ladies bright; and 
down marched four-and-twenty beg- 
gar-men, and four-and-twenty beggar- 
women — the oldest and ugliest of the 
lame, the halt, the blind, the starved, 
the ragged, and the perished, which 
the Mendicity could then supply, pro- 
cured at the instance of a friend, to 
grace the triumph, and to pass an 
opinion on the Frenchified soup. They 
and the Irish Court, with the ladies 
and gentlemen in attendance, were re- 

ceived at the entrance by the redoubted 
chef, in full professional costume, with 
white apron, and gold-banded velvet 
cap; his eyes spe arkling, and his full 
true - tasting lip smacking with a 
gusto, which even in the lower regions 
of the Reform Club we never before 
or since witnessed. The beggars said 
little, and ate less; but all the ladies 
and gentlemen pronounced the soup 
excellent—and so it was, as excellent 
as ‘“‘bacon, dripping, onions, mint, 
turnips, carrots, celery, leeks, peas, 
flour, salt, sugar, pepper, and essen- 
tT mixed with the profoundest art, 
boiled to the exact moment, and sup- 
plied with a “ glaze,” which would give 

a flavour to the worst “stock” that 
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was ever invented, could possibly make 
it. Fancy the condiments, spices, 
*‘essences,” bayleaf, et cetera, to be 
procured by a set of famishing crea- 
tures, lying prostrate from starvation 
on the floors of their miserable cabins ! 
The whole affair went off with great 
eclat ; the French cook was in ecsta- 
cies, the ladies applauded enthusiasti- 
cally, the papers panegyrised, and the 
Government paid the expense. A few 
people said they were disgusted at the 
exhibition, but they were the minority. 
Others declared the thing was quite in- 
applicable, as the materials employed 
(like the curry recommended by the 
Duke of Norfolk) were completely 
out of the reach of the poor people, 
and not even procurable by relief com- 
mittees in distant parts of the country: 
but in return it was asserted that, at 
all events, the Irish were shown how to 
make a soup. ‘The lower orders, how- 
ever, in this country, have ever been a 
soup-hating nation; soup-committees, 
soup-tickets, soup-kitchens,soup-shops, 
soup-kettles, and ‘ soupers,” have ever 
been objects of ridicule, and employed 
as terms of reproach. We had a cu- 
rious instance of popular opinion on 
this subject in Dublin, at the moment. 
Upon the first shock of the famine, 
street-music, recitation, and ballad- 
singing ceased; not a single ballad 
was heard for months; but the night 
after Soyer’s exhibition, the whole 
city rang with men, women, and chil- 
dren, singing the celebrated ballad of 


“ Sup it up, sup it up, Sawyer ;” 


one of the last effusions of poor Zozi- 
mus, the street-singers’ laureate, and 
ending with the line— 


** My curse on such impostors as bould Sawyer and his 
soup.” 


Strange to say, the next time a bal- 
lad was heard in Dublin, was upon the 
occasion of another great calamity — 
the celebrated hail storm in 1850, when 
the ballad-singers for a few nights re- 
vived, with the song of— 


“ Clear the way, the glazier’s coming!" 


Soyer had taught us how to make 
soup, and thus eflected the great object 


* This scene was the last public appearance of the good old Viceroy who then held office 


in Ireland. 


¢ See an analysis of Soyer’s soup, by Professor Aldridge, in the Proceedings of the Royal 


Dublin Society, for 6th April, 1847, 
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of his mission ; after which, the dinners 
at the Reform Club wanting their 
usual piquancy, he was recalled, and 
the country had to fall back upon its 
own resources in the culinary line. 
This cook, however, is a master of his 
art; he is, moreover, a benevolent 
man, and really came to this country 
in the hope of being able to effect much 
good ; he is likewise learned, and his 
works have been justly popular. ‘The 
** Gastronomic Regenerator” is in 
every one’s hand; and his ‘ Modern 
Housewife, or Meanagere,” divides its 
favours equally between the kitchen 
and the nursery. Not such pleasant 
reading, perhaps, or so philosophical 
as ‘‘ Kitchener ;” not so practical for 
the moderate housewife as ‘ Meg 
Dods,” or Mrs. Glasse: but equalling 
in piquancy and style the works of 
Elmé Francatelli, without rising to 
the high wsthetic elevation of the cele- 
brated ‘ Almanack des Gourmands.” 
But these and all other gustatory 
books ever published, pale beneath the 
splendours of Soyer’s ‘ Pantrophon, 
or History of Food and its Prepa- 
ration from the Earliest Ages of the 
World,” * which has just appeared, 
all resplendent in * purple and gold,” 
and, we might add, with “ fine 
linen” also, worked into hot-pressed 
aper — beautifully printed, copiously 
illustrated with steel engravings, and 
decorated with an admirable likeness 
of the author, as a frontispiece. Every- 
thing which the art of the printer, 
binder, or engraver could bestow has 
been lavished upon the book, which is 
not merely an account of the cooking, 
food, and cookery of the ancients, 
from the multitudinous and luxurious 
repast of Heliogabalus to the delicacy 
and refinement of Aschestratus, but 
including agriculture, the grinding of 
corn, the manipulation of flour, the 
growth of vegetables, the preparation 
of milk and butter, and the brewing of 
beverages. The work is highly learned, 
abounding in research, and critical in 
quotation; no matter who wrote it, or 
where assistance was obtained in the 
composition, it is an admirable pro- 
duction, suited for the study or the 
drawing-room table, seasoned as it is 
with the scholarship of some laborious 
and critical student, and sweetened 
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with the sauce of a profound cook. 
The “ Pantrophon” purports to be the 
history of the food of all nations; but 
somehow, like the *‘ Symposium” for 
the refreshment of all people, it occa- 
sionally fails. The feast of the Greek 
and the Roman, as gleaned from classic 
authority, is well pictured, and even 
the scanty feastal remains forthcoming 
in English chronicles are tolerably 
well brought out; but all notice of 
that country which granted him the 
greatest ovation a cook ever received 
in modern times, or will perhaps ever 
receive again, is completely omitted. 
We have here, therefore, in addition 
to an account of the potato, thrown 
together, for the benefit of our readers 
and his next edition, a few short no- 
tices of the food of the Irish, which 
will appear from time to time in this 
periodical, 

Fully agreeing with the sentiment 
of a modern writer, that the history of 
gastronomy is that of manners, if not 
of morals; ‘‘ as the learned are aware 
that its literature is both instructing 
and amusing, for it is replete with cu- 
rious traits of character and compara- 
tive views of society at different pe- 
riods, as well as with striking anecdotes 
of remarkable men and women, whose 
destinies have been strangely influ- 
enced by their epicurean tastes and 
habits ;”—- we often wondered that 
some learned archeologist did not em. 
ploy some of the spare time such peo- 
ple usually have on hands with an in- 
quiry into the various substances em- 
ployed as food by the early inhabitants 
of thiscountry. We have ourselves felt 
a desire to fill, as Soyer would express 
it, this ‘‘ destiny ;” but to do it effectu- 
ally requires, we fear, more time than 
we can command, or more knowledge 
than we possess. In the hope, how- 
ever, of directing attention to the sub- 
ject, we offer our readers all the infor- 
mation within our reach respecting the 
various descriptions of food, besides 
the potato, which the people of Ireland 
fed upon, not only in earlier but in 
later times. As, however, we com- 
menced with the potato, so we shall 
finish this section of our subject before 
proceeding to investigate the larders 
of antiquity, when Ireland was a na. 
tion without potatoes. 
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Some discrepancy exists among au- 
thors with respect to the precise date 
of the introduction of the potato into 
the British Isles. The original habitat 
of this plant is South America, where 
we hear it had been cultivated by the 
natives from the earliest times; it also 
grows wild in Chili. Clusius, the 
botanist of Leyden, who wrote in 1586, 
says the potato was extensively culti- 
vated in Italy prior to that period, 
and that it was not only food for man 
but cattle. Some of the most accurate 
investigators believe that the potato 
was first introduced into Europe by 
the Spaniards. Sir Walter Raieigh un- 
doubtedly first introduced the potato 
into Ireland about the year 1601 or 
1602; and to him, therefore, and to 
that period, writers are in the habit of 
attributing the first growth of the po- 
tato in the British Isles. But this is 
an error; for Sir Walter returned 
from Virginia in 1585, “only a year 
before the publication of the work of 
Clusius— too short a time surely to 
allow the potato to come into common 
use in Italy, if it had been brought 
into Europe only in the preceding 
year.””* Dr. Threlkeld, the Irish bo- 
tanist, who wrote in 1726, says, ‘‘ the 
potato was first brought out of Virgi- 
nia into England by Thomas Hariot, 
an English officer under Sir Richard 
Grenville, a.p. 1586; from thence it 
was carried into other countries. This 
I aver to be true, in opposition to 
those who would bear the world in 
hand, that we had this plant from the 
Spanish, and not from the English. 
And, a.p. 1590, Dr. Scholtz sent an 
illuminated figure of it to Bauhin, who 
named it solanum tuberosum esculen- 
tum, described it largely, and figured 
it in his ‘ Prodomur.’”” The good old 
Presbyterian then declaims at length 
against those ‘designing parasites,” 
who would “ascribe the honour of the 
English industry to the effeminate 
Spaniards. This agreeable root (for 
it agrees to fish, to flesh, to other 
herbs, as in cole-canon, and that either 
roasted, boiled, parched, smothered, or 
fried by itself or with other meat) is 
highly prized by us for its great use- 


fulness as food, without which innu- 
merable poor must starve, the greatest 
parts of our lands being pasturage. It 
makes a good succedaneum for bread; 
and if I may advise the inhabitants, 
they should, every meal they eat this 
fruit, be thankful to the Creator for 
English navigation.” 

Old Gerrard, the herbalist of 1597, 
says, ‘ Potatoes grow in India, and 
other hotte regions, of which I planted 
divers roots (that I bought at the Ex- 
change, in London) in my garden, 
where they flourished until winter, at 
which time they perished and rotted.” 
Thus were they eaten in his day. 
‘* They were roasted in the ashes; and 
some when they be so roasted, infuse 
them and sop them in wine; and 
others, to give them the greater grace 
in eating, do boil them with prunes, 
and so eat them; and likewise others 
dresse them (being first roasted) with 
oil, vinegar, and salt, and every man 
according to his taste and liking.” 

Raleigh, who, it is said, brought 
the potato from Virginia, first planted 
it in his garden near Youghal, from 
whence it gradually spread over the en- 
tire country. ‘Towards the middle of 
theseventeenth century, the potato was 
grown very generally in Munster, and 
shortly afterwards was introduced from 
Ireland into Lancashire, and from 
thence into Scotland. The potato 
was, alas! admirably suited to the 
genius of the Irish people—lazy, indo- 
lent, prolific, and rebellious against all 
intrusion upon their domain. It is 
true it supported, but it also demoral- 
ised the people. 


“While the English and Scotch labourer 
were benefited by the introduction of pota- 
toes into their dietary, and slowly improving 
in worldly comforts by this new addition to 
their daily food, the Irish peasant was 
making no progress, in consequence of his 
entire dependence on one particular kind of 
food, which, however excellent as an accom- 
paniment or supplement to other articles of 
diet, can never be wholly employed as a 
substitute without producing those fearful 
evils which the exclusive cultivation and 
use of the potato have occasioned in Ireland. 
From being the hope and strength of the 





* See “The Progress of Natural History in Ireland,” in Taz Dustis Unstversity 


Maacazing, No. LV., for July, 1837. 
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cvuntry in times of famine, arising from the 
failure of the cereal crops in the earlier part 
of the present century, and always exercising 
an influence in keeping down the prices of 
corn in times of scarcity, the potato itself 
more recently became the cause of the direst 
famine ever known in Ireland ; for in 1845 
came that dreadful scourge which destroyed 
the food of a whole people, and threw them 
for support upon the charity of the Govern- 
ment and liberality of the benevolent. The 
extent to which the people of Ireland had 
depended upon the potato crop was never 
even guessed at until this period ; and then 
came too late the knowledge of that fearful 
folly, under the influence of which rational 
beings had directed their whole industry to 
the cultivation of one particular species of 
food.”* 


The frequency and extent of fa- 
mines and pestilence during the early 
period of this country’s history may be 
gleaned from an examination of its re- 
cords, but in most of these the potato 
had no part ; and it was only towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
(the years 1728, ’29 '30), that potato. 
failures began to exercise an influence 
upon the livelihood of the people. The 
year 1736 was remarkable for the heat 
of its summer; the year following was 
characterised by extreme damp and 
cold, the thermometer not rising high. 
er during the entire summer than in 
the month of May; the most intense 
frost succeeded, continuing without in- 
termission from the end of September 
to the middle of February. The Lif- 
fey was frozen, so that persons passed 
over it at all places in the city of 
Dublin; “ potatoes, the food of the 
poor, rotted ;” and according to other 
accounts, the potatoes having failed, 
* other provisions bore double or treble 
their usual price.” Pestilence followed 
in the track of famine; and as the re- 
sult of this first great potato-failure, 
it is said that about one-fifth of the in. 
habitants were carried off.t 

We alluded, at page 133, to the 
various tic effusions which the 
potato elicited, either in its luxu- 
riance or decay. The following elegy, 
on the destruction which occurred 


* Morton’s “ Cyclopedia of Agriculture.” 
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in the year of the great frost, 
brought on, it was believed, by Crom 
Dubh, 1739, is highly characteristic,. 
both of the feelings of the people and 
the extent of the calamity at that time, 
besides being a good specimen of the 
poetry of the Irish one hundred and 
twenty years agof :— 


A LAMENT FOR THE POTATO. 

There is woe, there is clamour in our de- 
solated land, 

And wailing lamentation from a famine- 
stricken band ; 

And weeping are the multitudes in sorrow 
and despuir, 

For the green fields of Munster lying deso- 
late and bare. 


Woe for Lore’s§ ancient kingdom, sunk in 
slavery and grief! 

Plundered, ruined are our gentry, our people, 
and their chief ; 

For the harvest lieth scattered, more worth 
to us than gold— 

All the kindly food that nourished both the 
young and the old. 


Well I mind me of the coshering, where 
princes might dine, 

And we drank until nightfall the best seven 
sorts of wine ; 

Yet was ever the potato our old familiar 
dish, 

And the sweetest of all sauces with the 
beeves and the fish. 


But the harp now is silent, no one careth 
for the sound ; 

No flowers, no sweet honey, and no beauty 
can be found ; 

Not a bird its music trilling through the 
leaves of the wood ; 

Nought but weeping and hands ringing in 
despair for our food. 


And the heavens, all in darkness, seem 
lamenting our doom ; 

No brightness in the sunlight, not a ray to 
pierce the gloom ; 

The cataract comes rushing with a fearful 
deepened roar, 

And ocean bursts its bound’ries, dashing 
wildly on the shore. 


Yet, in misery and want, we have one pro- 
tecting man— 

Kindly Barry, of Fitzstephen’s old hospitable 
clan ; 


Article—Potato. 


{ A tract containing several extracts relating to the famine of 1839-40 was compiled by 


Mr. Eugene Curry for Mr. Torrens M'Cullagh. 


} Versified by Speranza, from a prose translation of the Gelic original made by Eugene 


Curry, Esq. 


§ Lore, or Lorcan, an ancient King of Munster—Brian Boru’s grandfather. 
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By mount and river, working deeds of cha- 
rity and grace, 

Blessings ever on our champion, best hero of 
his race. 

Save us, God! in thy mercy bend to hear 
the people's cry, 

From the famine-stricken fields, rising bit- 
terly on high ; 

Let the mourning and the clamour cease in 
Lorc’s ancient land, 

And shield us in the death-hour by thy 
strong protecting hand. 


A lament for the potato was also 
written in Irish in the year 1846, by 
Michael O’Callanan, of Ardrachan, on 
the borders of Clare and Galway ; but 
although deserving of merit, it will not 
bear comparison with the foregoing. 

It must not be supposed that the 
famine and pestilence which affected 
Treland between the years 1845 and 
1849, was the greatest, or the only, 
calamity of the kind which ever came 
upon us. Far from it. From the 
earliest period down to the present 
day—from the traditional era of Par- 
thalon to the alas! too well authenti- 
cated times of Victoria, we read of the 
destruction of cfops, murrain of cattle, 
of the water becoming putrid from mor- 
tality among fish, ofnoxious animals, in- 
sects, and worms eating up every green 
thing, and of man dying by pestilence, 
or from want of food, from time to 
time, either as the result of a special 
calamity peculiar to this country, or 
the termination of some great wave of 
blight or pestilence which, having over- 
spread Europe, finally reached the 
shores of Ireland. Thus the sweating 
sickness, the black death, the small 
pox, and the influenza, had their ‘‘eras 
of destruction;” and fevers, dysen- 
teries, and agues (but all of which 
latter are denominated ‘ plagues” in 
the ancient records), carried off perio- 
dically hundreds and thousands of the 
people. Of the extent to which this 
mortality spread, an opinion may be 
formed, from the fact that during one 
plague which occurred in the twelfth 
century, some hundreds of ecclesiastics 
died in the diocese of Meath alone. 
What, then, must have been the num- 
ber of deaths among the laity and the 
lower orders, who had no monk to 


a) “ Grace's Annals of Ireland.” 
(c) “Clyn’s Annals.” 
¢ 


(d) “ Annals of Ross.” 
J) “Harris's History of the City of Dublin.” 


chronicle their decease, and no book 
of obits to record their burials? As 
might naturally be expected, atmos- 
pheric phenomena, and other natural 
operations of nature, were called to aid 
in accounting for these dire calamities. 
Thus, earthquakes, storms, hail-show- 
ers, and floods, are reported to have 
heralded years of dearth and disease. 
The fourteenth century is marked in 
the Irish Annals as one of special fa- 
tality, of which the following examples 
may serve as a specimen :— 


“ A.D. 1810. — Scarcity in Ireland; a 
bushel of wheat sells for 20 shillings. (a)— 


* The bakers of Dublin were drawn on hurdles 


at horses’ tails through the streets, as a pun- 
ishment for using false weights and other evil 
practices.” This happened in a year of great 
scarcity, when a cranoge of wheat sold for 
20 shillings and upwards. ( /) 

“A.D. 1315.—There reigned many diseases 
throughout the whole kingdom; great 
scarcity of victuals and slaughter of people, 
and some ugly and foul weather.(b) 

“A.D. 1316.—A great scarcity in Ire- 
land.(c) 

“A.D. 1317.—Edward Bruce came to 
within four miles of Trim, and encamped in 
a wood to refresh his men, who had nearly 
perished of fatigue and hunger.(a)—A great 
famine, so that the crannock of wheat sold 
for 23 shillings.” The crannock was a mea- 
sure containing four gallons. “ A great storm 
and tempest.(e)—A great scarcity of wheat, 
the crannock was worth 24s., oats, 16s., and 
wine 8d. ; for the whole country was wasted 
by war; many rich men became beggars, 
and many died of hunger; there also raged 
a terrible plague, which carried off numbers. 
A great scarcity and famine in Ulster: of 
3000 there remained only 300. Some are 
said to have disinterred the bodies of the 
dead and devoured them, and women also 
to have eaten theirinfants. This famine ex- 
tended also to England.(d) 

“A.D, 1318.—A great scarcity and fa- 
mine, from which many and innumerable 
people died. (c) 

“A.D. 1319.—Edward Bruce slain; dur- 
ing the period of three and a-half years 
which he spent in Ireland an universal fa- 
mine prevailed to such a degree that human 
flesh was eaten.(5) 

“A.D. 1324. — A murrain among oxen 
and cows; there was a great storm on the 
night of the Epiphany.”(4) [The great 
storm of 1839 occurred upon the night of 
the Epiphany also.] “A great plague among 


(6) “ Annals of the Four Masters.” 
(e) ‘ Dowling’s Annals,” 
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cattle of all descriptions, called in Irish Mal- 
dow.(d) 

“A.D, 1325.—A great tempest, which 
destroyed houses, trees, and corn.(c) 

“A.D, 1327.—The gallar breac (small 
pox) raged throughout Ireland, of which 
many died.(b) 

‘* A.D. 1328.—Great thunder and light- 
ning occurred this summer, by which the 
fruit and crops were injured, and the corn 
grew whitish and unprofitable. A disease 
called sleadan (influenza) raged universally 
in Ireland ; it was second in pain only to the 
agony of death. (6) 

“A.D. 1530.—A great storm, which did 
much mischief; also much rainy and tem- 
pestuous weather this year, and scarcity of 
corn that many perished from famine.(c)— 
Most violent storms; there were also great 
floods, especially in the Boyne. a4 
A crannock of wheat sold for 20s. ; oats, 8d., 
on account of the rainy season; and the 
greatest part of the wheat could not be reaped 
before Michalmas.(@)—The corn fields re- 
mained unreaped uutil after Michalmas, in 
consequence of wet weather. () 

“A.D. 1331.—In June a multitude of 
whales entered the bay of Dublin, and up- 
wards of 200 were killed, which not a little 
relieved the increasing famine.(a)—A great 
famine afflicted all Ireland in this and the 
foregoing year, and the city of Dublin suf- 
fered miserably. But the people in their 
distress met with an unexpected and pro- 
vidential relief, for about the 24th of June a 
prodigious number of large sea fish, called 
Turlehydes, were brought into the bay of 
Dublin, and cast on shore at the mouth of 
the river Dodder.(f)—The disease called 
the manses” (a chest affection resembling in- 
fluenza) “goes through Ireland, attacking 
persons of every age. A peck of wheat at 
Christmas worth 22s.; the following year 
the peck sold for 6d.(a) 

** A.D, 1834.—There was such snow in 
the spring of this year that most of the fowl 
of Ireland died.(6) 

‘* A.D. 1338. — Intense frost, with very 
deep snow, from 2nd December to 10th Fe- 
bruary.”(@) [The same work refers to the 
great frost and snow of the years 817, 835, 
894, and 916, ‘so that there came a great 
mortality among cattle.’] 

“ A.D. 1338.—A terrible storm in Decem- 
ber; a great flood, which caused much de- 
struction ; this year was very fatal to men 
and animals (c).— The river Liffey was 
frozen over so hard as to bear dancing, run- 
ning, playing football, and making fires to 


£° “ Grace’s Annals of Ireland.” 


(c) “Clyn’s Annals.” 


grampuses ? 


The Food of the Irish. 


(d) “ Annals of Ross.” (e) 
(f) “ Harris's History of the City of Dublin.” 
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broil herrings on. — The depth of the snow 
that fell during this frost is almost incredi- 
ble.( f) : 

* A.D. 1339.—All the corn of Ireland was 
destroyed, and a general famine ensued.() 

“A.D. 1343.—Sir Ralph Ufford came as 
justiciary ; at his coming there began show- 
ery weather, which continued as long as he 
lived ; 1346, he dies, and the weather in- 
stantly changes and becomes fine.(d) 

“ A.D. 1348.—A very great pestilence in 
Ireland, which had gone before through other 
countries ; the pestilence was followed by a 
mortality of animals, and so much misery 
ensued that the world was never able to re- 
cover its former state.(d) — The pestilence 
called the black death raged in Ireland; 
this is called the first great pestilence” (Clyn 
the annalist died of it); “the second raged 
about thirteen years after, viz. 1562; the 
third about 1373; the fourth in 1382; and 
the fifth in 1391.(¢) —A great pestilence in 
Treland.(e) 

“A.D, 1349.—A great. plague in Ireland, 
more especially at Moylurg, by which great 
numbers were carried off.(b) 

“ A.D, 1359.—A heavy shower of hail fell 
in Carberry, in the summer, each stone of 
which was not smaller than a wild crab-ap- 
ple.(d) 

“A.D, 1361.—A great storm on the feast 
of St. Maur, January 15th. 

“ A.D. 1362.—Cluithe an Righ* was rife 
throughout all Ireland; Cathal Oge O’Con- 
nor died of the plague.(b) 

“A.D. 1363.—A very great storm, which 
threw down several churches and houses, and 
also sank many ships and boats.() 

“ A.D. 1370.—A great pestilence in Ire- 
land, called the third great plague.(e)—The 
third pestilence began, which carried off 
many nobles and others without number. (d) 
This was reckoned more violent than either 
of the two former.( f°) 

“A.D. 1383.—A great and violent plague 
raged universally through Ireland, of which 
numbers are mentioned to have died.() 

“A.D. 1385.— A great pestilence, called 
the fourth great plague.”(e) 


The foregoing extracts will suffice 
to show what famine and pestilence ef- 
fected in this country in former times. 
The last great famine, prior to the pre- 
sent, was that of 1821 and 1826; but 
that of 1740, to which we have alluded, 
was much more severe. At that time an 
epizootic prevailed among cattle; but it 


(6) “ Annals of the Four Masters.” 
“ Dowling’s Annals.” 
Were Turlehydes tunnies, porpoises, or 


* Cluithe an Righ, “the king's game,” was a name given to some disease, the exact mean- 


ing of which is not now known. 


Was it the king’s evil ? 
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was of a somewhat different nature from 
that which attacked our flocks and 
herds from 1844 to 1849. Respecting 
the former period, we quote the follow- 
ing from one of the Dublin newspapers 


of the day :— 


“ We have dismal accounts from several 
parts of this kingdom, that besides the great 
number of sheep which daily die, the wool 
peels off those that are living, and is scat- 
tered up and down the fields in such small 
quantities that it would be impossible to 
gather it; so that it is feared, that instead 
of exporting any wool, we shall be obliged 
to have recourse to our neighbours for that 
commodity.” — Pue’s Occurrences, March 
11th, 1740. 


And again: — ‘Several thousand 
sheep have died in Connaught within 


SONNET. 
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How solemn, sweet to see, for every eye, 
Our own etherial buildings of the brain, 


these two months” (April 15th). In 
the late epidemic, however, it was 
horned cattle that were chiefly af- 
fected, and the disease was an infec- 
tious pleuro-pneumonia, or inflam- 
mation of the lungs and pleura. It 
must have struck every person who has 
looked into the subject of epidemic 
pestilences, that cattle and the lower 
animals are usually affected about 
the same period as the human race ; 
and this fact is in itself strongly op- 
posed to the theory that pestilence 
follows as the direct consequence of 
famine, for the cattle did not suffer 
from any want of food. In those pes- 
tilences man is sometimes first affected, 
sometimes animals, and then vegetable 
nature — the order in which the three 
classes are seized varying from time to 
time in different countries. 





And hid emotions which at heart have lain, 

Or only known Home's tender privacy, 

Engrav'n in steadfast types that will not die, 

Not to be hush’d, nor folded up again, 
But cast forth as the winds and drifted rain, 

Multiplied thousand-fold afar to fly ! 

Sweet to behold our thoughts thus given place 
Amongst the great Creator's scatter'd things, 
Which He may take at any time, the springs 

Of unknown hearts, to touch for unknown grace. 

Then, oh, what shall we plead should they, let loose, 

Prove all unfitted for the Master’s use ? 


October 6th. 


LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALCOVE IN THE GROUNDS OF B—— T.—., ESQ., AT 







ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX, 


In this sweet and q 
Holy joy and 


uiet cover 
ove be found ; 


Peace and blessing shade it over, 
Peace and blessing shield it round. 
Home of heavenly contemplation, 
Whence may glance Farrn’s eagle eye, 
In the sure anticipation 
Of a sweeter rest on high ; 
Where the hearts which Death hath riven, 
And the spirits sin hath torn, 
Shall in that undying heaven 
Cease to ache and cease to mourn. 


Homerton. 


James Epmeston. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT DE LALLY, 


PART It. 


Encooracep by his long career of suc- 
eess, and by the pecuniary and political 
embarrassments of his gallant enemy, 
Colonel Coote resolved on investing 
Pondicherry. The approach of the 
rainy season, together with the well. 
known reputation for bravery, skill, 
and determination enjoyed by the Irish 
general of the now almost ruined 
French India Company, made a regu- 
lar siege be considered almost impracti- 
cable; ‘it was therefore determined,” 
says Sieur Charles Grant, ‘to block 
up the place by sea and land.” 

Lally had only fifteen hundred 
French troops with him; these were 
the remnants of ten different regi- 
ments of the King’s and Company’s 
service —viz., the cavalry, artillery, 
and invalids of the latter; the Creole 
volunteers of the Isle of Bourbon, the 
King’s artillery, the regiments of Lally, 
Lorraine, marines, and the battalion of 
India. 

The armaments of Britain in the 
East were much more considerable. 
On the land were four battalions, and 
by sea were seventeen sail of the line, 
carrying one thousand and thirty-eight 
pieces of cannon, the smallest being 
three ships of fifty guns each. 

Being fortified in the strongest 
manner by nature and art, it was evi- 
dent to Colonel Coote that nothing 
but the most severe famine could ever 
reduce the fortress of Pondicherry. It 
was also his opinion, that with such an 
antagonist as Arthur Lally, a formal 
siege with regular approaches would 
prove a dangerous and perhaps disas- 
trous attempt, with any force that he 
could assemble. 

In addition to his French comrades, 
Lally had a strong force of armed 
Sepoys, and a vast store of warlike 
munition, including nearly seven hun- 
dred pieces of cannon and mortars, 
and many millions of ball cartridge, 
all made up for service. The ramparts 
bore five hundred and eight cannon, 
exclusive of howitzers; the walls had 
thirteen bastions, six gates, a deep, 
broad moat before them, and were five 
miles in circumference. To victual 


the place completely for the inhabi- 
tants and his garrison was the first 
care of Lally, for the town was large, 
and possessed an overplus of popula- 
tion, which alone formed a source of 
infinite trouble and anxiety. 

The cavalry of the India Company 
openly deserted, and were received by 
Colonel Coote with rewards. This ir. 
ritated Lally so much, that he erected 
gibbets all round the city, in order to 
deter others from leaving it or the 
lines before it. 

Pondicherry was surrounded by a 
number of forts, which, in all the for- 
mer sieges it had sustained, occasioned 
the assailants the utmost difficulty; but 
these were rapidly reduced, as all the 
adjacent country was in the hands of 
the British. On the 17th of March, 
as already stated, Admiral Cornish 
appeared on the seaward with his fleet, 
while Coote approached nearer by 
land ; and Lally, in order to obstruct 
him, retired from position to position, 
disputing every inch of the way, until 
in front of Pondicherry he formed those 
famous lines which, with the most ad. 
mirable skill and bravery, he defended 
for three months, and thus gained suffi. 
cient time to have victualled the town 
for half a year. 

While thus holding the foe in cheek, 
he concluded a treaty with the Rajah 
of Mysore, who pledged himself to sup. 
ply Pondicherry amply with provisions, 
but failed to fulfil his promise, and de. 
parted hastily with all his followers. 
A short time after this, Lally resolved 
to attemp a sortie, and on the night 
of the 2nd September, 1760, made a 
furious attack upon Coote’s advanced 
posts, but was repulsed with great loss, 
and had seventeen pieces of cannon 
taken from him; Coote lost but a few 
privates. 

The last part of the fortified boun- 
dary was forced, and the whole chain 
of redoubts stormed on the 10th of 
September. The French were driven 
in, and Coote had only forty killed and 
seventy wounded—one officer severely. 
This was Major Monsoon, whose legs 
were swept off by a cannon-shot. A 
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body of Scottish Highlanders, who had 
just landed from the Sandwich India- 
man, behaved with their accustomed 
valour in this affair. Passing the gre- 
nadiers of the 79th in their eagerness 
to reach the enemy, they threw aside 
their muskets, and with bonnet in one 
hand and claymore in the other, cut a 
passage through the jungle, and fell 
upon the French with a wild cheer, and 
with such fury, that they cut them 
nearly all to pieces in three minutes, 
Only five Highlanders and two grena- 
diers were shot. These fifty clansmen 
were led by Captain Morrison, of the 
family of Glene. After that night, 
the operations of Lally were confined 
within the walls of Pondicherry. Seven 
of the guns taken by the Highlanders 
were 18-pounders, and were found 
loaded to their muzzles with square 
bars of iron six inches long, jagged 

ieces of metal, and broken bottles. 

his redoubt was Lally’s strongest 
point, and was formed in front of a 
thick wood, one mile from the gates of 
Pondicherry. Lally could have no 
succour from the seaward, for Count 
d’Aché had sailed for Brest, where 
he arrived in April, 1761, leaving a 
thirty-six gun frigate and two French 
Indiamen shut up in the roadstead of 
Pondicherry. 

In the month of October, Admiral 
Charles Stevens sailed for ‘Trincomalee 
to refit his squadron, leaving five sail 
of the line, under the command of 
Captain Haldane, to continue the 
blockade by sea, while Colonel Coote 
pressed on the operations by land. By 
these dispositions and their vigilance, 
the dense population gradually became 
distressed for provisions, even before 
the siege was fully begun, and while 
the incessant rains rendered a closer 
conflict or escalade impracticable. 

The blockade was supported by a 
number of batteries judiciously posted, 
by which the garrison was harassed on 
one hand, while their supplies were cut 
off on the other; and these posts were 
gradually extended near and nearer 
to the town, notwithstanding the de- 
luge of rain which had swollen the 
broad currents of the Chonenbar and 
Gingi, which unite near Pondicherry, 
and roll their tides together to the sea, 

On the 26th November, the rains 
abated, and Colonel Coote directed 
his engineers to form their batteries in 
pre places, from whence (without 

ing exposed) they could enfilade 
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the works of the garrison, which was 
now strictly shut up in Pondicherry, 
where the failure of the promised pro- 
visions that were expected from My. 
sore soon occasioned the utmost dis- 
tress. Lally was compelled to dismiss 
from the town a vast multitude of na- 
tive women and children, but Coote 
drove them back again; and as the 
cannon were firing at the time, a 
great number of them were killed and 
wounded. 

During these operations, Captain 
Sir Charles Chalmers, of Cults, a gal- 
lant Scottish Baronet, who served in 
the English artillery, perished of fever 
and fatigue. He possessed the honors 
of his family alone, having been strip- 
ped of all his possessions for adherence 
to the House of Stuart. 

On the night of the 7th October, 
the armed boats of the British fleet 
were pulled with muffled oars into 
the harbour, and two ships were 
cut out from under the muzzles of 
Lally’s cannon, but not before he had 
killed and wounded thirty officers and 
men. ‘The prizes were the Balcine 
and Hermione —a frigate and valu- 
able Indiaman. Lieutenant Owen, of 
H.M.S. Sunderland, lost an arm in 
this affair. 

To encourage the British, the Nabob 
of Arcot promised to divide among 
them fifty lacs of rupees on the day 
Pondicherry should surrender ; and as 
each lac was valued at £12,600 ster- 
ling, the greatest enthusiasin prevailed 
among the oflicers, soldiers, and sea- 
men ; besides, as all the French colo- 
nists who fled from other places, had 
stored up their effects in the town, the 
treasure there was reputed to be enor- 
mous. 

On the 26th September, Coote’s 
forces amounted to three thousand five 
hundred English and Scottish High- 
landers, with seven thousand Sepoys, 
all of whom were strongly intrenched, 
afier having taken Arcupong, Villa 
Nova, and every French outpost; 
while fifteen sail of the line and three 
frigates swept the ocean, cutting off 
all succour. Indeed, none was ever 
afforded to the unfortunate Lally, save 
from the Dutch settlers, who sent two 
unpretending boats; but even these 
were seized, and on being searched, 
were found to contain £20,000 in 
cash, and many valuable stores. Every 
day provisions were becoming more 
and more scarce; and notwithstand- 
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ing the weakness of his garrison, Lally 
was compelled to select two hundred 
French and three hundred black sol- 
diers, whom he contrived means to 
dispatch towards Gingi, for succours ; 
but they were all cut off to a man, 
and thus he found himself worse than 
before. 

Gaunt starvation and death met the 
soldiers and inhabitants everywhere— 
thus a thousand scenes of horror and 
distress occurred within the walls of 
Pondicherry. The soldiers of Lally 
and the citizens were compelled to eat 
the flesh of elephants, camels, and 
troop horses, after which they devour- 
ed dogs and cats. He was frequently 
implored to surrender, but having now 
become sullen, revengeful, and deter- 
mined, his lofty pride had made him 
resolve to perish among the ruins of 
the French Indian capital, but never to 
capitulate. Twenty-four rupees were 
given for a small dog, and in some in- 
stances as many half-crowns.* 

On the 5th of November, Lally dis- 
patched a fifty-four gun-ship, La Com- 
oo des Indes, to Trincomalee, a 

anish settlement, for provisions ; but 
after eluding the watchful blockading 
fleet, this Indiaman was taken at sea 
by the Medway and Newcastle, and 
with her loss all hope of succour died 


away. 

On the 9th November, Coote erect- 
eda ricochet battery for four pieces of 
cannon, at fourteen hundred yards 


from the glacis, This was more with 
a view to harass the enemy than da- 
mage their works, (For the informa- 
tion of unmilitary readers, we may men- 
tion that ricochet-firing means, when 
cannon or mortars are loaded with 
small charges, elevated from five to 
twelve degrees, so that when discharg- 
ed from the parapet, the shot roll 
along the opposite rampart. This was 
first tried at Strasbourg, in 1723). 
Meanwhile, by the Colonel’s order, four 
other batteries were erected in different 
places, so as to rake and batter the 
ramparts at Pondicherry. One, for 
four guns, called the Prince of Wales, 
was formed near’ the sea-beach, on the 
north, to enfilade the great street 
which intersected the White town. 
A second, for four guns and two mor- 
tars, was formed to enfilade the coun- 
ter-guard, before the north-west bas- 
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tion, at a thousand yards distance, 
This was named the Duke of Cumber- 
land, in honour of him whose small 
wreath of bays was drenched in the 
blood of Culloden. A third, called 
Prince Edward's, for two guns, faced 
the southern works, at twelve hundred 
yards’ distance, to enfilade the streets 
from south to north, and cross the 
fire of the northern battery. A fourth, 
on the south-west, at eleven hundred 
me distance, called Prince Wil. 
iam’s Battery, mounted two guns and 
one mortar, to destroy the redoubt of 
St. Thomas. 

Lally beheld all these preparations 
with calmness; and by inspiring his 
soldiers with something of his own 
fierce ardour, laboured by shot and 
shell to retard the operations of the 
besiegers, whose batteries opened a 
simultaneous and severe cannonade at 
midnight, on the 8th December. Lal- 
ly’s artillerists succeeded in killing a 
gunner, a subadhar of Sepo}s, and 
wounding many more. A violent storm 
occurred on the Ist of January, when 
tempests of wind, accompanied by 
torrents of rain, had almost ruined 
the works of Coote, and blown the fleet 
off the coast. The French became 
elated by the delay this occasioned, 
and the hopes of reliefit inspired ; but 
the sudden reappearance of Admiral 
Stevens with his vessels, caused these 
hopes to vanish, and once more this 
little band of desperate hearts betook 
them to their muskets and lintstocks ; 
but still pressing on, Coote onthe 29th 
formed another battery called the Han- 
over, at four hundred and fifty yards 
distance, for ten guns and three mor- 
tars, which opened a galling fire upon 
the counter-guard and curtain. 

At last driven frantic by their suf- 
ferings, the soldiers and citizens de- 
manded that the place should be sur- 
rendered. Lally was immovable, yet 
he felt keenly for all they endured. 
Dissatisfied by the state of French-In- 
dia affairs, and greatly exasperated by 
the disorderly conduct of his troops, 
and the baseness of their commissa- 
ries, he frequently, burst into excla- 
mations which betrayed the depth of 
his agitation. 

**Hell has spewed me into this 
country of wickedness!” he said on 
one occasion; *‘and I wait, like Jo. 


* Edinburgh Courant, 1761. 
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nas, till the whale shall receive me in 
its belly.” *¢ I would rather go and head 
the Katlirs,” he exclaimed on another, 
“than remain a week more in this 
Sodom!” But nevertheless he still 
defended the place gallantly; and on 
the disappearance of the British fleet 
during the storm, wrote the following 
letter to M. Raymond, the French 
resident at Pullicot :— 


*¢ Monsteur Raymonp,—The Eng- 
lish squadron is no more. Monsieur, 
out of the twelve great ships they had 
in our road, seven are lost, crews and 
all, the four other dismasted, and it 
appears that one frigate only hath 
escaped ; and therefore don’t lose an 
instant to send us chillingoes upon 
chillingoes loaded with rice. ‘The 
Dutch have nothing to fear now; be- 
sides (according to the law of nations) 
they are only not to send us provisions 
themselves, and we are no longer 
blockaded by sea. The saving of Pon- 
dicherry hath been in your power once 
already : if you miss the present oppor- 
tunity, it will be your fault entirely. 
Do not forget, also, some small chillin- 
goes. Offer great rewards, I expect 
17,000 mahrattas within four days. 
In short, risk all—attempt all—force 
all !—but send us some rice, should it 
be but halfa garse at atime. Mon- 
sieur, accept, &c. 

«¢ Lauiy.” 


The British had, indeed, suffered 
considerably, though not to the extent 
stated by the exulting Lally. Many 
vessels which had to cut their cables 
were totally dismasted, and the Queen- 
borough, Newcastle, and Protector, 
were driven ashore; while the Due 
d' Aquitaine, of sixty-four guns (a 
French prize), commanded by Sir 
William Hewitt, Bart., and the Sun- 
derland, of sixty guns, commanded by 
the Honourable James Colville, both 
foundered, when all on board perished. 
Captain Colville was a son of Lord 
Colville, of Culross, a distinguished 
Scottish peer, who died on the Cartha. 
gena expedition, 1740, and brother of 
Alexander Lord Colville, who was 
commodore in North America, in 
1764. 

On the return of Admiral Cornish, 
with more of the fleet, the faint hopes 
of the French sank lower still; and 
Lally, enraged at what he considered 
the mutinous spirit of his soldiers, met 
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their remonstrances with turbulence 
and contempt; and by a haughty and 
somewhat overstrained exercise of au- 
thority, at this fatal and desperate 
crisis, most unfortunately made himself 
odious alike to the Governor, the 
Council of Pondicherry, and _ those 
proud chevaliers of the old French 
service who officered his little band of 
troops. Still, however, the siege was 
pressed, and still the defence went 
on. 

On the 5th January, Coote attacked, 
sword in hand, the redoubt of St. 
Thomas, at the head of a body of 
Scottish Highlanders and English gre- 
nadiers, and captured it, silencing thus 
four twenty-eight pounders; but two 
days afterwards Lally retook it by a 
party of three hundred grenadiers, 
driving out the Sepoys, to whom Coote 
had confided the bastion. 

On the 13th, the latter sent seven 
hundred Europeans, four hundred Las. 
cars, anda company of pioneers, under 
amajor, to erect another battery of 
eleven guns, and three mortars. Under 
the clear silver light of an Asiatic 
moon, this work was formed within 
Jive hundred yards of the walls, and 
became a Royal Battery. The pioneers 
were unmolested, for in their sullen 
despair the garrison never fired a 
shot. 

On the 14th, the Hanover battery 
ruined the north-west bastion; and 
on the following day the royal battery 
beat down the ravelin of the Madras 
gate: thus by the 15th January, 1761, 
a great and practicable breach was 
eflected, and the cannon of the gallant 
Lally were silenced or dismounted. 

In the evening a parley was beat, 
and four envoys came from the ruined 
walls towards the British trenches. 
These were Colonel Durre (Durie ?) 
of the French Royal Artillery, Father 
Lavacer, Superior of the Jesuits, and 
two civilians. They were unprovided 
with authority from the governor, 
according to Vicomte de Vaux; but 
Colonel Coote, in his despatch to Mr. 
Pitt, affirms that they came direct from 
De Lally with proposals for delivering 
up the garrison. In the town, at that 
moment, there were only three days’ 
provisions, of the frightful kind al. 
ready described; thus, the extremity 
of famine would admit of no hesitation. 
Rendered ungovernable by what they 
had endured, Lally’s officers declared 
his defence to be Irish rashness and 
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frantic obstinacy, and murmured aloud, 
asserting that illness, pride, and the 
climate had disordered his imagination, 
and that his conduct was criminal ra- 
ther than valiant, in defending a place 
which was no longer tenable. 

The following is a translation of 
Lally’s proposals to capitulate :— 


‘* For want of provisions, the troops 
of the King and those of the Company 
surrender themselves prisoners of war 
to His Britannic Majesty on the terms 
of the cartel, which I claim equally 
for the inhabitants of Pondicherry, as 
well as for the exercise of the Roman 
religion, the religious houses, hospitals, 
chaplains, surgeons, &c., reserving 
myself to the decision of our two 
courts, for reparation proportioned to 
the violation of a treaty so solemn.* 

«*M. Coote may accordingly take 
possession of the Villenour gate, at 
eight o’clock to-morrow morning; and 
after to-morrow, at the same hour, the 
gate of Fort St. Louis; and as he has 
the power in his own hands, he will 
dictate such ultimate dispositions to be 
made as he shall judge proper, 

‘‘From a principle of justice and 
humanity, I demand that the mother 
and sisters of Raza Sahib be permitted 
to seek an asylum where they please, 
or that they may remain prisoners 
among the English, but be not delivered 
unto Mahomet Ali Khan, whose hands 
are yet red with the blood of the hus. 
band and father, to the shame of those 
who gave them up to him, but not less 
to the shame of that Enoiisn com. 
MANDER who should not have permitted 
such an act of barbarity to disgrace 
his camp. 

**As Iam bound by the cartel, in 
the declaration which I make to Mon. 
sieur Coote, I consent that Messrs, the 
Council of Pondicherry may make 
their own representations to him with 
regard to what may more immediately 
concern their own interests, as well as 
that of the inhabitants of the colony. 

**Done at Fort Louis at Pondi- 
cherry, the 15th Jan., 1761. 

‘* Lauiy.” 


To these proposals, in which Lally 
was at no pains to conceal the bitter. 
ness of his beart, and that hatred of 
England which he inherited with his 
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father’s blood, Colonel Coote replied 
briefly, by stating that the capture of 
Chandernagore was beyond his cogni- 
zance, and had no relation to the siege 
of Pondicherry ; that he merely re. 
quired the soldiers of its garrison to 
surrender as prisoners of war, promis- 
ing that they should be treated with 
every honour and humanity ; that he 
would send the grenadiers of his own: 
regiment to receive possession of the 
gates of Villenour and Fort St. Louis; 
and that according to the kind and 
humane request of M, Lally, the mo- 
ther and sisters of Raza Sahib should 
be escorted to Madras, and on no ac- 
count be permitted to fall into the 
hands of the savage nabob, Ali Khan. 

To the eight articles proposed by 
Father Lavacer, superior of the Jesuits, 
requiring that the inhabitants should 
be treated in every respect as subjects 
of his Britannic Majesty; that they 
should have full liberty to exercise the 
Catholic religion ; that the churches 
should be respected; that all publie 
papers should be sent to France; and 
that forty-one soldiers of the Volunteer 
Regiment de Bourbon should be per. 
mitted to return to their homes, 
Colonel Coote declined to make any 
reply, 

At eight o'clock on the morning of 
the 16th January, Lally, with a bitter 
heart, ordered the standard of France 
to be hauled down on Fort St. Louis; 
and at that hour Coote’s grenadierg 
received over the Villenour gate from 
the Regiment de Lally, while those of 
the 79th Regiment took possession of 
the citadel. 

The 79th, or Draper's Corps, lost at 
this siege, and in encounters before it, 
thirty-four officers, whose names were 
all inscribed on a beautiful cenotaph, 
erected on Clifton Down by Sir Wil- 
liam Draper, who dedicated it as— 

** Sacred to the Memory of those departed Warriors 
Of the Seventy-ninth Regiment, 
By whose valour, discipline, and perseverance, 


The French Land Forces in Asia 
Were withstood and repulsed.” 


Thus fell Pondicherry, after a block. 
ade and siege which Lally’s skill and 
constancy had protracted under a thou- 
sand difficulties, for the long period of 
eight months, against forces treble in 
number to those he commanded, 

Notwithstanding his fallen condition, 


* Lally refara to the eapture of Chandernagore. 
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and the severe effects of a long illness, 
uggravated by the sultry climate, men- 
tal anxiety, and bodily suffering, he 
came out of the citadel with his sword 
under his arm, and, though on foot 
(for his horse had been eaten) march- 
ing with the air of a conqueror. * He 
is now as proud and as haughty as 
ever (to quote the letter of an officer 
who beheld him) ; but his great share 
of wit, sense, and martial ability, are 
obscured by a savage ferocity and un- 
disguised contempt for every man be- 
low the rank of general.” But this 
writer neither knew the high qualities 
of Lally, or the difficulties with which 
he had to contend. 


According to the “Exact State of 
the Troops of His Most Christian Ma- 
jesty, under the command of Lieute- 
nant-General Arthur Count de Lally, 
when surrendered at discretion, 16th 
January, 1761,” he marched out with 
the following number — a miserable 
and famished band, wounded and 
maimed, hollow-eyed and gaunt, the 
few survivors of the Indian war :— 


The Regiment de Lorraine . 

The Regiment de Lally... .. +. s.+++ 

The Regiment of Marines.. eoee 

Artillery of the French India Company ...... 
Cavalry of the Company's Service... .. +++ 0+ 
Volunteers of Bourbon .....060.. eeseeeeees 

The Battalion of India .......:eeeseeeeee 192 
Trvalids ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsscsce 126 


Artillery of Louis XV., officersand men...... &3 


One of their first acts was the immo- 
lation of their commissary, whom they 
cut to pieces before Lally’s face. 

Among the King’s Artillery, was 
Jean Baptiste Louis Romé de L’Isle, 
the celebrated French crystallographer, 
then secretary to a defunct corps of 
engineers. 

The quantity of military stores de- 
ewe by Lally into the hands of 
Coote, is almost incredible, 

There were 671 brass and iron can- 
non and mortars; 438 mortar beds 
and carriages ; 84,041 shot and shell, 
round, double-headed, and grape ; 
230,580 pounds of powder ; 538,137 
rounds of ball-cartridge, made up for 

uebusses, muskets, pistols, and gin- 
galls; 910 pairs of pistols; 12,580 
other firearms; 4,895 swords, bayonets, 
and sabres; 1,200 poleaxes, and every- 
thing else connected with warfare in 
proportion. 

‘idings of the fall of Pondicherry 
were received with the utmost joy in 
Britain; and on Sunday, the 2nd 


August, there were prayers and thanks 
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offered up to Heaven in all the churches 
of England. 

On that day Lally arrived at Fort 
St. George, a prisoner of war on parole. 
He had begged so be sent to Cudalore, 
that he might have the attendance of 
French as well as British surgeons ; 
but the Governor of Madras insisted 
on his removal to that place, to which 
he had him conveyed in his own palan- 
quin, 

A Highland regiment garrisoned 
Pondicherry; and as Lally had de- 
stroyed many of the British fortifica- 
tions, Coote retaliated by blowing up 
the bastions, and hurling the glacis into 
the ditch, The plunder acquired 
amounted to £2,000,000 sterling, and 
the quantity of lead discovered in the 
stores was immense. Lally found 
means, however, to convey away his 
own cash and valuables (200,000 pa- 
godas of eight shillings each), which 
were retaken by Colonel Coote’s or- 
ders, The pillage of the magnificent 
pe of the governor (on which M. 

upleix had spent a million) was a 
subject of regret by every oflicer who 
beheld it. 

On the very day Lally surrendered, 
his Scottish compatriot, Monsieur Law, 
on whose assistance he had greatly re- 
lied, was defeated by Major Carnac. 

M. Law was the nephew of the fa- 
mous financial projector, John Law, 
Laird of Lauriston, near Edinburgh, 
who, in 1720, was Premier of France 
and Comptroller-General of Finance ; 
the same whose desperate schemes 


brought that kingdom to the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

M. Law had made himself useful to 
the Shah Zaddah, son of the late Mo- 
gul, in supporting the young prince’s 
hereditary claims, and enforcing his 
authority on the provinces of the em- 
_. With two hundred Frenchmen, 

e persuaded the Shah to turn his 
arms against Bengal, and accordingly 
the young and rash prince entered that 
rich and fertile territory, at the head 
of eighty thousand Indians, whose ope- 
rations were directed by Law and cer- 
tain French chevaliers, his friends, In 
the eyes of the English, who were now 
become the arbiters of oriental power 
and principalities, the support of these 
adventurers, and the presence of an 
exiled Scottish Jacobite, were more 
prejudicial to the title of Zaddah than 
any other objection, and they joined 


the Subah of Bengal to oppose his pro- 
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gress. A battle ensued at Guya, 
where Major Carnac, with two thou- 
sand five hundred sepoys, five hundred 
English, and twenty thousand blacks, 
cut to pieces the vast forces of the 

oung prince, taking prisoners M. 

aw, seven French officers, and sixty 
of their soldiers. 

Law never returned to Scotland. 
He is said to have been the progenitor 
of the Bonapartist General, Count 
Lauriston, and his brother, Baron 
Clapperknowes. Though the estate has 
passed from it, their family is still re- 
presented by Lieut.-Colonel Law, x.u., 
of the Newfoundland Companies, an 
officer who distinguished himself in 
Spain with the 71st Highlanders. 

Soon after the fall of Pondicherry, 
the French settlement of Mahé, on the 
coast of Malabar, was reduced by 
Hector Munro, a Scottish officer, who 
there took two hundred pieces of can- 
non; and thus the whole commerce of 
the mighty peninsula of India, from 
the point of the Carnatic to the mouth 
of the Ganges, fell under the dominion 
of Britain, together with the extensive 
trade of the vast and wealthy provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orixa. 

On the 3rd February, the Nabob 
made his triumphal entry into Pondi- 
cherry. He was seated in a wooden 
castle on the back of a gigantic ele- 
phant, and was accompanied by twelve 
of his wives, escorted by British troops 
and by his own guards, armed with 
bows, lances, and matchlocks, 

Ultimately Lally was permitted to 
retain all his own property, amounting 
to nearly £100,000 in cash ; and being 
brought to Britain as a prisoner of 
war, in H. M. ship Onslow, he was 
landed in September, 1761, and con- 
fined to a certain limit in Nottingham- 
shire. Afterwards, obtaining from the 
young King George III. permission to 
depart, most unfortunately for himself, 
he turned his steps towards France, 
the land of his father’s adoption. His 
brother, Nichel Lally, appears to have 
remained in India; and in after years 
to have commanded, under Tippo Saib, 
that mixed force of topasses and se- 
Poyss known as Lally's Party. 

aving given his parole of honour 
to return whenever the British Govern- 
ment should require his presence, the 
Count, on the 14th October, “ after 
having discharged all his debts to 
tradesmen and servants” (as the Lon- 
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don papers of the time state), set sail 
for France. 

Notwithstanding the long and gal- 
lant defence he had maintained at 
Pondicherry—thus affording the high- 
est proofs of firmness, fidelity, bravery, 
and activity he was arrested soon 
after his return to France, and com- 
mitted to that prison of so many terri- 
ble memories, the Bastile, being ac- 
cused of many grievous things by the 
ministry, who were then instituting a 
severe inquiry into the conduct of the 
civil and military officers who had 
commanded in Canada, the Carnatic, 
and other possessions they had lost. 

Among the charges against Lally 
were, betraying the interests of King 
Louis and the French East India Com. 
pany; of abusing the high authority 
with which he had been vested; of 
unwarrantable exactions from the sub- 
jects of his most Christian Majesty, as 
well as from foreigners resident in 
Pondicherry ; for permitting that place 
to fall into the hands of the British; 
and for generally mismanaging the 
high public trust committed to his 
care. 

In vain did the gallant and unfortu. 
nate Lally urge his many services, his 
many wounds, his grey hairs, and his 
health, broken by toil, by anxiety, 
and the fevers of a torrid climate, in 
the cause of his king and adopted 
country ; in vain did he urge his many 
bitter remonstrances sent to France, 
and Count d’Aché’s illegal detention 
of the treasure of M. de Lequille; in 
vain was the Protest signed in the hall 
of Fort St. Louis adduced to show how 
his efforts had been baffled and ren- 
dered worse than futile by the insub- 
ordination of the chef-d’escadre; in 
vain did he explain how the Marquis 
de Bussy had loitered in Arcot, and 
that he (himself) had been long and 
frequently without a rupee to pay his 
troops ; how the Rajah of Mysore had 
failed in his promises; and thus how 
famine—a source of deadlier fear than 
British cannon-shot — bore heavily on 
all in Pondicherry ; how his detach- 
ment sent to Gingi had been cut off to 
aman; and how Chandernagore had 
been taken in the English spirit of ag- 
gression, contrary to the faith of trea- 
ties, and that neutrality which had 
subsisted between France and Britain 
in India, and immediately after the 


former had rendered the latter a signal 
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service in fot taking part against her 
with the Nabob of Bengal. 

The Government required a victim 
to satisfy the people. His defence 
was useless, for Brigadier-General the 
Marquis de Bussy, and Admiral Count 
a’ Aché, whose honour and safety were 
deeply interested in his disgrace and 
condemnation, were the principal wit- 
nesses examined against him. Thus, 
in consequence of the severe conclu- 
sions which the Procureur-General had 
given against the Count de Lally, on 
the night of Sunday, the 4th May, 
1763, he was removed from the Bas- 
tile, where he had endured a long im- 
prisonment, to the prison of the Con- 
ciergerie, which adjoined the Court of 
Parliament. 

* Though it was but one o’clock in 
the morning when he arrived at the 
Conciergerie ” (to quote the Report of 
his condemnation), ‘ he refused to go 
to bed; and about seven he appeared 
before his judges. They ordered him 
to be divested of his red ribband and 
cross, to which he submitted with the 
most perfect indifference ; and he was 
then placed on a stool, to undergo a 
course of interrogation.” 

At this crisis, one sharp pang of 
bitterness would seem to have shot 
through his heart. Clasping his hands, 
and raising his eyes— 

**My God!” he exclaimed, ‘ oh, 
my God! is this the reward of forty 
years’ faithful service as a soldier ?” 

The interrogation lasted six hours, 
and again the Marquis de Bussy and 
Gount d’Aché were successively exa- 
mined against him, By nine in the 
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evening the trial was over, and the 
Count was re-conducted to the Bas- 
tile, surrounded by guards and several 
companies of the city watch. 

At six o'clock next morning the 
judges delivered their opinions, which 
were so various that the clock of the 
Conciergerie struck four in the after- 
noon before they came toa conclusion, 
and pronounced their arrét, or decree, 
which contained a brief recital of the 
charges against the Count, without 
specifying the facts on which they were 
respectively founded ; but for the re- 

aration of which it was declared that 

e should be stripped of all his titles, 
his military rank, and dignities; that 
all his property should be confiscated 
to the king, and that his head should 
be struck from his body on the public 
scaffold, 

Lally heard their sentence without 
emotion, and with the most admirable 
resolution prepared at once todie. He 
had but a brief time given him, and 
early on the morning of Thursday, the 
22nd December, 1763, was hastily, al. 
most privately, beheaded, by the com. 
mon executioner of Paris, at the Place 
de Gréve, with a wooden gag in his 
mouth, to prevent him from address- 
ing the people. 

Thus, in his sixty-fourth year, ter- 
minated the eventful life of Arthur 
Count Lally —in many respects the 
victim surrendered by a weak Govern. 
to popular clamour ; and affording in 
his fate a memorable instance of the 
injustice and ingratitude which so often 
in those times disgraced the Court of 
Versailles. 
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MY THIRD FLIGHT; OR, A VISIT TO THE GREAT ANTHROPOPHAGUS AND Hts 
DOMINIONS. q 


AnoBopos Bacievs. 


“« Parpon me, sir, I shall do no such 
thing. I travel for recreation as well 
as fur knowledge, and I have no no- 
tion of visiting so dull a country as 
that island of Sir Thomas More’s dis- 
covery, where the people live in paral- 
lelograms, as they doin New Lanark; 
and, moreover, I have got a Utopia of 
my own, to which I shall be conduct- 
ing you one of those days. By cock 
and pie, sir, and all the merry oaths 
that were ever taken, I shall be great- 
ly surprised if you don’t admit it to be 
one of the most social and jovial spots 
in Faery-land.” 

‘*Very well,” quoth he, in reply ; 
**but we must do something or an- 
other, or how shall we get rid of our 
superfluous nervous activity ? for I per- 
ceive you are nearly as restless and 
fidgetty a being as myself.” 

** Something we must do, decided- 
ly,” suid I; **for may I be a citizen 
of your country, if I am not utterly 
weary, both in the flesh and the spirit, 
sitting here day after day, waiting for 
those shabby driblets of news which 
the electric telegraph brings us from 
the banks of the Danube and shores of 
the Bosphorus.” 

«* Bah !—electricity,” said he; ‘¢ it’s 
a deuced tardy mode of conveyance, at 
the best.” 

*¢ How much quicker,” said I, ‘do 
your posts travel ?” 

**So quick,” said he, ‘‘that we 
invariably get the news of an event 
before it happens; however, that is a 
speed you are not likely to come up 
to for some time to come. But, to 
return to business—where shall we go 
to-night ?” 

«* Wherever you please, sir,” said I. 

The words were scarce out of my 
mouth, when he snapped me up, and 
flew away with me, whither I had no 
notion. After flying a considerable 
time, the motion of his wings ceased ; 
he dropped down like a bird, and I felt 
the earth once more under my feet. 

«*Where may we be now?” said [, 
my teeth chattering with cold, my 
knees knocking together, my limbs ri- 


gid as icicles, the breath turning into 
hoar-frost as fast as it escaped from 
my lips. Well did I know we stood 
upon some extraordinary altitude, the 
temperature was so much lower than [ 
had ever experienced it in our hardest 
winters. 

‘** On the top of a celebrated moun- 
tain, and an enchanted one,” said Dia- 
volo at my elbow, looking provokingly 
comfortable, while I was cold and 
wretched beyond description. 

** But what mountain,” said I, ‘for 
all are pretty much alike at these un- 
conscionable heights? I presume we 
are somewhere very close to the ever- 
frozen pole ?” 

‘©You stand on the peak of Ararat,” 
said the fiend. 

** Then ought we to see the debris of 
the Ark,’ I answered, “if the tradi- 
tions of the Caucasus are to be relied 
on,” 

** The mist is too thick,” said he; 
*« and besides, we have something else 
to look at better worth seeing. This 
is a sacred and enchanted hill, as I 
have told you; and I have brought 
you to a particular point, from whence 
things are to be seen both as they are 
and as they are not; yet, when you 
have seen them as they are not, you 
will acknowledge that you have also 
seen them as they are.” 

‘* A very pretty enigma,” I replied, 
*¢ the solution of which must needs be 
curious ; but pray resolve it speedily, 
for I am very cold.” 

** You are of a cold constitution,” 
said he. 

I had a retort on my tongue, but I 
bridled it. 

** Before we can distinguish any ob- 
ject whatsoever,” he continued, ‘‘ we 
must manage to disperse this fog. 
There are several ways of doing it, but 
as I happen to have a bag of tolerably 
strong wind in my pocket, we may as 
well make use of it; so lie down at 
once on your face, or you will be 
blown away somewhere down into 
Lesser Armenia.” 

There was scarce time to obey the 
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direction before he broke the seal of a 
small leathern sack, such as is used at 
the post-office to convey letters, and 
let loose a termagant young hurricane, 
which escaping with the roar of a herd 
of lions, swept down the vast sides of 
the celebrated old mountain, and near- 
ly swept me over the brow, though I 
held to the rocks with the grasp of a 
dead hand. Indeed, had he not clap- 
ped his foot on me in good time, I had 
surely been carried away by the vio- 
lence of the puff. By-the-bye, I dis- 
tinctly recognised the cloven hoof as 
he planted it on my back; it felt pre- 
cisely as if the foot of an old he-goat 
had done me the service. 

As soon as the air recovered its 
equilibrium, which it did very gradu- 
ally, Irose from the earth, and was 
agreeably surprised to find that the 

ale had warmed the atmosphere while 
it dispersed its impurities. 

The clearness was now as magical 
as the obscurity had been before; still, 
owing to the vast extent of the pros- 
pect before me and below me, as well 
as the infinite variety of objects scat- 
tered over the field of view, my vision 
was bewildered, and for some moments 
I could distinguish nothing. 

«*Turn your eyes north.west and by 
north,” said Diavolo. 

«I see a mighty city in the midst of 
a dismal plain, and built on the banks 
of a great icy stream.” 

** We have no such river as that in 
my country,” quoth he, with a grin. 

‘*I suppose the Styx is not often 
frozen over,” I answered. 

** Not in communibus annis, at all 
events,” said he. 

«* But what city is this ?—is it a city 
or a barrack? I see nothing but sol- 
diers; I hear nothing but the clash of 
arms, and what would seem to be the 
hoarse voices of drill-sergeants.” 

** Not all soldiers. Examine those 
great squares, and look into any of 
those numerous churches. There is a 
civic, you see, as well as a military 
population.” 

** What do you call a population ?” 
I cried, while my hair stood on end 
with horror at a peculiarity I then first 
noticed. ‘* Why, the inhabitants of 
this city have no heads upon their 
shoulders.” 

‘« Very true,” said the demon; “you 
behold the capital of a nation in which 
there is only a single head for a hun- 
dred millions of people.” 


** How the deuce do they manage to 
do without their heads, of all parts of 
their bodies?” I inquired, with intense 
anxiety. 

‘On the contrary,” said he, ‘if 
they had heads they would not know 
what to do with them; for what is the 
use of a head to a man who would 
hazard it by thinking, and forfeit it by 
expressing his theughts ?” 

‘Then there is a law, it seems, 
in this country against thought ?” 

‘** The people think by proxy; they 
have abdicated the privilege them. 
selves, and agreed to confer it upon a 
single chief, who is literally the head 
of the nation—not in figure only, like 
the sovereigns of other lands.” 

‘* They have some method of speak- 
ing,” said I; ‘I hear voices, or 
sounds resembling them.” 

«‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ they make a 
shift to utter some low, melancholy 
sounds. They sigh, they yawn, they 
groan, they can even whisper, but that 
not often, only when their monarch, or 
Great Anthropophagus, as he is called, 
is a clear thousand leagues away, and 
the wind blowing strong from him to 
them.” 

By a powerful internal effort, I made 
myself, for a few moments, all ear, in 
order to catch, as well as I might, the 
few miserable notes that came from 
that barbarous city, that metropolis of 
savage desolation. 

By degrees I was able to analyse 
the murmur, which was a Babel of all 
manner of hideous, servile noises—the 
moans of the hopeless, the sighs of 
broken hearts and crushed spirits, the 
mumblings of abject superstition, the 
yawn of torpor, the whispers of cow- 
ardly discontent, and the shrieks of 
creatures in torture — some in dun- 
geons, some on their way to remote 
exiles. The shrieks were the only 
sounds that were free. 

‘* You hear,” said he, * the language 
of an empire. I suppose, like all 
tongues, it has a grammar, which, if I 
knew, I could teach you the inflections 
of a groan, and how to conjugate the 
mumblings of a beastly monk.” 

“Ts it the same sad tongue they 
speak in the provinces?” I begged him 
to inform me. 

‘* The same, except the usual varie- 
ties of patois. There are the same dif- 
ferences between the language of the 
capital and the provincial dialects, as 
there are between the growls of dif- 
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ferent kinds of bears, the croaks of 
frogs of different marshes, or the notes 
of the several species of melancholy, 
moping birds.” 

«‘One thing,” said I, ‘I perceive 
plainly in the lot of these degraded 
millions — they seem able to make all 
sorts of inarticulate sounds except 
laughter.” 

* This empire circles the globe,” re- 
plied the fiend. ‘* No vaster dominion 
has ever lain under the foot of any 
human despot; yet what you have 
observed is true: in all that boundless 
territory not a laugh is to be heard.” 

The fiend himself was affected while 
he made the observation, and spoke in 
a tone of pathos that surprised me. 

** Not for the most brilliant crown 
that ever wreathed the brows of king 
or kaisar,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ would I be 
the inhabitant of that dreary, unlaugh- 
ing city, for a single revolution of the 
sun,” 

*‘ Nor would I myself,” subjoined my 
attendant, frankly, “ were it a thousand 
times a cooler climate than it is.” 

At another time this remark, though 
seriously made, would have diverted 
me; but I was now too much engrossed 
to heed it. A new description of noise 
now caught my attention, perfectly 
distinct from any I had heard, with a 
metallic tone in it, evidently not pro- 
ceeding from the headless multitudes, 
though it was generally mingled with 
the mumblings I have already alluded 
to. At length I discovered that it was 
nothing but the jangling of innumer- 
able bells ; and my companion imme- 
diately informed me, that in the cease- 
less bobbing and ringing of bells con- 
sisted the chief employment and only 
pastime of the subjects of the Great 
Anthropophagus. 

‘‘There are more bells,” said he, 
“in this wretched country than in all 
this noisy world beside; so that if the 
people want heads, it cannot be said 
that they want tongues. Observe that 
forest of steeples and spires, of all co- 
lours, some gilt, but the greater num- 
ber green, not one of them but has its 
leash of iron tongues chiming day and 
night in honour of some of their scurvy 
saints, of whom they have twenty le- 
gions.” 

‘Do you remember the French 
epigram ?” said I~ 

“ *Persecuteurs du genre humain, 
Qui sonnez sans misericorde, 


Que n’avez-vous au cou la corde 
Que vous tenez dedans la main?” 
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«Till give you a Latin one in re- 
turn,” quoth he— 

‘** ra sacerdotes a nobis sepe requirunt, 

Et tantum reddunt aris ob zra sonum.’” 

This, I was well aware, was a hit at 
church bells in general ; and, I must 
own, I thought it came ill from a gen- 
tleman who had never paid tithes or 
church-rates in his life. However, 
I let the matter drop, with the obser- 
vation, that as bell-ringing seemed the 
only pleasure these poor creatures en- 
joyed, we should not be too hard upon 
them for indulging in it so freely. 

“«* Not their only pleasure,” said he ; 
*‘don’t you sce what a set of drunken 
slaves they are ?—when they are not 
mumbling their credos and pater-nos- 
ters, they are sure to be tippling and 
boozing ; but you may remark that 
they are never merry, even in their 
cups.” 

‘J grudge them their potations,” 
said I, ‘still less than their bells; 
there is only one blessing for them— 
to forget! Let them drink on, and 
drink for ever! I wish that mighty 
river that traverses their plains were 
Lethe for their sake.” 

“‘ Then,” I added, “I suppose the 
wretches are honest; saving their 
boozing propensities, they seem to be 
exceedingly orderly and well-behaved.” 

«Orderly enough,” he replied, “ but 
order is not always the same as mora- 
lity. Do you see that extensive build- 
ing, around which there seems to be 
more than usual ferment—people going 
in and out continually, and some ex- 
tremely solemn proceedings going for- 
ward under its roof ?” 

«* Tt seems a court of justice,” said I. 

** You see the judges ?” said he. 

Yes,” said 1; “and just at this 
moment I see one of them called aside 
by a person in the court; they have 
retired to converse behind a curtain.” 

‘*T'll draw that curtain for you,” 
said he. 

** The judge seems to be pocketing 
a sum of money,” I exclaimed. 

**No doubt ‘of it,” said Diavolo; 
‘* the party making the present is sim- 
ly agent for the defendant in the suit. 
Now let us observe how the cause ter- 
minates.” 

The judge returned to the judgment- 
seat: the proceedings seemed to be 
continued for some time with the 
utmost gravity and decorum ; but the 
result was, of course, decided by what 
had passed behind the curtain. 

x 
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In future,” said I, ‘I shall look 
upon Judge Bridlegoose, with his dice- 
box, as an upright magistrate.” 

** What you have seen in this one 
court,” said my friend, “is going on, 
in some shape or another, at this mo- 
ment in every court in the empire. 
And now that you have seen how 
they steal justice, let me show you 
how expert they are in stealing other 
things. You observe those immense 
government magazines and stores?” 

‘*Thronged with people in official 
or military uniforms?” 

“Yes; can you distinguish what 
they are about ?” 

I watched the officers closely for 
some minutes, for, whatever it was 
they were doing seemed to be done 
with the greatest caution and circum- 
spection. At length I was thoroughly 
satisfied as to the nature of their pro- 
ceedings. 

‘They are all thieving,” I cried out. 
*«Some are plundering casks of pro- 
visions, others are filching military ac- 
coutrements, a third party is guzzling 
the rum intended for the fleet. Nay, 
my sight deceives me, if that venerable 
old gentleman with the enormous white 
mustaches, who seems to be some 
great general or dignitary, is not filling 
his breeches’-pocket with gold out of 
the public chest.” 

«* That he is, you may rely upon it,” 
said the fiend, in an ecstasy of de. 
light ; “‘ and if some hundreds of men 
of the same rank and consequence in 
the kingdom are a whit honester than 
he is, the officials of the nation are 
most egregiously belied by travellers 
and writers of the highest authority. 
Now, do you see that demure clerk in 
the corner, with the great ledger be- 
fore him? What is he doing, think 
you?” 

«He seems a highly respectable 

rson,’’ I answered. ‘ Of course, he 
Is an accountant.” 

‘¢ That highly respectable gentleman 
is not only an expert accountant, but 
he is an experter cook. He is cooking 
the public accounts at this very mo- 
ment, to serve them up to the great 
Anthropophagus to-morrow.” 

** A dainty dish to lay before aking,” 
said I. 

He then drew my attention to an- 
other point of the compass, consider- 
ably to the south, where there was a 
great harbour, in which a fleet rode at 
anchor, and dockyards hard by, where 


the ship-builders were as busy as bees. 
There was a fine frigate on the stocks, 
and Diavolo desired me to examine 
closely the timber of which they were 
building it. It was rotten: in England 
it would have been used for fire- 
wood.” 

** The government pays for the best 
of the forest, and gets the worst for its 
money,” said my guide. 

*©So may all such governments be 
served,” said I. ‘* Considering that 
these people have no heads, they are 
wonderfully shrewd fellows, with ex- 
ceedingly sharp eyes for the main 
chance.” 

‘* Despotism sharpens certain facul- 
ties, while it blunts others,” he re- 
plied. 

«« But how long, pray, do these rot- 
ten vessels of theirs keep the sea?” I 
inquired. 

*‘ A cruise or two in those stormy 
waters yonder is the usual length of 
their span. When they founder or go 
to pieces, the blame is thrown upon an 
insect which conveniently abounds in 
their harbours, but which, believe me, 
has a very small share of the havoc to 
answer for.” 

‘*One thingis clear,” said I: ‘every- 
thing in this empire is corrupt and 
rotten. It is hard tosay which are the 
more pestilent communities—the troops 
of their officials or the broods of their 
vermin.” 

‘«* We will say no more on the latter 
subject at present,” said he, signifi- 
vantly. ** You were talking just now 
of dainty dishes: I recommend you a 
peep into the contents of that train of 
loaded wagons which is now on the 
point of setting out for the army in the 
field. I'll uncover one of them for 
you.” 

**T see something very necessary for 
the preparation of a dainty dish,” said 
I— “a capital supply of charcoal or 
peat.” 

“Do you call that peat?” said he, 
with one of his frightful grins. 

«* What else can it be?” 

‘Bread for the troops,” said he, 
with a still more satanic grimace ; and 
then broke forth into a hideous laugh, 
that made all the recesses of Ararat 
ring. 

It seemed incredible ; but there was 
no doubt that the abominable black 
mass was what Diavolo affirmed it to 
be ; for revolting as it was, I observed 
the soldiers who were guarding the 
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train stealing lumps of it, and devour- 
ing them greedily. 

** Hard duty,” said I, “to fight the 
battles of one’s country on such diet as 
that.” 

**Good enough for them,” said he, 
‘¢if you only knew what a monstrous- 
ly unjust war the army is engaged in 
at this moment. We don’t pique our- 
selves on our public morality in my 
country,” he added; ‘‘but much as 
os may have heard us maligned, be- 
lieve me, we are not quite so bad as 
the Great Anthropophagus.” 

«TI believe it,” 1 rejoined. ‘To 
give you only your due, you are not 
so black as you are painted.” 

*©We are mot such liars, at all 
events,” said he, ‘‘ as the king of this 
country and his ministers; and yet 
lying has been supposed to be the 
quality in which we shine most.” 

** He will improve you,” I observed, 
‘‘ when you get him among you. Have 
you a particular quarter for the An- 
thropophagi ?” 

“Formerly,” said he, ‘we gave 
them some little freedom ; but one of 
them broke loose, and committed such 
frightful excesses, that ever since we 
have imprisoned them under a triple 
chain of mountains.” 

** Now, what did he do?” I de- 
sired to know. 

‘«* He took corporal possession of an 
unfortunate brother of mine,” said the 
fiend, shuddering to the uttermost joint 
of his tail. 

** Possessed a demon!” I exclaimed, 
with astonishment, and almost incre- 
dulity. 

** Yes,” he answered ; ‘* and a much 
more serious thing it is, let me tell 
you, for a demon to be possessed by a 
man, than for a man to be possessed 
by ademon. Inthe former case there 
is no chance of exorcism, for though 
we have priests enough, we are badly 
off for holy water. 

I was at a loss to know whether he 
jested or spoke in earnest; but he 
really did appear to retain a painful 
recollection of some grievous calamity 
that had befallen his relative; so that 
being of a believing, as well as a pity- 
ing disposition, I could neither doubt 
his veracity, nor refuse my commise- 
ration. After some little pause, I in- 
quired what the population might be 
of the metropolis upon which our gaze 
had been fixed. 
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** Which of the populations do you 
mean ?” he demanded. 

“Why,” said I, “are there two 
populations in one city ?” 

Another grin was succeeded by ano- 
ther explosion of merriment, Sade 
than any which had yet escaped him. 

** You have seen,” quoth he, “ how 
delicately this nation feeds, how co- 
piously they drink, and what adepts 
they are in the fine-arts of jobbing and 


memes J you shall now behold how 
uxuriantly they sleep, and how so- 


cially into the bargain. I can unroof 
a house, let me tell you, as expertly 
as if I hobbled on two sticks; and to 
give you a touch of my skill, there’s an 
entire street unroofed for you. Look 
in and see with your own eyes in what 
charming dormitories repose the people 
of these dominions, for you know how 
dangerous it is to credit the tales of 
your travellers.” 

I looked, and saw the most loathsome 
spectacle that ever a human eye turned 
away from with disgust. From one end 
of the great street to the other, the cham- 
bers were nothing but nests of detes- 
table vermin, live museums of entomo- 
logy, states.general of the insect king- 
dom, where the most obscene and tor- 
menting tribes were represented most 
numerously, They covered and black- 
ened walls, floors, ceilings, furniture ; 
and as to the sleepers, they were abso- 
lutely lost in the mobs of their accursed 
bedfellows. This was the officina gen- 
tium indeed. In the street there were 
houses of all ranks, the habitations of 
the poor and the abodes of the rich ; 
in all it was the same scene of horror. 
Their insect tyrants were no respecters 
of persons, but rioted impartially in 
the cottage and the palace; in the 
settle-bed of the artisan and under the 
purple canopy of the noble. 

‘I see,” said 1 to my companion, 
‘I now see that perfect equality 
may exist in a country without a sha- 
dow of liberty. As in France and 
England it is the vaunt of the people 
that they are all on a level before the 
law, so may this nation boast with 
justice, that they are all equals in the 
presence of the emperor and the 3 

«You will be pleased to hear,” he 
rejoined, “that the Anthropophagus 
himself enjoys no immunity from the 
nocturnal plagues of his subjects. 
They crawl, it is said, over his purple, 
frisk on his council-table, and even 
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make free at times to suck his imperial 
blood. To protect himself from them 
he is always in motion, galloping from 
one part of his bleak dominions to an- 
other, under pretence of reviewing his 
troops, inspecting his navy, or attend- 
ing congresses of his brother ogres.” 

“Then,” said I, ‘¢ what tyrannises 
over the tyrant is virtually the supreme 
power. ‘The is the true kaisar.” 

*¢ Mob government, after all,” said 
the fiend, smiling. 

Here the conversation was inter- 
rupted by a sudden and redoubled 
ringing of the millions of bells already 
noticed; the innumerable glittering 
steeples sent forth, with one accord, a 
deafening peal, evidently occasioned 
by some great religious anniversary, 
or some extraordinary event, filling the 
dreary empire with unprecedented 
joy- and triumph. 

«¢ Perhaps,” said I, ‘the great An- 
thropophagus is dead! Some signal 
mercy has surely been vouchsafed to 
his people. Hark! mingled with the 
chimes, I hear the notes of a general 
thanksgiving, as if ten thousand choirs 
in concert were singing the ‘'Te 
Deum.’ ” 

*¢ And so they are,” said the fiend ; 
and I'll tell you for what—news has 
just reached the capital of a cowardly 
massacre, perpetrated by a portion of 
the imperial fleet on the southern shore 
of that black and stormy sea yonder, 
Observe that town just laid in ruins ; 
you see the smoke of the conflagra- 
tion ; you may hear the cries of the 
few that have survived the butchery. 
This piratical, treacherous, and mur- 
derous deed is what their vile priests, 
by the orders of their bloodthirsty 





tyrant, are now celebrating as a glo- 
rious victory, with blasphemous songs 
and liturgies.” 

‘And the unfortunate people, the 
victims of this detestable outrage,” I 
cried, “have they no friends, no al- 
lies ?” 

«On the contrary,” he replied, with 
the most hideous expression I had 
ever yet seen his countenance wear, 
‘‘ they are prodigiously well off in that 
respect.” 

“ Well off!” I exclaimed. 

«‘ Why, yes,” said he; ‘ those two 
gallant united fleets you sce riding 
comfortably at anchor, a few short 
hours’ sail from that scene of havoc 
and carnage—those are their auxilia- 
ries by sea. ‘The oflicers of the two 
squadrons have just had a jolly dinner 
together ; they were bravely employed 
drinking the healths of their friends 
and protegées, while the guns of the 
Anthropophagus were blowing them to 
atoms. I am sorry,” he continued, * to 
increase the distress you naturally feel 
at such a spectacle ; but the flag of one 
of the two squadrons cannot fail to 
interest you.” 

I looked, but refused to believe the 
testimony of my eyes. 

«‘ Lying fiend,” I cried, ‘this is a 
trick you are playing me ; that cannot 
be the flag of England!—that cannot 
be the flag that has 


“« *Braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze!’ ” 


“¢ As you are growing uncivil,” said 
he, keeping his temper better than I 
had done, “we had better separate 
for the rest of the evening.” 
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THOMAS MOORE.* 


Our Memoir of Moore, in former no- 
tices of Lord John Russell's publica- 
tion, has brought him to the forty-sixth 
year of his age —a period in which his 
reputation had been fully made. For 
the Music of his country he had done 
more than it could have been possible 
for any one who did not combine great 
powers both of musical and poetical ex- 
pression to have effected. ‘The service 
thus tendered to the better literature of 
his country did not consist alone, or even 
chiefly, in associating his own exqui- 
site words to that divine music, but in 
disuniting from it the vile words which, 
before his time, had been connected 
with all the Irish airs. We have some- 
where heard it said of the Scotch mu- 
sic, that the devil supplied words to 
angelic music. If this was true of the 
music of Scotland, still more true was 
it of that ot Ireland; and whether the 
union between Moore’s words and the 
music of his country is, as we cannot 
but hope and believe, to be a perma- 
nent one or not, the old association 
between devilish words and angelic 
harmonies is for ever broken. When- 
ever we feel the sort of dissatisfac- 
tion with Moore which his earlier 
poctry is calculated to provoke, or 
when we are disposed to be angry with 
his rabid politics, we remember this, 
the greatest service which, in mo- 
dern times, a poet has ever rendered 
to his country, and we feel that more 
than atonement has been made. 

The promise of Moore’s youth had 
been more than realised by the poem 
of “ Lalla Rookh ” —a work fairly en- 
titled to rank with any of the great 

oems of the brilliant period in which 
it appeared. It had been long medi- 
tated ; the plan of the stories of which 
it consists had been often altered and 
recast ; and yet, carefully as the mate- 
rials were prepared, and great as is the 
elaboration of particular passages, it 
seems to have been hastily and inar- 
tificially put together. It was, however, 
a wonderful work. Of the several 
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pieces which it contains, we ourselves 
are disposed decidedly to prefer the 
‘* Vemep Propnert ;” and as decidedly 
—owing, perhaps, to our feeling that 
the imagination ought to be allowed to 
move, free from all associations of 
modern politics, in the neutral ground 
of romantic poetry, and to the obtru- 
siveness with which Irish grievances 
are forced upon us under eastern alle- 
gories—to place lowest in the scale of 
relative merit the story of the “ Fire 
WonrsuipreErs.” 

In prose Moore had now written his 
‘*¢ Life of Sheridan,” and his ** Memoir of 
Captain Rock.” He was in treaty for 
a life of Grattan, which ended in no- 
thing ; and a life of Byron was pro- 
jected by him. Byron had himself 
written a memoir, which he gave to 
Moore. Moore, with Byron’s know- 
ledge and participation, had sold this to 
Murray, to be published after Byron’s 
death —. Moore, however, reserving 
editorial rights and privileges, and, 
during Byron’s life, having a right of 
redeeming the manuscript by repaying 
to Murray the money paid for it. On 
Byron’s death, Murray’s right became 
absolute; and, after a good deal of 
negotiation, the matter ended by the 
destruction of the manuscript — such 
being the anxious wish of the family, 
and Byron’s executor removing such 
scruple as Moore had of destroying a 
work entrusted to him for posthumous 
publication, by stating that Byron had 
expressed regret at having placed the 
manuscript out of his own control. 

Such pecuniary sacrifice as the de- 
struction of the manuscript involved, 
both Murray and Moore appeared 
anxious to make, when the wishes of 
the family were distinctly known. The 
precise legal rights of the parties could 
not at the moment be known, as Moore 
had no copy of the deed, and Murray’s 
could not be found; when afterwards 
found, it confirmed Murray’s recollec- 
tion, Neither seems to have regarded 
the matter in any other light at the 
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time, than as to which of them was the 
person to make a graceful compliment 
to the family. In spite of all that has 
been written on the subject, we have 
as yet seen nothing that satisfies us of 
the propriety of destroying the manu- 
script. 

In a former paper we have given 
extracts from Moore's diary, on the 
subject of this Byron manuscript. 
Whether such manuscript had ever 
been written or not, it is not impro- 
bable that Moore, whose profession 
was that of authorship, should have 
been induced to write a 
Byron. While there were great difli- 
culties in the way of any account which 
would not give pain to his family, yet 
Moore was likely to accomplish a task, 
which would certainly have been at- 
tempted by others, with more just con- 
sideration of what was due, both to the 
dead and to the living, than any one 
else into whose hands it was likely to 
fall. Moore's connexion with the great 
house of Longman would have naturally 
made them the publishers; but, in ad- 
dition to the fact that Murray was 
Byron’s publisher, and to the entan- 
glement which the affair of the destroyed 


manuscript created, Murray had a very 


large number of letters of Byron's, 
written under circumstances that re- 
lieved his biographer from all delicacy 
on the score of printing what was not 
intended for the public , as these letters 
were, though written to Murray, in. 
tended for the circle of Byron's friends 
who frequented his publisher’s estab. 
lishment, and had been shown pretty 
freely to all who felt any interest about 
him. These letters were in Murray’s 
possession, and were supposed to be his 
exclusive property. It had not yet, 
we believe, been judicially decided 
that the personal representative of the 
deceased had a right to restrain the 
publication of such letters. In addi- 
tion to the letters addressed to Murray, 
there were several to Moore himself— 
who was almost the only other friend 
with whom Byron corresponded. His 
letters to Murray were, as we have said, 
in truth written to all his English 
friends. Moore happened to beliving in 
France, and hence a separate corres- 

ondence with him. Moore had losta 
oe sum of money by the destruction 
of the manuscript. ‘The form of Byron’s 
gift—though, no doubt, it was intended 
for Moore—was rather a gift of the ma- 
nuscript to Moore’s son ; ‘and it was felt 
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by Moore's friends, that Byron’s re- 
latives ought to take care that Moore’s 
yielding to their wishes should not be 
ac companied with pecuniary loss to 
him. Scott, in speaking of the matter, 
told Moore that though well aware of 
the honourable feelings which dictated 
the sacrifice of the memoirs, he doubted 
whether he himself, in the same cir- 
cumstances, would have consented to 
it. He thought the family were bound 
to give Moore every assistance towards 
a Life of Lord Byron. Lord Lans- 
downe, it would appear, went further, 
and thought that Byron’s family ought, 
without any consultation with Moore— 
who would certainly have refused to be 
a party to such arrangement—to have 
settled the two thousand pounds which 
Moore returned to Murray, on Moore’s 
family. Difficulties of many kinds 
arose. Byron’s executor was averse 
at first to the publication of any life 
ofhim. ‘* You will write, there can be 
no doubt, a very clever and very sale- 
able book; but I shall be agreeably 
surprised if you should accomplish 
those higher objects which you must 
propose to yourself in writing the life 
of a man like Lord Byron.” Among the 
objects which Moore proposed to him- 
self,in writing Byron's orany other man’s 
life, that which most influenced him was 
to produce a work by the sale of which 
he could help to make out the means of 
support for his family—and he felt it 
hard tohave this interfered with ; yet all 
his friends feared his venturing upon 
the task. We find the following entry 
in his diary :— 


“Received a letter from Lord John Rus- 
sell, full of kindness; expresses his regret 
that I am not so well off in the world as I 
ought to be, and then says, ‘If you write 
(¢f I write!), write poetry, or, if you can 
find a good subject, write prose; but do not 
undertake the life of another reprobate. In 
short, do anything but write the ‘ Life of 
Lord Byron.’ This is too worrying; the 
only work that would enable me to surmount 
my difficulties is that which (with too much 
reason) all are against my undertaking.” — 
Vol. V. p. 51. 


Our Memoir of Moore, in the num- 
ber of this Magazine for November 
last, brought the narrative up to his 
visit to Scotland in 1826. It was the 
very end of October when Moore vi- 
sited Abbotsford — too late to see the 
country as it ought to be seen. The 
delight with which Moore and Scott 
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met—the regard that instantly sprang 
up between them—is recorded by both. 
This part of Moore’s diary has been 
before printed, having been given by 
Moore for Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
and also supplying the materials for 
one of the prefatory introductions to 
the collected edition of Moore’s poems. 
Moore says of Scott: — ‘* He has no 
knowledge or feeling of music ;”* and 
in the preface to the fifth volume 
of his poems, he says: — ‘With the 
signal exception of Milton, there is 
not to be found, I believe, among all 
the eminent poets of England, a single 
musician.” This preface was written 
long after the diary ; and we do not 
know how far the following strik- 
ing passage from the preface is to be 
regarded as qualifying what he had 
written down in his diary within the 
first day or two of his Abbotsford 
visit :— 


“We witness, in our own times—as far as 
the knowledge or practice of music is concern- 
ed—a similar divorce between the two arts ; 
and my friend and neighbour, Mr. Bowles, 
is the only distinguished poet of our day 
whom I can call to mind as being also a mu- 
sician. Not to dwell further, however, on 
living writers, the strong feeling, even to 
tears, with which I have seen Byron listen 
to some favourite melody, has been else- 
where described by me; and the musical 
taste of Sir Walter Scott I ought to be the 
last person to call in question, after the very 
cordial tribute he has left on record to my 
own untutored minstrelsy. But I must say, 
that, pleased as my illustrious friend ap- 
peared really to be, when I first sung for 
him at Abbotsford, it was not till an even- 
ing or two after, at his own hospitable sup- 
per-table, that I saw him in his true sphere 
of musical enjoyment. No sooner had the 
quaigh taken its round, after our repast, 
than his friend, Sir Adam, was called upon, 
with the general acclaim of the whole table, 
for the song of ‘ Hey tuttie tattie,’ and gave 
it out to us with all the true national relish. 
But it was during the chorus that Scott's 
delight at this festive scene chiefly showed 
itself, At the end of every verse, the whole 
company rose from their seats, and stood 
round the table, with arms crossed, so as to 
grasp the hand of the neighbour on each 
side. Thus interlinked, we continued to 
keep measure to the strain, by moving our 
arms up and down, all chanting forth voci- 
ferously, ‘ Hey tuttie tattie, hey tuttie tattie.’ 
Sir Walter's enjoyment of this old Jacobite 
chorus—a little increased, doubtless, by seeing 
how I entered into the spirit of it—gave tothe 
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whole scene, I confess, a zest and charm, in 
my eyes, such as the finest musical perfor- 
mance could not have bestowed on it.”— 
Preface to the 5th Volume of Moore’s Poet- 
ical Works. 


Little as Scott knew of music, yet, 
with Moore as his guest, it could not 
but be the theme of some discourse 
between them; and Scott told his 
brother-poet one of his old bar sto- 
ries :— 


‘*He had been once employed in a case 
where a purchaser of a fiddle had been im- 
posed on as to its value. He found it ne- 
cessary to prepare himself by reading all 
about fiddles in the Encyclopedias, &c., 
and having got the names of Straduerius, 
Amati, &c., glibly on his tongue, got swim- 
mingly through his cause. Not long after 
this, dining at the Duke of Hamilton’s, he 
found himself left alone after dinner with 
the Duke, who had but two subjects he 
could talk of, hunting and music. Having 
exhausted hunting, Scott thought he would 
bring forward his lately acquired learning 
in fiddles ; upon which the Duke grew quite 
animated, and immediately whispered some 
orders to the butler, in consequence of which 
there soon entered the room about half a 
dozen tall servants all in red, each bearing 
a fiddle-case; and Scott found his know- 
ledge brought to no less a test than that of 
telling by the tones of each fiddle, as the 
Duke played it, by what artist it was made. 
‘ By guessing and management,’ he said, ‘ I 
got on pretty well till we were, to my great 
relief, summoned to coffee.’ "—Memoirs, Vol. 
V. p. 4. 


From Abbotsford Moore went on to 
Edinburgh and the neighbourhood. 
Hlis time was limited, and he had to 
crowd together his visits to his friends. 
A supper at Wilson’s is described :— 


“An odd set collected there; among 
others, the poet Hogg. We had also Wil- 
liams, the Rector of the Academy, the per- 
son to whom Lockhart addressed ‘ Peter’s 
Letters ;’ said to be an able man; some 
ladies too, one of whom sung duets with an 
Italian singing-master: a fine contrast be- 
tween this foreigner and Hogg, who yelled 
out savagely two or three Scotch songs, and 
accompanied the burden of one of them by 
labouring away upon the bare shoulders of 
the ladies who sat on each side of him. He 
and I very cordial together; wanted me to 
let him drive me to his farm next day, to 
see wife and bairns. I was much pressed 
to sing, but there being no pianoforte could 
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not; at last, in order not to scem fine (the 
great difficulty one has to get over in such 
society), sung the ‘ Boys of Kilkenny.’”— 


Vol. V. pp. 11, 12. 


We cannot omit his reception at the 
theatre :— 


“12th November.—Went to the Courts 
after breakfast: found out Jeffrey, and walked 
about with him to see everything, being my- 
self the greatest show of the place, and fol- 
lowed by crowds from court to court. Had 
the pleasure of seeing Scott sitting at his 
table, under a row of as dull-looking judges 
as need be. Jeffrey asked him to dine to 
meet me, and though I had already refused 
Jeffrey (in order to dine with the a ays), 
I could not resist this temptation: begged 
of Jeffrey to dine pretty early, in order ‘that 
I might see the theatre. Met Scott after- 
wards, and told him this arrangement. 
‘Very well,’ he said, ‘ I'll order my carriage 
to come at eight o'clock, and I'll just step 
down to the playhouse with you myself.’ 
Company at Jeffrey's, Mr. and Mrs. Ruther- 
ford, Thomson, &c. Sir Walter a different 
man from what he was at Abbotsford; a 
good deal more inert, and, when he did come 
into play, not near so engaging or amusing. 
When the carriage came, he and I and 
Thomson went to the theatre, and I could 
see that Scott anticipated the sort of recep- 
tion I met with. We went into the front 
boxes, and the moment we appeared, the 
whole pit rose, turned towards us, and ap- 
plauded vehemently. Scott said, ‘ It is you, 
it is you; you must rise and make your ac- 
knowledgment.’ I hesitated for some time, 
but on hearing them shout out ‘ Moore, 
Moore,’ I rose and bowed my best for two 
or three minutes. This scene was repeated 
after the two next acts, and the ‘ Irish Me- 
lodies’ were played each time by the or- 
chestra. Soon after my first reception, 
Jeffrey and two of the ladies arrived, and 
sat in the front before us, Scott and I being 
in the second row. He seemed highly 
pleased with the way I was received, and 
said several times, ‘This is quite right. I 
am glad my countrymen have returned the 
compliment for me.’ There was occasionally 
some discontent expressed by the galleries 
at our being placed where they could not 
see us; and Murray told me afterwards, 
that he wondered they bore it so well. We 
had taken the precaution of ordering that we 
should be shown into one of the side boxes, 
but the proper box-keeper was out of the 
way. when we came. At about ten o'clock 
we came away, I having first renewed my 
acquaintance with Mrs. Coutts, who was 
with the Duke of St. Alban’s in a box near 
us. Home very tired with my glory, and 
had to pack for the morning.”—-Vol. V. pp. 
13-15. 


Moore’s mention of Burns is found 
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in another of his works, in connexion 
with this visit to Edinburgh :— 


“Among the choicest of my recollections 
of that flying visit to Edinburgh, are the 
few days I passed with Lord Jeffrey at his 
agreeable retreat, Craig Crook. I had then 
recently written the words and music of a 
glee contained in this volume, * Ship a hoy!’ 
which there won its first honours. So often, 
indeed, was I called upon to repeat it, that 
the upland echoes of Craig Crook ought long 
to have had its burden by heart. 

“Having thus got on Scottish ground, I 
find myself awakened to the remembrance 
of a name which, whenever song-writing is 
the theme, ought to rank second to none in 
that sphere of poetical fame. Robert 
Burns was wholly unskilled in music ; yet 
the rare art of adapting words successfully 
to notes, of wedding verse in congenial union 
with melody, which, were it not for his ex- 
ample, I should say none but a poet versed 
in the sister-art ought to attempt, has yet, 
by him, with the aid of a music, to which 
my own country’s strains are alone com- 
parable, been exercised with so workmauly 
a hand, as well as with so rich a variety of 
passion, playfulness, and power, as no song- 
writer, perhaps, but himself, has ever yet 
displayed. 

“That Burns, however untaught, was yet, 
in ear and feeling, a musician, is clear from 
the skill with which he adapts his verse to 
the structure and character of each different 
strain. Still more strikingly did he prove 
his fitness for this peculiar task, by the sort 
of instinct with which, in more than one 
instance, he discerned the real and innate 
sentiment which an air was calculated to 
convey, though always before associated 
with words expressing a totally different 
feeling. Thus the air of a ludicrous old 
song, ‘ Fee him, father, fee him,’ has been 
made the medium of one of Burns’s most 
pathetic effusions ; while, still more marvel- 
lously, ‘ Hey tuttie tattie’ has been elevated 
by him into that heroic strain, ‘Scots, wha 
hae wi’ Wallace bled ;—a song which, ina 
great national crisis, would be of more avail 
than all the eloquence of a Demosthenes,”— 
Poetical Works, Vol. V. preface x.—xii. 


Moore left Scotland the day after his 
reception at the theatre; and we have 
an account of his progress homeward 
as faras Birmingham. The diary here 
breaks off. It does not appear to have 
been discontinued; but, for some rea- 
son or other, the entries between No- 
vember 15th and December 11th are 
suppressed. On December 11th, he re- 
ceives letters from Ireland, stating his 
father’s dangerous illness. He goes to 
Ireland :— 


“ Dined at three, and set off at five in a 
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chaise for Bath. Went, on my arrival, to 
see Anastasia: found the sweet child in the 
midst of gaiety: it was the ball night, and 
she came out to me, ‘smiling, as if earth 
contained no tomb.’ On my telling her of 
the sad mission I was going upon, she as- 
sumed that grave look which children think 
it right to put on at such news, though they 
cannot be expected, and, indeed, ought not 
to feel it. She wore three or four orders of 
merit which she had gained ; one, for gene- 
ral amiability of conduct (a lily of the 
valley), of which she told me with much 
triumph, there had been but four given in 
the school ; another (a rose) for her progress 
in music, and so on. Slept at the York 
House: got them to give me a letter to the 
landlord of the inn at Birmingham to secure 
me a comfortable bed. Found in the coflee- 
room an old acquaintance (Birmingham, the 
clergyman), with two sons of Charles But- 
ler, on their way to Ireland.”—Vol. V. pp. 
18, 19. 


On Moore’s arrival in Dublin, he 
found his father still living, but un- 
conscious ; on the next day he died. 
The entry of the 17th is too important 
to be omitted :— 


“Took my time at breakfast, and 
waited for Ellen’s note, but none came, 
Walked down to Abbey-street, and found 
that all was over; my dear father had died 
at seven in the morning. Consulted about 
the funeral, which it was the wish of all to 
have as simple and private as possible: en- 
trusted the management of it to Mr. Leigh, 
the son of an old friend of my mother. 
Dined at Abbot's, and returned to my 
mother in the evening. Our conversation 
deeply interesting : found that neither my 
mother nor Kate were very anxious to press 
upon him the presence of a clergyman; but 
on mentioning it to him at Corry’s sugges- 
tion, he himself expressed a wish for it. 
The subject of religion was, indeed, the 
only one, it seems, upon which his mind 
was not gone. When the priest was pro- 
ceeding to take his confession, and put the 
necessary questions for that purpose to him, 
he called my mother, and said, ‘ Auty, my 
dear, you can tell this gentleman all he re- 
quires to know quite as well as I.’ This 
was very true, as she knew his every action 
and thought, and is a most touching trait 
of him. A few nights before he died, when 
Ellen was doing something for him, he said 
to her, ‘ You are a valuable little girl, it’s a 
pity some good man does not know your 
value.’ The apothecary, who was standing 
by, said with a smile, ‘Oh, sir, some good 
man will,’ ‘Not an apothecary, though,’ an- 
swered my father, which looked as if the 
playfulness, for which he was always so re- 
markable, had not even then deserted him. 
Our conversation naturally turned upon re- 
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ligion, and my sister Kate, who, the last 
time I saw her, was more than half inclined 
to declare herself a Protestant, told me she 
had since taken my advice and remained 
quietly a Catholic. * * * For myself, my 
having married a Protestant wife gave me 
an opportunity of choosing a religion, at 
least for my children, and if my marriage 
had no other advantage, I should think this 
quite sufficient to be grateful for. We then 
talked of the differences between the two 
faiths, and they who accuse all Catholics of 
being intclerantly attached to their own, 
would be either ashamed or surprised (ac- 
cording as they were sincere or not in the 
accusation) if they had heard the sentiments 
expressed both by my mother and sisters on 
the subject. Was glad to find I could divert 
my mother’s mind from dwelling entirely on 
what had just happened; indeed, the na- 
tural buoyancy and excursiveness of her 
thoughts (which, luckily for myself, I have 
inherited) affords a better chance of escape 
from grief than all the philosophy in the 
world. Left them late, after fixing every- 
thing for Monday.”—Vol. V. pp. 22, 23. 


Thisisaremarkable passage. We have 
no doubt whatever of the perfect sinceri- 
ty with which it is written, yet it is one 
of the passages in this book which we 
have read with most pain. How was 
it possible that a man, feeling thus, 
should have lost no opportunity of offer- 
ing insult to every Protestant feeling, 
and lampooning every man sufficiently 
well known to have his head bear a 
price with the booksellers or the news- 
papers? If the feeling awakened by 
the solemn scene of a father’s death, 
and so strongly expressed in this pas- 
sage, is to be regarded as a continuing 
one, the best that can be said for 
Moore is, that his political feelings were 
stronger than his religious, and ren- 
dered him incapable of appreciating 
justly the conduct of men honest enough 
at any sacrifice to act in obedience 
to their sense of truth. Mrs. Scully— 
** Kate,” the sister mentioned in this 
sentence — did afterwards become a 
Protestant. 

Moore’s father, who, at one time, 
held a situation in the Ordnance Office, 
had, for some years, retired on half- 
pay. Lord Wellesley, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, communicated to Moore his 
intention of continuing to the family 
the amount of income which would 
cease at the old man’s death, in the 
form of a pension to Miss Moore:— 


“ Resolved, of course, to decline this 
fayour, but wrote a letter full of thankful- 
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ness to Crampton. Find since that this was 
done at Crampton’s suggestion; that Lord 
Wellesley spoke of the difficulty there was 
in the way, from the feelings the King most 
naturally entertained towards me, and from 
himself being the personal friend of the 
King, but that, on further consideration, he 
saw he could do it without any reference to 
the other side of the Channel, and out of the 
pension fund placed at his disposal as Lord 
Lieutenant. All this very kind and liberal 
of Lord Wellesley; and God knows how 
useful such an aid would be to me, as God 
alone knows how I am to support all the 
burdens now heaped upon me; but I could 
not accept such a favour. It would be like 
that lasso with which they catch wild ani- 
mals in South America; the noose would be 
only on the tip of the horn, it is true, but it 
would do. Find that Crampton and Corry, 
though the chief movers of the act, highly 
approve of my refusal.”—Vol. v. pp. 24, 25. 


We have a few more entries with re- 
spect to this. One is:—** Sent Cramp- 
ton my letter in answer to Lord Wel- 
lesley’s offer. Had a note from him 
back, in which he said, ‘It is (like 
everything else that comes from you) 
as perfect in expression as it is noble 
in thought!’” A letter from Lord 
Lansdowne, in allusion to the same 
matter, says, “I hope you have not 
been too heroic.” An entry of the 
21st January, 1826, says :— 


“Forgot to mention that I received a 
letter from Power yesterday, approving of 
my refusal of Lord Wellesley’s offer. It is 
not a little strange that my men of business 
(Power and the Longmans) take this view 
of the matter, while all my fine friends think 
I ought to have accepted the favour. The 
fact is, the latter always apply a different 
standard to the conduct of poor men from 
that which they would go by themselves.” 
—Vol. V. p. 41. 


Moore’s visit to Ireland at this time 
lasted about a month. The entries tell 
of several dinners; and we have the 
names of several distinguished men, by 
none of whom, however, does he seem 
to have been very much impressed. 
North he describes as *‘ slow and sen- 
tentious, and apparently not much above 
the level of ordinary official talent :”— 


“Said before dinner, that he had dis- 
covered in an old act of parliament, an illus- 
tration of the phrase ‘ gouts of blood’ in 
Shakspeare : in speaking of the sewers of 
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Dublin, the acts called them ‘ gouts,’ This, 
however, I remarked, has a more direct 
origin in the French word égouts, which 
means sewers, while the ‘ gout’ of Shaks- 
peare is as directly and evidently from the 
French word goutte. Like a man accustomed 
to lay down the law, he did not appear wil- 
ling to give up his own view of the matter. 
A variety of subjects brought into play after 
dinner, upon most of which Wallace struck 
me as by far the most sensible man of the 
party. In the evening there were two nice 
girls, the Misses Henn, who sung Italian 
with very good taste.”—Vol. V. pp. 27, 28. 


North may have been right as to the 
meaning of the passage in Macbeth. 
At all events, if Moore has recorded 
his own words accurately, he seems 
very unreasonably to have snubbed 
North. The question is, as to the use 
of a word. If it be true that “ gouts,” 
in the sense of ** drops,” is frequent in 
old English, as Malone states, quoting 
Farmer as authority, the early use of 
the word, in a different signification, 
is not enough to do more than render 
doubtful the interpretation that as- 
sumes it to mean drops; but its use in 
English writers—not its supposed deri- 
vation, of which Moore could not have 
told North anything which he and 
every one else did not know before—is 
that which must determine its meaning 
Had Moore quoted any one passage in 
which the word was used, so as un- 
questionably to mean “ drops,” North 
would have felt that something like an 
answer was given tohim. That there 
are such passages, we think not un- 
likely. North met the word in an 
Irish Act of Parliament of the reign 
of Henry VIL., in such juxta-position 
with other words as to fix its meaning 
in the sense of gutter, or channel. Dr. 
Finlay, in his ‘ Miscellanies,” gives us 
North’s discovery of the word in this 
meaning; and, from his argument, it 
is plain that North did not know of any 
instance of its being used by English 
writers in the sense of ‘‘drops.” Dr. 
Finlay adds, what, no doubt, it was 
North’s object to press, that ‘ the idea 
of streams of blood along the dagger 
is a much finer conception than the 
usual and erroneous interpretation of 
drops of blood on the dagger.”* 

A few days were passed at Kilkenny, 
of which we have but a short record— 
a proof, most probably, that they 


* “ Finlay’s Miscellanies,” p. 249. 
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were passed quietly and pleasantly. 
The last entry for the year 1825 is as 
follows : — 


“31st. Went (after breakfast at Cramp- 
ton’s) to call on Henry Grattan, accom- 
panied by Corry, who had fixed the meeting 
for the purpose of talking with Grattan 
about his father’s ‘ Life,’ and his intentions 
with respect to transferring the materials 
for it to me. Found him as shilly-shally as 
ever; will evidently neither perform the 
task himself, nor (though professedly in- 
clined to do so) ever bring himself to re- 
linquish it to another. Showed me several 
volumes of memoranda and sketches on the 
subject, but, unfortunately, almost all in his 
own handwriting ; very little of the father’s. 
Even the conversations of the father come 
all darkened and diluted through the me- 
dium of the son’s memory and taste: this 
will never do. Said ultimately he must 
write to England to consult his family on 
the subject. Dined at Wallace’s (Corry 
and I), out of town: company, North and 
his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Jos. Crampton, Mr. 
and Miss » Gervais Bushe, &. &c. 
The day rather dull. North, in talking of 
language (evidently a favourite subject of 
his), said, ‘ that certain words, in the course 
of time, sunk in the scale of gentility, and 
passed, like houses, into the hands of 
humbler occupants.’ By-the-bye, Cramp- 
ton reminded me this morning of my having 
once said to him of the Spenser stanza, that 
when (as often occurs in Lord Byron) the 
sense is continued without any stop from 
one stanza to another, it was ‘ like going on 
another stage with tired horses.’ In the 
evening a gentleman played sonatas on the 
pianoforte, and I sung, with (apparently) 
but little echo in the hearts of my audience. 
Got back with Corry to Crampton’s at 
twelve, and eat oysters and drunk brandy- 
and-water till two. Slept at Crampton’s.” 
—Vol. V. p. 30. 


The new year finds him in Dublin. 
Among the ways and means of chari- 
table institutions, onejis, seizing on any 
man of note to collect at charity ser- 
mons. Moore did not escape this 
trouble. When leaving the chapel, he 
was nearly knocked down by a man, 
*‘ asking me, at the same time, which 
way is he (meaning myself) gone?” 
He dined at his mother’s, and was 
told there of a priest “ who, wishing 
to raise some money for the repairs of 
the chapel, hit upon the plan of buy- 
ing a copy of ‘Lalla Rookh,’ and 
having it raffled for at half-a-crown a- 
piece ; by which means, it seems, he 
collected the sum he wanted.” 

At the several parties at which 
Moore was, his own singing—recita- 
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tion, it should rather be called—was 
one of the great charms. ‘ The Song 
of the Olden Time” was one which he 
scarce ever escaped singing; it often 
affected himself to tears and fits of 
sobbing. Bowles used to say that it 
was equal to Shakspeare for the words, 
and to Purcell for the music. It is 
one of great beauty. Moore, speaking 
of it, says—In this song, which is 
one of the many set to music by my- 
self, the occasional lawlessness of the 
metre arises, I need hardly say, from 
the peculiar structure of the air :”— 


“ There’s a song of the olden time, 

Falling sad o’er the ear, 

Like the dream of some village chime 
Which in youth we loved to hear. 

And even amidst the grand and gay, 
When music tries her gentlest art, 

I never hear so sweet a lay, 
Or one that hangs so round my heart, 

As that song of the olden time, 
Falling sad o’er the ear, 

Like the dream of some village chime 
Which in youth we loved to hear. 


* And when all of this life is gone, 
F’en the hope ling’ring now, 
Like the last of the leaves left on 
Autumn’s sere and faded bough,— 
’Twill seem as still those friends were near, 
Who loved me in youth’s early day, 
If in that parting hour I hear 
The same sweet notes, and die away, 
To that song of the olden time, 
Breath’d, like Hope’s farewell strain, 
To say in some brighter clime 
Life and youth will shine again !” 


In the middle of January, 1826, we 
find Moore returned to his cottage, 
and at work on his Egyptian story— 
that which, after many changes, at 
last appeared as ‘The Epicurean.” 
Repeated dinnerings in the neighbour- 
hood, which seem to have done no mis- 
chief to the progress of the Egyptian 
story, and which supplied most of the 
subjects, and fully one-half of the 
jokes, which, old and new, Moore, like 
a good householder, made the most of, 
worked into his prose diary, and, when 
the rhyming fit was on him, wove into 
rhyme, and sent to his friend Barnes, 
of the Times, from whom, in return, 
he was paid in lavish praise, and in 
what was of more value than Barnes’s 
sraise could at any time have been. 

t is acurious thing enough to think 
of the varied application of Moore’s 
talents—how at almost the same mo- 
ment he was able to do things so 
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different in kind as we find this daily 
record exhibits him as effecting. In the 
entry of 10th and 11th of February, 
we find this statement—“ Wrote two 
things for Power — “‘ Hark! I hear a 
Spirit Sing,” and ‘The Evening Gun,” 
also a squib about the “ Sinking Fund 
for the Times.” 

A gift of all Scott’s works, the joint 
present of himself and Constable, is 
recorded, Then comes the mention 
of Constable’s bankruptcy. Moore 
expresses strongly his sympathy with 
Scott—*‘ For poor devils like me, who 
have never known better, to fag and 
to be pinched for means, becomes, as 
it were, a second nature; but for Scott, 
whom I saw living in such luxurious 
comfort, and dispensing such cordial 
hospitality, to be thus suddenly re- 
duced to the necessity of working his 
way, is too bad, and I grieve for him 
from my heart.”’ 

Moore had not as yet become a 
regular contributor to the Times, but 
the lasso was soon thrown over him. 
«In return for his golden notes, they 
had nothing but thanks and Thread- 
needle-street rags to offer.” This 
accompanied a lodgment to his credit 
of £100, and was followed by a suc- 
cession of squibs of Moore’s, for which 
he was paid at the rate of £400 a- 
year; and one or two articles for the 
Edinburgh Review are mentioned, for 
which he was largely paid. This latter 
engagement he describes, however, as 
interfering with more profitable work. 
His ‘Travels of Captain Rock, jun., 
in Search of a Religion,” were now 
projected, though not written for some 
years after. Amusing as his satirical 
verses were, it is probable that they 
rather injured hismind. He says that 
his jokes for the Times drew him off 
too much from his other tasks, ‘‘ Every 
newspaper I read starts a crowd of 
whimsical thoughts and jokes, which, 
till I lay some of them with my pen, 
haunt and tease me as the little devils 
did St. Anthony.” The mischief of 
such things is not alone their occupy- 
ing good time, which might be better 
spent, but the habit of looking at ob- 
jects only in such ludicrous aspects as 
they may be made to assume, inter- 
feres with all serious examination of 
them; and even with reference to lan- 
guage alone, it will soon become im- 
_— for a writer, who habituates 

imself to the use of words and forms 
of expression in connexion with ludi- 
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crous imagery, to find them willingly 
obey him when he would employ them 
for other purposes. The satirist’s 
vocabulary will soon become a narrow 
and insufficient one—all that is fitted 
for better having become degraded by 
this abuse of his resources. To this 
cause, more than to any decay of his 
general powers, we are inclined to 
attribute the inferiority of all Moore’s 
later poetry. Even in his songs, where 
an elevated tone of feeling had need 
only to be preserved for a few stanzas, 
we find him unequal to his former self, 
and good only when he echoes or re- 
peats the language and the feeling of 
some of his earlier poems. On this 
account we read with regret the praises 
of these political poems: exceedingly 
amusing, and above all praise, in their 
own way, they are. 

April 22.—In talking of phrenology, 
Colonel Napier said— 


“That the Duke of Wellington has not 
the organ of courage, but has that of forti- 
tude or resolution very strongly. The Duke 
owned himself that this corresponded to his 
character. I mentioned having beard that 
the only time the Duke was hit, which was 
by a spent ball, the blow affected him very 
much and made him very sick. Napier 
said he himself was by at the time, but the 
blow was a very severe one, and that instant 
sickness is a very frequent effect of such a 
wound. I said it was rather against phre- 
nology that J should not have the organ of 
music, as if there was any feeling more 
strong than another that I had, it was that 
for music. He agreed I had but little of it. 
The Duke of Wellington, it appears, has it 
very strong, and this is so far borne out 
(Napier says) that he is a passionate lover 
of music. Walter Scott, it seems, has not 
the poetic organ, and Napier appeared to 
think he had no right to it. Wordsworth, 
he says, has it strongly.” Vol. V. pp. 57, 58. 


May13,1826.—Dined at A. Baring’s. 
Company, Agar Ellis and Lady Geor- 
giana, Lord Lothian, &c. &. Some 
anecdotes of Grattan :— 


“On the night when it was probable the 
Catholic question would be carried, he said, 
‘ What shall we do? we'll get very drunk.’ 
Ellis described him, on one night when he 
spoke, as dragging in with him a large bag, 
which contained, in the first place, heaps of 
petitions on the subject, then quantities of 
oranges, and a bottle full of water, which 
he drank during his speech. Wilberforce 
was at one time in the habit of eating and 
drinking in his place in the House.” —Vol. 
V. p. 66, 
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At dinner at Rogers’s (May 17). 
Some anecdotes of the Duke of Wel- 
lington :— 


“ Some anecdotes to-day at dinner of the 
Duke of Wellington: battle of Toulouse the 
most remarkable of any. The movement by 
which he won it determined on in conse- 
quence of his trying by chance a glass that 
was recommended to him, and, in looking 
at Soult, seeing some motions of his hand 
which showed in what direction he was 
about to act.”—Vol. V. p. 68. 


There is too much of Moore’s money 
matters in these journals. He was at 
all times earning a great deal, but 
was a poor man, and compelled to an- 
ticipate his earnings. From the Powers 
he had an annuity, if we remember 
rightly, of £500 a-year, for the copy- 
right of his songs, and this produced 
frequent bills upon them, which were 
discounted, for the most part, by the 
Longmans, the publishers of most of 
his works. The Byron affair, in the 
various aspects it assumed, led to a 
number of money dealings, which we 
do not profess to understand, ‘or to be 
enabled to disentangle. It appears, 
too, that his muse flirted with more 
than one of the newspaper tribe ; and 
this, on one occasion, led him into a 
scrape, from which he was released by 
another expedient. A sum of four 
hundred pounds was required by him. 
This was the annual price, it would 
seem, at which his favours to the 
newspapers were sold, and he unluckily 
mentioned to both his purpose of 
getting the supply he wanted, by ob- 
taining from either this sum in ad- 
vance. Barnes and Black—the Times 
and the Chronicle— were at daggers 
drawn with each other ; each was ready 
to oblige Moore, but he could not deal 
with one without offending the other— 


** How happy could he be with either, 
Were the other dear charmer away.” 


In this difficulty he shrunk from the 
negotiation with either, and got the 
money in a different way. He wrote 
to the manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre, asking him for £400, as the 
price ofa play, to be given to him 
within the next twelve months. Moore 
being allowed to cancel the bargain at 
any time within the twelve months, 
should he choose to repay the money 
with interest. Moore made some un- 
successful efforts to write a play, but 
the matter ended, as might be antici- 
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pated, from his numerous literary en- 
gagements, in the money being repaid 
at the end of the year. 

We are disposed to quote one or two 
of the little poems that, about this time, 
Moore sent to the Times :— 


“ What a lucky turn-up !—just as Eld—n’s 
withdrawing, 
To find thus a gentleman, froz’n in the year 
Sixteen hundred and sixty, who only wants 
thawing, 
To serve for our times quite as well as 
the Peer ;— 


“To bring thus to light, not the Wisdom 
alone 
Of our Ancestors, such as ’tis found on 
our shelves, 
But in perfect condition, full-wigg’d and 
full-grown, 
To shovel up one of those wise bucks 
themselves! 


“Oh thaw Mr. Dodsworth, and send him 
safe home— 
Let him learn nothing useful or new on 
the way ; 
With his wisdom kept snug from the light 
let him come, 
And our Tories will hail him with ‘ Hear!’ 
and ‘ Hurra!’ 


“What a God-send to them !—a good, ob- 
solete man, 
Who has never of Locke or Voltaire been 
a reader ;— 
Oh thaw Mr. Dodsworth as fast as you can, 
And the L—nsd—les and H—rtf—rds 
shall choose him for leader. 


“Yes, Sleeper of Ages, thou shalt be their 
chosen ; 
And deeply with thee will they sorrow, 
good men, 
To think that all Europe has, since thou 
wert frozen, 
So alter’d, thou hardly wilt know it again. 


“ And Eld—n will weep o’er each sad inno- 
vation 
Such oceans of tears, thou wilt fancy that 
he 
Has been also laid up in a long congelation, 
And is only now thawing, dear Roger, 
like thee.” 


“God preserve us!—there’s nothing now 
safe from assault ;— 
Thrones toppling around, churches brought 
to the hammer ; 
And accounts have just reach’d us that one 
Mr. Galt 
Has declar’d open war against English 
and Grammar ! 
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**Sheridan” tells you, that were his 
true opinion one which he could com- 
municate to the public, he thinks very 
lowly of his hero. On the 2lIst of 
January, Moore went to London, and 
dined next day at Lord Lansdownes:— 


“ Talked of Erskine’s speech in defence of 
Peter Pindar for a libel against Lord Lons- 
dale, in which he had compared Lord Lons- 
dale to the devil. Erskine dwelt on the 
grandeur of the devil as described by Milton, 
and insisted that it was rather he that should 
be displeased at being compared to Lord 
Lonsdale. The devil (Lord Lansdowne 
said} was always a favourite theme with 
Erskine, and he had once heard him say that 
he looked upon him as ‘a great celestial 
statesman out of place!’ ”—Vol. V. p. 150. 


The next day Moore breakfasted at 
Rogers’s :— 


“R. mentioned Lord Erskine saying of 
some man who died immensely rich, ‘ A fine 
sum to begin the other world with.’ Fuseli 
one cold day, in standing at the fire at 
Rogers's, said, with his peculiar accent, 
* Hell fire, kept within proper bounds, is no 
bad thing.’”—Vol. V. p. 151. 


February 25.—At a party at Hol- 
land House, Moore meets with Lord 
Brougham :— 


“Brougham, who was at Lord H.’s, told 
me that in a letter he had just received from 
America (from Casey, of Liverpool), he was 
requested to communicate to me, as illustra- 
tive of the natural love of all animals for 
liberty, a circumstance which had just come 
within the writer's knowledge. Some young 
birds in a cage were from time to time 
visited by the old ones, their parents, from 
the thicket, who, it was observed, had en- 
deavoured by every possible effurt to widen 
the bars of the cage, so as to let the young 
ones out. At last, after various attempts, 
not being able to effect their object, they 
brought some poisonous berries, which they 
placed within the cage, and which the pri- 
soners immediately eat of and died. A 
strange story to send all the way from 
America. Read to-day in the ‘ Examiner’ 
@ curious extract relative to myself, from 
some later writer on phrenology. The au- 
thor of the article in the ‘ Westminster Re- 
view’ on my life of Sheridan, has, it seems, 
taken the trouble of calculating that there 
are 2500 similies in that work, on which 
the phrenologist remarks that this is all the 
consequence of my possessing such a large 
organ of comparison ; so large, indeed, ac- 
cording to him, that it may be seen at many 
yards’ distance! What exquisite fooling, 
both in critic and phrenologist !”—Vol. V. 
pp. 152, 153. 
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Moore, however, might have learned 
from this other lessons than those 
against phrenology. It is probable, 
too, that he did, for his prose style in 
his ‘‘ Life of Byron,” is essentially 
different from that in the ‘Life of 
Sheridan,” and is, in all respects, 
better. 

Moore had now and then to feel an 
annoyance from which every man con- 
nected with literature must at times 
suffer—the imputation to him of writ. 
ings which he may not ever even have 
heard of. We should have thought 
that the most becoming course in such 
a case would be, whatever might be 
the inconvenience, to allow such report 
to remain uncontradicted, allowing 
time and accident to correct the mis. 
take, however vexatious, and to rest 
for vindication upon one’s general 
character. Moore, however, was of 
too sensitive a nature for this; and 
some verses, attacking Peel, having 
appeared in the Times, he wrote to 
Mr. Croker to tell Peel that the 
verses were not his. Peel’s reply was, 
as might be expected, courteous and 
complimentary to Moore. 

For so great a diner-out as Moore, 
we have less of his tailor than might 
be expected. We find him, however, 
in town early in June, and then comes 
the important entry— 


“Went to Power’s about a coat I had 
ordered, having none fit to appear in: found 
it dreadful, and went to Nugee’s, the tailor, 
who engaged to make me another imme- 
diately. 

“8th,— Waked at five o'clock by the 
dreadful noise of the workmen pulling down 
some houses opposite. Nugee called with 
the first sketch of my coat to try it on: said 
he would dress me better than ever I was 
dressed in my life: ‘There’s not much of 
you, sir,’ he said, ‘and therefore my object 
must be to make the most I can of you.’ 
Quite a jewel of a man this Nugee: have 
gone to him in consequence of my former 
tailor being a bankrupt.”—-Vol. V. p. 167. 


The publication of the ‘ Epicu- 
rean,” the conversation and letters of 
his friends about it, are the chief sub- 
ject of his entries for a few weeks. 

From an entry of September 12, we 
transcribe the following :— 


‘** At some college dinner, where, in giving 
toasts, the name was spoken from one end 
of the table, and a quotation applicable to it 
was to be supplied from the other, on the 
name of Gilbert Wakefield being given out, 
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Porson, who hated him, roared forth, ‘ What’s 
Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba?’ Said 
one night, when he was very drunk, to Dodd, 
who was pressing bim hard in an argument, 
‘Jemmy Dodd, I always despised you when 
sober, and I'll be damned if I'll argue with 
you now that I'm drunk”. . . . 

Bowles’s lecture to his curate, on his use of 
hard words in preaching, very amusing. 
Summoning up all his servants before the 
curate, to ask them, one by one, whether 
they understood the meaning of the word 
‘final.’ First the cook; then, Thomas. 
‘Do you, ‘Thomas, know what ‘final’ means?’ 
‘No, sir.’ Then turning to the curate, ‘ You 
gee now,’ &e., &. . Boswell 
asking him about some passage in Pope, 
* What does he mean by it?’ ‘I don’t know, 
sir; 1 suppose he meant to vex some one.’ 
Boswell complaining of the noise of the 
company, the day before, making his head 
ache. ‘No, sir; it was not the noise that 
made your head ache, it was the sense we 
put into it.’ ‘Has sense that effect on the 
head?’ ‘Yes, sir, on heads not used to it.’ 
Boswell mentions Johnson saying to him 
one night when they were sleeping in the 
same room and conversing, ‘If you don’t 
stop talking, sir, I will get up and tie you 
to the bedpost.’ ‘I mention this (adds 
Boswell) to show the faculty he had of 
placing his adversary in a ridiculous posi- 
mon.” . .. Lord Dudley, it is well 
known, bas a trick of rehearsing over to 
himself, in an under tone, the good things 
he is about to debiter to the company, so 
that the person who sits next to him has 
generally the advantage of his wit before 
any of the rest of the party. The other 
day, having a number of the foreign ministers 
and their wives to dine with him, he was 
debating with himself whether he ought not 
to follow the continental fashion of leaving 
the room with the ladies after dinner. Hav- 
ing settled the matter he muttered forth in 
his usual soliloquising tone, ‘I think we 
must go out all together,’ ‘Good God! you 
don’t say so!’ exclaimed Lady » who 
was sitting next to him, and who is well 
known to be the most arxious and sensitive 
of the Lady Whigs with respect to the con- 
tinuance of the present Ministry in power. 
‘Going out all together’ might well alarm 
her. [A man once (not very remarkable 
for agreeableness) proposed to walk from 
the House of Commons to the Travellers’ 
Club with Lord Dudley, who discussing the 
proposal mentally (as he thought) with 
himself, said audibly, ‘ I don’t think it will 
bore me very much to let him walk with me 
that distance.”] On another occasion, when 
he gave somebody a seat in his carriage from 
some country house, he was overheard by 
his companion, after a fit of thought and 
silence, saying to himself, ‘ Now, shall I ask 
this man to dine with me when we arrive in 
town?’ It is said that the fellow-trayeller, 
not pretending to hear him, muttered out in 
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the same sort of tone, ‘ Now, if Lord Dudley 
should ask me to dinner, shall J accept his 
invitation ??”—Vol. V., pp. 204-237. 


The Times appears to have begun 
to feel Moore’s squibs were too many 
or too dear. Instead of £400 a-year, 
which they had been paying, they 
offer him £200 for half the number. 

On the whole, the year rolled on 
sleasantly enough, and the Christmas 
Solidens | found him pretty much in the 
same position as the year before. 
During the interval, there had been 
causes for congratulation and condo- 
lence with Lord Lansdowne on minis- 
terial changes, and in Moore's journal 
speculations enough on the greater 
comfort there is to men in opposition 
speaking of the misgovernment, than 
in any effort to do better when they 
come into power. We omit all re- 
ference to such matters, as they form 
but a small part of the interest of the 
book. It would appear that the diary 
contained little on such subjects that 
is of any peculiar interest ; or, if there 
even had been any such matter, that 
it has been omitted. This last sup- 
position is, however, unlikely, as as- 
terisks often indicate where omissions 


occur; and we may presume, there- 
fore, that where they do not occur, 
nothing has been omitted. 

January 15, 1828.—A visit to Bath 
is recorded, and a dinner party. The 
next day gives a dismal record of the 


fate of presentation copies. Moore 
ought to have burned the books rather 
than sold them; but, no doubt, the 
lumber should have been got rid of in 
some way, or how would he have con- 
tinued to live in his little cottage ? 


““16th.—Desperate day. Called on a se- 
cond-hand bookseller, with whom Bessy has 
some negotiation for exchange of wares, being 
about to barter some bran-new poetry which 
I have given her (all presentation copies, 
and most of them, alas! uncut) for some 
second-hand literature of a better quality. 
Fancied myself unknown, but was wofully 
undeceived when the poor man asked me, 
with much humility, to hear and pass sen- 
tence on a singing daughter he had got, and 
on whom he had laid out much more money 
than he could well afford, to accomplish her 
for a public performer. Took me up to a 
small wretched room, where in two seconds 
the young lady was at the pianoforte. 
Praised her playing, which I could with a 
clear conscience.” —Vol. V., p. 245. 


We have the record of a visit to 
N 
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Newstead Abbey, which contains little 
that is not woven into his “ Life of 
Byron.” An account of some half- 
dozen dinner parties. From the entry 
of Jan. 26, we transcribe the following 
sentence :— 


“ Forgot to mention that Montgomery the 
poet was asked to come (from Sheffield) 
yesterday to dinner, with a Dr. , who 
dined here, but refused, from rather an over- 
delicate scruple with respect to me. It ap- 
pears he once wrote a very violent attack 
either on myself or my poetry, which, though 
he is quite sure I knew nothing about it (as 
is really the case), makes him feel not alto- 
gether justified in meeting me till I am ap- 
prised of the circumstance. Anxious as I 
had been before to make his acquaintance, 
this, of course, increased my desire, and we 
were in great hopes, from the messages sent, 
that he would have come to-day, but he did 
not. Itseems he writes all those imaginative 
(and, some of them, beautiful) things of his 
in one of the closest and dirtiest alleys in all 
dirty Sheffield. Has lately, they say, issued 
some rather absurd speech or writing, in 
which he upholds this said Sheffield as little 
less than the Athens of England. This is 
what it is to be the Coryphee of a set of pro- 
vincial blues !”—Vol. V., p. 253. 


In February we have Moore in 
London. The negotiations with Mur- 


ray about the Byron papers ended in 


all the ‘publishable parts” being 
placed in his hands, and in Murray 
giving him 4,000 guineas for the 
** Life.” At the close of this month 
we find him at home, and, by the end 
of March, he “ makes his first regular 
start in ‘ Lord Byron's Life.’ ” 

The following entry bears date 


April Sh bunts 


“Conversation with Hobhouse about Byron 
after breakfast ; have taken some notes of it 
elsewhere. In speaking of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, H. said that he had been told by 
an old and intimate friend of Sir Walter's 
that he had never in the course of their long 
intercourse heard him give utterance to a 
single generous sentiment. I asked whether 
the reporter of this fact was a Whig, as I 
had seldom met with a thorough Whig par- 
tisan who did not mean by ‘ generosity of 
sentiment’ good Whig politics, as if it were 
impossible out of that pale to have a heart 
worth thinking of. He answered that his 
reporter was a Whig, which leaves Scott, I 
must own, exactly where he was before, in 
my esteem.”—Vol. V., pp. 275, 276. 


Moore loses no opportunity of hard 
hits against the Church. He quotes 
Sydney Smith for the following :— 
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“In talking of the Irish Church and pro- 
nouncing it a nuisance, he said, ‘I have 
always compared it to setting up butchers’ 
shops in Hindostan, where they don’t eat 
meat: ‘We don’t want this,’ they say. 
‘ Ay, ay, true enongh, but you must sup- 
port our shop.’”—Vol. V., pp. 279, 280. 


May 22.—We have this of Cooper 
the novelist :— 


“Smith (Sydney) spoke of Cooper, the 
American writer, whom he had been lately 
visiting. Cooper’s touchiness ; his indigna- 
tion against Lord Nugent for having asked 
him to walk to some street with him, and 
on being admitted where he went to visit, 
leaving the republican to return alone ; his 
rage with the Duke of Devonshire for not 
returning his visit, &c., &c.; said that ‘ the 
world should hear of these things!’ Sydney 
joking with me as to the way I should pro- 
ceed with Cooper, which was, as he advised, 
to call him out the first thing I did, for, as 
it must come to that, I might as well begin 
with it. . . Lord Holland men- 
tioned, as curious, the constant opportunities 
Dryden takes, in his ‘ Virgil,’ of abusing the 
Dutch, and alluding to King William. For- 
get his instances of the former, but among 
those of the latter were the translation of 
Pulsatusve parens, which Dryden renders 
*Expel their parents, and usurp the throne; 
and another (not much to the purpose) 
dominumque potentem imposuit, ‘ Imposing 
foreign kings for foreign gold.’ : 
27th. — Breakfasted at Rogers’s, to meet 
Cooper the American: Littleton and Lady 
Sarah, and Luttrell, also of the party. 
Cooper very agreeable, Anecdote of the 
disputatious man: ‘ Why, it is as plain as 
that two and two make four.’ ‘But I deny 
that too; for 2 and 2 make twenty-two.’ 
Cooper said one thing which, more from his 
manner than anything else, produced a great 
effect: mentioning some friend of his who 
had been well acquainted with Lady H. 
Stanhope abroad, and who told him of his 
having, on some particular occasion, stood 
beside her on Mount Lebanon, when Cooper 
came to tle word ‘ Mount,’ he hesitated, 
and, his eyes being fixed on me, added, ‘I, 
was going to say Mount Parnassus, looking 
at you.’ When Rogers, too, in talking of 
Washington Irving’s * Columbus,’ said, in 
his dry significant way, ‘It’s rather long,’ 
Cooper turned round on him, and said sharply 
‘ That’s a short criticism.’ . Met 
D'Israeli this morning at the Atheneum: 
he has invited me to meet Southey at dinner 
on the 6th; but I hesitate. He said, ‘ Byron 
was studious when a boy, but concealed it, 
thinking it more dashing to appear an idle 
fellow.’ In trying a new coat on me this 
morning, Nugee, that pink of tailors, said, 
turning me out of his hands, ‘ There’s the 
coat that will immortalise me.’ The accounts 
of my dear Anastasia rather alarming ; fear 
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that Bessy does not tell me really how ill 
she is. 

“ 31st.—Breakfasted at the Atheneum ; 
immediately afterwards to meet Bishop at 
Power's; looked over with him his arrange- 
ments of my volume of ‘ Legends.’ Met 
Lord Strangford ; walked out with him. 
Met Jerdan of the ‘Literary Gazette,’ and 
introduced him to Lord 8S. Jerdan said, 
laughingly, that he would not suffer me to 
make free with the first syllable of his name 
as I had done; did not know at first what 
he alluded to, till he reminded me that in 
writing to the Longmans about the story he 
had inserted of me relative to the letters of 
Captain Rock, I called his paper the ‘ Lie- 
terary Gazette.’”—Vol. V., pp. 280-292. 


The following entry is one which we 
can neither omit nor abridge :— 


“ June 1st.—Breakfasted with Rogers, the 
Wordsworths, and Luttrell. A quatrain 
quoted by Wordsworth about the Shelleys :— 

*’T was not my wish 
To be Sir Bysshe, 


But ‘twas the whim 
Of my son Tim.’ 


All assailed me about some American lady, 
Miss Douglas, who, it seemed, was dying to 
see me, and had called once or twice at my 
lodgings with Sydney Smith. Agreed to 
send for her, and she came, carrying in her 
hand a little well-priuted edition of my Me- 
lodies and Sacred Songs. Told me a long 
story about it; that it was a clergyman 
inude her a present of it, &c. Mentioned 
also a beautiful friend of hers, who had been 
‘very gay,’ and a great admirer of my poe- 
try; when she was dying she wished to hear 
some sacred music; and this Miss Douglas 
brought a person to her to sing one of my 
Sacred Songs, ‘ Were not the sinful Mary’s 
tears,’ but did not think it right to tell her 
that the words were by the same poet she 
had so delighted in in her days of pleasure. 
Wordsworth produced an album for us all to 
write in, Rogers, Luttrell, and myself. Miss 
Douglas, by-the-bye, also told me of Miss 
Emmett, the daughter of him who went to 
America ; her abstaining, at all times, from 
speaking of Ireland, as a subject she could 
not trust herself with ; but one night, having 
been prevailed on to sing my song, ‘ Weep 
on, weep on, your hour is past,’ she burst 
into tears before she was ha!f-way through 
it; and starting up from the pianoforte gave 
at once full vent to all her feelings about 
Ireland, execrating England in the most 
passionate manner, and wishing that America 
and the other nations of the earth would 
join to avenge Ireland's cause on her. Called 
upon Barnes; talking of the aristocracy, he 
abused them for their gross ignorance of the 
feelings and wants of the classes below them, 
their selfishness, their stupidity, &c., &c. I 
said (and might have given himself as an 
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instance) that the same ignorance prevailed 
among the inferior classes with respect to 
the aristocracy, who were not selfish, nor de- 
ficient in sympathy with the people to any- 
thing like the degree which the latter sup- 
posed.”—Vol. V., pp. 292, 295. 


June 6th—Dinner at Rogers’s:— 


“ Sat next to Jekyll, and was, as usual, 
amused. In talking of figurative oratory, 
mentioned the barrister before Lord Ellen- 
borough. ‘My Lord, I appear before you 
in the character of an advocate from the city 
of London; my Lord, the city of London 
herself appears befure you as a suppliant for 
justice. My Lord, it is written in the book 
of nature * What book ?’ says Lord E, 
*The book of nature.’ ‘Name the page,’ 
says Lord E., holding his pen uplifted, as if 
to note the page down.”—Vol. V., pp. 297. 


The journal, for the latter part of 
1828, presents little of much interest. 
A great part of it was passed in Lon- 
don, where, we suppose, he was too 
much occupied to do more than jot 
down a few memoranda to assist his 
recollection. ‘The notices chiefly refer 
to interviews and negotiations with 
publishers, and business engagements 
of one kind or other. This portion of 
the diary might, we think, have been 
omitted or materially abridged. 

In the beginning of December he 
returns home. Among his memoran- 
da of the past year, there are some 
ominous notices of the health of his 
children. He had already lost a 
daughter. We read of one of his sons 
having had fever, and of after delicacy 
interfering with some plans for his edu- 
cation and place of residence. His 
daughter’s health is often mentioned 
in such a way as to render it impos- 
sible that the fear of her death—too 
soon realised—should not have been 
often present to his thoughts. He re- 
turned to find her dying. Among the 
earliest entries of the next year, we 
find the following :—* Find it a hard 
task now to write anything with a mind 
so harassed as mine is by the prolonged 
illness of the child, and the evident 
effect it begins to have upon the (even 
far more precious) health of the mother, 
who looks every day more and more 
worn with it.” The fears for his 
child were soon realised—Moore was 
destined to survive all his children. 

The sixth volume of Lord John’s 
work is occupied with the poet’s diary 
of five years more. ‘The volume opens 
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with a few pages from Lord John, in 
which he defends Moore against some 
of the reviews of the earliest parts of 
the diary — gives a sort of polemical 
discourse on the subject of vanity, and 
a disquisition on the sort of talents 
which the lighter intercourse of society 
encourages, and may be almost said to 
create—what is wit to one circle being 
not very unlike folly to another. To 
illustrate a proposition which he lays 
down, that ‘‘as a dinner is set out 
with two kinds of champagne, so two 
kinds of wit, the still and the spark. 
ling, areto be found in good company, 
he instances as among ‘the best exam- 
ples of the first, Sheridan and Talley- 
rand ; and Hare, whom he only knew 
of by tradition, and Sydney Smith, 
of the second. Of the champagne, 
whether still or sparkling, it does not 
answer to produce half-emptied flasks, 
and therefore we think Lord John 
would have done better not to have 
given examples of Sydney Smith’s 
acted jokes. The powers of conversa- 
tion exhibited by Scott, by Mackin- 
tosh, and by Lord Holland, pass under 
review. We wish Lord John had, in 
addition to what he says of them, told 
us a thing which it would be of more 
moment with reference to the subject 
before himfor us to know—what he 
thought of Moore’s own talents in this 
way. 

The year 1829 passed pretty much 
as the former. In that year Catholic 
Emancipation was granted; and it 
was to be feared that a good deal of 
the furniture of Moore’s mind would 
soon go out of fashion; as how could 
he now speak with any tolerable plau- 
sibility of chains, and slaves, aud such 
things? Reasonable men hoped for 
an immediate end of all this; but 
when have the hopes of reasonable 
men been realised? Emancipation 
was scarcely granted, when the agita- 
tion for Repeal of the Union com- 
menced. That agitation was for a while 
interrupted by the birth-throes of Re- 
form, which were then shaking the 
empire. 

Moore's profession of authorship 
soon brought him orders for work in 
the historical and biographical line. 
For Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, he un- 
dertook a history of Ireland, and some 
letters were about the same time put 
into his hand, which made him think 
of a life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
These engagements, and the wish of 
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introducing his wife, whom his family 
had not yet met, to his mother and 
sisters, made him visit Ireland in the 
course of the next year. 

Moore was a name with which men 
thought to conjure in Ireland. We 
doubt whether, had they succeeded in 
chaining him down witW the ties of 
party, he would not soon have burst 
from such imprisonment ;~ but for a 


while the Repeal party thought of 


putting him into Parliament. Cashel 
would have received him with open 
arms, and Limerick sent more than one 
deputation, entreating him to repre- 
sent in Parliament the city of yet 
*¢ unbroken tea-tray.” Moore bad not 
the property required by statute law 
as the qualification to sit for a borough. 
No matter ; his constituents would in 
one way or other supply it. He 
contrived at last to get rid of solicita- 
tions to which there was yet something 
within his own bosom which would 
willingly have yielded. The tempta- 
tion, however, was fortunately resisted, 
and he returned to England, again to 
commence the work of authorship—to 
shine at brilliant parties, and to pre- 
serve such records of them as have 
been too largely quoted from by us in 
the former part of this paper to render 
further specimens necessary. 

It gratified us to meet with entries 
of July, 1831, which mention the visit 
to Moore’s cottage of *‘ Mulvany, a 
young Irish artist,” with whom he 
would seem, and he well might, to 
have been greatly pleased. They had 
one or two’ very pleasant days of mu- 
sic and dancing at Moore’s, and ai his 
neighbour's Bowles the poet. We 
must make room for these entries :— 


“ August 22, 1831.—Mulvany, a young 
Trish artist, arrived from town to pay us a 
visit on his way to Bristol; stayed till the 
29th ; went with us to an archery meeting 
on the 26th (a regular series of them hav- 
ing been established by subscription at the 
Spa Rooms at Melksham—Lord Kerry Pre- 
sident, and Lady Theodoria Bute the Pa- 
troness), my dear Bessy looking very hand- 
some, and danced gaily all the evening. 

‘“*28th.—Dined at Bowles’s ; party, Mul- 
vany and ourselves; old Hoyle(the Exodiad 
poet) and another person. Mentioned a pun 
of Pitt’s—viz., Latin fora nimy morning— 
AvRoRA MusIs AMICA. Never saw Bowles in 
more amusing plight ; played for us on the 
fiddle, after dinner, a country dance, which 
forty years ago he heard on entering a ball- 
room, to which he had rode I don’t know 
how many miles to mect a girl he was very 
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fond of, and found her dancing to this tune 
when he entered the room; the sentiment 
with which he played this old-fashioned jig 
beyond anything diverting. I proposed we 
should dance to it, and taking out Mrs, 
Bowles, led off, followed by the Powers, 
Bessy, Mulvany, &c. ; our fiddle soon tired, 
on which Hoyle volunteered a scrape, and 
played so dolefully slow as to make us laugh 
in far quicker time than we danced; how- 
ever, we brisked up the old bow, and Mrs, 
Moore taking Bowles for a partner, we got 
through one of the most laughing dances I 
have seen for a long time. In the course of 
the evening I sang ‘ Alley Croker,’ accom- 
panied by Bowles on the violin, much to the 
amusement of the whole party. Next day 
Mulvany left us.” 


Mulvany, who appears to have add- 
ed to the life of the party, was not un- 
occupied with his art while in Moore’s 
neighbourhood. We believe it was 
there that he painted what we have 
always considered the truest and best 
portrait of Moore—the only one which 
does not represent the little man as 
staring into the skies, as if asserting, 
somewhat vindictively, his right to be 
as tall as others. ‘his portrait we 
greatly admire, and think 1¢ would be 
well if an engraving from it accompa- 
nied some future volume of this work, 
or of some edition of Moore. 

Among the entries of 1833, we have 
the following curious statement :— 


“Lord Lansdowne mentioned Mrs, Sid- 
dons, saying one day, when looking over the 
statues at Lansdowne House, that the first 
thing that suggested to her the mode of ex- 
pressing intensity of feeling was the position 
of some of the Egyptian statues, with the 
arms close down by the sides, and the hands 
clenched. This implied a more intellectual 
feeling as to her art than I had ever given 
Mrs. Siddons credit fur. To be sure, if ever 
great actor or actress had that feeling, she, 
the greatest J had ever seen, ought to have 
been inspired with it; but in my. opinion 
None have. It is not an intellectual art. 
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She was a dull woman; Kemble was a cul- 
tivated man, but a poor creature when he 
put pen to paper, or otherwise attempted to 
bring out anything of mind.” 


Of Kemble we cannot thus think. 
His reply to Thomas Whately’s re- 
marks on Shakspeare’s Richard III. 
and Macbeth are those of a man 
of considerable mental power. The 
actor’s can scarcely be an enduring 
fame; but when we consider what 
his materials are in comparison with 
those of any other of the votaries 
of the fine arts, the wonder is that 
he can ever extend his transitory 
triumph beyond the hour in which 
he fascitiates all spectators. We are 


almost inclined to ascribe to him the 
union of the powers which the poet and 
painter havenot combined, butdistinct, 
and thus assign him the high place 
above either, which Campbell did not 
hesitate to give to Kemble, in his 
splendid farewell address :— 


“ Tis was the spell o’er hearts 
Which only Acting lends— 

The youngest of the sister Arts, 
Where all their beauty blends ; 

For ill can Poetry express 
Full many a tone of thought sublime, 

And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but one glance from Time ; 

But by the mighty Actor brought, 
Illusion’s perfect triumphs come ; 

Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And sculpture to be dumb. 


“ And there was many an hour 

Of blended kindred fame, 
When Siddons’s auxiliar power 

And sister magic came ; 
Together by the Muse’s side 

The sister paragons had grown ; 
They were the children of her pride, 

The coluinns of her throne— 
And undivided favour ran 

From heart to heart in their applause, 
Save for the gallantry of Man 

In lovelier Woman’s cause.” 
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HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND SHORT- 
COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


“THE COMING SHADOW.” 


I arrivep in Paris a few days after, 
and took up my abode at the Hotel 
Quillac, then one of the most splendid 
in the capital. Mr. Fox and Colonel 
Canthorpe received me most cour- 
teously, willingly accepting my guid- 
ance in their visits to “the various ob- 
jects of interest that this glorious city 
contains. Such a knowledge of the 
language as I possessed was a rarer 
gift at that time than it now is, when 
education and foreign travel are so 
widely enjoyed; and I could plainly 
see that they regarded their chance ac- 
quaintanceship “with me as quite a 
viece of good fortune. This did not, 
oa prevent their feeling —as I 
could perceive they felt—a most lively 
curiosity as to what might have been 
my former life, where it had been pass- 
ed, andhow? Too well bred to suffer 
this anxiety of theirs to appear, except 
by a mere accident, yet it was evident 
to me, by a hundred little circum. 
stances, how it formed a constant sub- 
ject of conversation between them. 

I am far from implying that their 
intercourse with me was marked by 
anything like distrust or suspicion ; on 
the contrary, they talked freely in my 
presence on every subject ; and upon 
politics Mr. Fox especially spoke with 
a degree of openness that, had he been 
less distinguished, I should have pre- 
sumed to. call indiscreet. He made 
almost daily visits at the Tuilleries, 
and never hesitated, on his return, to 
recount to us what had passed between 
the First Consul and himself. 

The manly character of the English 
statesman contributed to give the in- 
terviews many very interesting traits, 
to which also his imperfect know le dge 
of French lent several amusing fea. 
tures. Were I not afraid of repeating 
well-known anecdotes, I should avail 
myself of this opportunity to recall 
some instances of these. At all events, 
I am happy to have the occasion of 


saying, that the veriest Tory that ever 
inveighed against France, never had a 
more thoroughly English heart and 
spirit than Charles Fox. I have seen 
it imputed to him, that in his partisan. 
ship he would a have accepted 
a dishonourable peace, and made com- 
mon cause with - First Consul on 
any terms; and I affirm that I am in 
a position to refute this foul charge, 
and prove it a calumny. 

Neither, as was asserted at the time, 
did the unquestionable fascination of 
Bonaparte’s manner gain a complete 
ascendancy over the Englishman’s less 
cultivated tact. It is true he came 
back—as who would not ?—from these 
meetings, amazed at the extensive 
knowledge, the vast acquirements, and 
the profound sagacity of that great 
man; nor did he hesitate to own ths ut 
even these were thrown into the shade 
by the charms of his manner, and the 
captivation of an address, which I be- 
lieve, at that period, had reached its 
very point of perfection. 

An attack of gout confined Mr. Fox 
for some time to his room, and thus 
interfered with the progress of an in- 
timacy that might be fairly called 
friendship. Who can say now, how 
far the highest interests of mankind, 
the fortunes of the whole world, may 
not have been influenced by that ca- 
sual indisposition! It is certain that 
Fox had already been able to disabuse 
Bonaparte’s mind with regard to a va- 
riety of things, in which he judged 
erroneously. He had succeeded in 
setting him right on several points of 
our national spirit and the spirit of 
our constitution. He had even done 
much towards convincing him that 
England was not inspired with an in- 
sane hatred to France, and would wil- 
lingly live at peace with her, only 
asking that a peace should have gua- 
rantees for its duration, and not be, as 
it but too often is, but the interval of 
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preparation for war. I say then, again, 
what a change might there have been 
to the destinies of mankind, had this 
intercourse gone on uninterruptedly ! 
How differently might Bonaparte have 
learned to regard and consider Eng. 
lishmen, and what allowances might 
he not have come to make for pecu- 
liarities purely national! 

How naturally might a great intel- 
ligence like his have seen, that the al- 
liance of two such nations is the gua- 
rantee of civilisation throughout the 
globe, and that all our smaller rival- 
ries and national jealousies sink to in- 
significance when viewed in presence of 
the great perils to which disunion ex- 
poses us — perils that, at the hour in 
which I write these lines, are neither 
vague nor visionary, and against which 
an honest and cordial alliance -can 
alone prevail. Let it be taken as the 
tremulous terror of an old man’s mind 
if I add, that even banded together, 
and with all their energies to the task, 
they will not be more than enough 
for the work that is before them. 

I have spoken of the friendly recep- 
tion I met with from Mr. Fox. I 
dined constantly with him and Colonel 
Canthorpe alone, and accompanied 
them frequently on their evening visits 
amongst their acquaintances. I joined 
in everything, even to the high play 
which they both were passionately de- 
voted to, and lost and won without 
any decisive results. Meanwhile my 
resources ran lower and lower. The 
style of living I maintained was costly ; 
and at the end of some weeks I saw 
myself with barely sufficient to carry 
me through another fortnight. To 
this very hour I cannot explain to my- 
self the calm indifference with which I 
contemplated my approaching and in- 
evitable ruin. I really know nothing 
of the flatteries by which I may have 
beguiled my own heart, and am left 
to the conclusion, that the intoxicating 
pleasures of the time had rendered me 
insensible to every thought for the 
future. I went further too than might 
be supposed possible. I accepted in- 
vitations to shoot in Scotland, and pass 
my Christmas at Canthorpe’s seat in 
Cumberland, promising everything 


with the ease of one free to dispose of 


himself as he fancied. 

Meanwhile time went on. I had 
asked Mr. Fox and Canthorpe to dine 
with me at the Fleur de Pois, outside 
the barrier. It was a celebrated res- 
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taurant of those times, as distinguish. 
ed for the excellence of its wine as 
the perfection of its cookery. I had 
often given myself the airs of connois- 
seurship in these matters, and I was 
resolved that my entertainment should 
not disparage my taste. 

More than one morning had I passed 
in council over the bill of fare, discus. 
sing the order of the courses, canvas- 
sing the appropriate sauces, and tasting 
the various wines. It was to be a 
‘«Diner a soix cente frances par téte’”— 
the reader may imagine the rest. I 
knew that my friends were unacquaint- 
ed with the repute this house enjoyed, 
and I congratulated myself in fancying 
the surprise they would feel at the un. 
expected perfection of every arrange- 
ment within doors. I went down early 
on the morning of the eventful day to 
see that everything was in readiness. 
All was perfect; the table was deco- 
rated with the choicest flowers, amidst 
which an ornamented dessert lay scat. 
tered as it were. ‘The temperature of 
the room, the lighting—all were cared 
for ; and I returned to Paris fully sa- 
tisfied that nothing had been omitted 
or forgotten. Instead, however, of 
repairing to my hotel, I went to a 
small restaurant near the Luxembourg 
to breakfast, and lounged afterwards 
at the gardens there, intending to 
keep myself ** up” for the evening, and 
not dissipate any of those conversa- 
tional resources I wished to hoard for 
the hours of conviviality. The reader 
may well smile at the inconsistency of 
the man who could so collectedly de- 
vise a few hours of pleasure, and yet 
face the whole future without a mo- 
ment’s thought or deliberation! To- 
wards five o'clock I sauntered slowly 
back to the hotel. 

*«*A note for you, sir,” said the 
porter, presenting me with a letter as 
I entered. “The gentleman said it 
was to be given to you the moment 
you came in.” 

I took it with a strange, half-sicken- 
ing sense of coming evil. I broke the 
seal, and read:— 


* Crillan, Three o’Clock, 

** Dear C., — We are off for Eng- 
land at a moment’s warning, and have 
only time to counsel you to the same. 
There is some mischief brewing, and 
the d d Tories are likely to in- 
volve us in another war. Keep this 
to yourself. Get your passport ready, 
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and let us soon see you across the 
water. With many regrets from F. and 
myself at the loss of your good dinner 
to-day, believe me yours truly, 

‘«¢ Geornce CanTHorPE.” 


The whole fabric in which I had 
been living for weeks past fell at once 
to the ground—all the illusions of my 
daily existence were suddenly swept 
away, and there I stood in presence of 
my own heart —a poor bankrupt pre- 
tender, without one to know or ac- 
knowledge him. 

I hastened to my room, and sat 
down, for some minutes actually over- 
whelmed by the chaotic flood of thought 
that now poured through my brain. 
Very little calm consideration would 
have shown me that my real condition 
in life had undergone no change. That 
I stood precisely as I had done the day 
before —-a ruined, houseless adven- 
turer! With a little reflection, too, 
it is not impossible I might have con- 
gratulated myself that my separation 
had not been brought about by any 
disgraceful discovery of my actual 
rank in life, and that I had escaped 
the humiliation of an exposure. These 
thoughts came later; for the moment 
all was sadness and gloomy depression. 

The waiter entered to say, that the 
carriage Monsieur had ordered was at 
the door, and it took me some minutes 
to recall my mind to the fact, and to 
remember that I had ordered a car- 
riage to convey us to the restaurant. 
«* Be it so,” said I to myself, ‘let us 
play out the comedy ;” and with this 
resolve I proceeded to dress myself 
for dinner with all the elegance I could 
bestow on my toilet. 

Had I been about to dine at Court, 
I could not have been more particular, 
My sabot and ruffles were of the finest 
“* valenciennes ;” my vest was white 
satin, richly embroidered with gold; 
and the hilt of my sword glittered with 
marqueseta and turquoise. I took a 
look at myself in the glass, and almost 
started back as I saw the contrast be- 
tween this finery of my apparel and the 
haggard expression of my features; 
for though my cheek was flushed and 
my eyes sparkled, my mouth was drawn 
down, and my thin parched lips denoted 
fever. There was chat in my looks that 
actually scared myself. 

“To the Fleur-de-Pois,” said I, 
throwing myself back in the carriage ; 
and away we drove along the crowded 
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Boulevard, many an eye turned on the 
foppish figure that lounged so elegantly 
in his carriage, never suspecting the 
while what the tone of his thoughts at 
that moment were, and that he was 
gravely canvassing within himself the 
strange stories that would circulate on 
the morrow, should his body be taken 
up in the ‘Filets de St. Cloud.” 
True was it, the dark and muddy 
Seine, the cold, fast-flowing river, was 
never out of my thoughts. It swept, 
torrent-like, through all my reasoning, 
and the surging water seemed to rise 
and swell around me. At that moment 
short fitful thoughts of the long past 
shot through my mind; and my mother, 
and Raper, and Margot, too, came and 
went before me. Where were all the 
teachings of my infancy now—where 
the holy aspirations of my early boy- 
hood ?—where the simple tastes and 
lowly desires, the home affections and 
blest humility I once loved to dream 
over ?—where that calm existence, so 
bounded by easy ambitions? and where, 
above all, that honesty of life that 
spurned every thought of deception ? 
«© A meet ending for such a career,” 
said I, bitterly, as I gazed down on 
the river along whose bank we were 
driving. “Ay,” thought I, as we 
passed along, ‘there is not one so mi- 
serable nor so poor with whom I would 
not change places, only that this 
mockery should cease, and that [ 
should be something to my own heart 
besides a cheat.” 

The day suddenly grew overcast, 
the clouds massed themselves heavily 
together, and the rain began to de- 
scend in torrents. When we reached 
the restaurant the storm had become a 
hurricane, and all who had been pre- 
paring to dine through the arbours of 
the garden were quickly driven to seek 
shelter within doors. As I descended 
from the carriagé, all was tumult and 
confusion ; for although every available 
spot had been given up to the guests, 
yet from their numbers they were 
crowded together most uncomfortably, 
and loud and angry complaints and 
remonstrances were heard on all sides. 
In vain the waiters heard patiently or 
answered courteously the various dis- 
contents of those who appealed to their 
rank and station as claims for special 
consideration. Distinguished generals, 
ministers, great leaders of fashion, 
were all condemned to the same indis- 
criminate fortune of humbler natures. 
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From where I sat in the little salon 
reserved for myself, I could overhear 
these complaints and remonstrances, 
and it was in akind of savage irony 
with Fortune, that I bethought me of 
my sumptuous lot in comparison with 
the discomforts of those around me. 
Twice or thrice was my door flung open 
by persons in search of an apartment, 
and in this confusion and shame I 
revelled as in a momentary triumph. 
At length, in an interval of compara- 
tive quiet, I thought I heard voices 
whispering outside my door. I listened, 
and could distinguish that they were 
female accents, and discussing, as it 
seemed, some project on which they 
were not agreed. One appeared to 
insist as eagerly as the other was bent 
on opposing; and the words, “ Mais 
oui,” “ mais non,” followed in quick 
succession. I know not how it was, 
but I conceived a most intense curio- 
sity to learn the subject of the discus- 
sion. I felt as if 1 must have some 
share or concern in the matter, and 
eagerly bent my ear to hear further. 
Nor was I wrong. The question ar- 
gued was, whether or not the two 
ladies should appeal to the gallantry of 
the occupant of the room to afford 
them shelter, till such time as their car- 
riage might arrive to fetch them for 
Paris. She who spoke with more au- 
thority was in favour of the appeal, 
while the younger voice expressed dis- 
sent to it. 

Being in a measure a party to the 
cause, I resolved to lend what influence 
I might possess towards the decision ; 
and so, flinging wide the door, I sa- 
luted the strangers courteously, and 
informing them that I had accident- 
ally overheard their discussion, begged 
they would permit me to decide it, by 
placing my apartment at their disposal 
at once. The elder of the two imme- 
diately addressed me in a tone and 
manner that bespoke a person of con- 
dition, accepting my hospitality, but 
only on the condition that I myself 
should remain, for I had made a gesture 
indicative of departure. The younger, 
with a veil closely drawn across her 
face, curtsied without speaking. I at 
once acceded, and placing chairs for 
my guests, requested them to be 
seated. 

The waiter at length made his ap- 
pearance to say dinner was ready, 
‘whenever Monsieur desired it.” This 


was a new difliculty, and I really felt 
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much embarrassed by it. Resolving, 
however, to adopt the bold course, I 
hastily apologised for the great liberty 
I was about to take; and after briefly 
explaining the departure of the two 
friends I had expected, begged they 
would allow me to believe that Fortune 
had really been kind to me, for once, 
in replacing them. 

A sign of half-impatience by the 
younger was speedily corrected by the 
other, as she said— 

«Monsieur forgets that we are 
strangers to each other.” 

But there was nothing like rebuke 
in the tone she spoke in; but rather, 
as I thought, a suggestive hint thrown 
out to provoke some effort at explana- 
tion on my part. I was right in this 
conjecture, as I speedily saw by the 
degree of attention she vouchsafed 
me. 

Perhaps if I had had a better cause, 
I should not have pleaded so success- 
fully. I mean, that if I had been 
really the owner of a high name and 
station, it is just possible I might not 
so ably have combated the difficulty 
of the situation. 

*¢ At all events,” said the elder lady, 
** Monsieur has one advantage; he 
knows who we are.” 

«*T shame to say, madame,” said I, 
bowing low, “ that in my ignorance of 
Paris, I have not that honour.” 

** Indeed!” cried she, half incredu- 
lously. 

‘* It is quite true, madame. I have 
been but a few days here, and have no 
acquaintance whatever.” 

‘They now spoke to each other for a 
few seconds; and after what seemed 
strong persuasion, the younger turned 
away to remove her bonnet. 

¢ We have, then, no right to exact 
any concession from Monsieur,” said 
the elder lady, ‘‘ seeing that we pre- 
serve our own secret.” 

I could not but assent to this doc- 
trine, and had just acknowledged it, 
when the younger turned abruptly 
round, uttering a half cry of amaze- 
ment, 

** Margot!” exclaimed I—for it was 
she. But already had she buried her 
face between her hands, and refused to 
look up. 

*«* What means this ?” said the elder, 
sternly, to me. ‘ Do you know this 
young lady?” 

‘1 did so once, madame,” said I, 
sorrowfully. 
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“ Well, sir?” replied she, proudly, 
and as if desiring me to finish my 
speech. 

** Yes, madame. I knew her asa 
child in her grandfather’s house. I 
was scarcely more than a boy myself at 
the time; but had the interval been 
four times as great, I could not forget 
all that I owe to his kindness and to 
hers,” 

I could scarcely utter the last words 
fromemotion. The child Margot —a 
beautiful woman, graceful and fasci- 
nating—now stood before me, changed 
but still the same: her dark eyes 
darker and more meaning; her fair 
brow expanded and more lofty. 

** You know my story ?” asked she, 
in a low, soft voice. 

** Yes, Margot. And oftentimes in 
my saddest hours have I sought excite. 
ment and relief in the thought of your 
triumphs ——” 

** There, child — there !” exclaimed 
the elder, enthusiastically. ‘* There 
is, at least, one who can prize the glo. 
rious ambitions of the scene, and knows 
how to appreciate the successes of high 
art. Stand not abashed before him, 
child; he comes not here as your ac- 
cuser.” 

‘Is it so, indeed?” cried Margot, 
entreatingly. 

**Oh! if you but knew, Margot, 
how proudly I have often pondered 
over our hours of the past—now fancy- 
ing that in my teachings of those days 
some germ of that high ambition you 
have tried to reach may then have been 
dropped into your heart — now won- 
dering if, in your successes, some me- 
mory of me might have survived. If 
you but knew this, Margot, you would 
soon see how this bright moment of 
our meeting repays all the sorrows of a 
life long.” 

**T amin the third act of the drama,” 
said the elder lady, smiling. ‘ Pray 
let me into the secret of the piece. 
Where, when, and how were you first 

acquainted ?” 

Margot looked at me to speak ; but 
I returned her glance so entreatingly, 
that, taking her friend’s hand between 
her own, she seated her at her side, and 
began. 

While she narrated the story of our 
first‘meeting, I had full time to look at 
her, and see the changes a few years 
had made. Beautiful as she had been 
in childhood, far more lovely was she 
now in the grace of developed beauty. 
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Her art, too, had cultivated expression 
to its very highest point, yet without 
exaggerating a trait of her features ; 
the tones of her voice had in them a 
melody I had never heard before ; and 
I hung on her very utterance as 
though it were music ! 

I dare not trust myself to recall more 
of that scene; already are emotions 
struggling within me, the conflict of 
which this poor shattered heart is not 
equal to. The great trials of life are 
often easier burdens to memory than 
some flitting moment of passionate ex- 
istence, some one brief hour of mingled 
hope and fear. 

Margot’s friend —it was Madlle. 
Mars herself — felt the liveliest inte. 
restin the story of our first meeting, my 
boyish duel, and—why should I not say 
it?—my boyish love. She took plea. 
sure in hearing of every indication of 
that genius in infancy which she had 
seen so splendidly displayed in woman- 
hood, and asked me for traits of Mar. 
got’s childhood with the greatest 
eagerness, 

Margot—the first excitement over— 
seemed sad and dispirited; she even 
showed impatience once or twice, as 
Madlle. Mars insisted on hearing 
some little incident of childhood, and 
then abruptly said— 

* And you, monsieur, how has the 
world treated you since we met ?” 

‘Not so flatteringly; I am not 
spoiled by Fortune.” 

‘*Nor am J,” said she, hastily taking 
up my words. 

‘*No, dearest, that you are not,” 
cried the other. You are, as first I 
knew you, generous, warm-hearted, 
and kind.” 

‘I mean,” said Margot, ‘that 
these successes have not made me vain 
nor proud ; that I know how to esteem 
them at their true price, and feel, 
moreover, how in iny heart there lives 
a spirit above all this loud-tongued 
flattery.” 

Muadlle. Mars looked at me while 
she spoke, and I thought that her eyes 
conveyed the strangest meaning. There 
was admiration, indeed, but blended 
with something of tender pity and 
compassion, What would I not have 
given to have been able to read this 
glance aright! No time was given me 
to think on the theme, for Margot now, 
with a kind of half impetuous curiosity, 
asked me for my adventures. 

‘* Tell us all—everything,” said she, 
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laughingly — ‘your successes, your 
failures, your hopes, your loves, your 
joys, and sorrows. I am eager to hear 
if Fortune has not dealt more gene- 
rously by you thanme. ‘This splendid 
preparation here”—and she pointed to 
the dinner-table—* would seem to say 
much.” 

** The story will tell better at table,” 
said I, gaily, and not sorry to relieve 
the awkwardness of the moment by any 
new incident; and with this 1 order- 
ed dinner at once. As course suc- 
ceeded course of the magnificent re- 
past, I could not help feeling what a 
singular preface was all this splendour 
to the confession that was to follow it, 
and how oddly would it tell, that the 
host of such a feast was without a sous 
in the world. Our spirits rose as din- 
ner went on. We talked together, like 
old friends who had met yesterday ; 
we discussed passing topics — all the 
news of the day—lightly and amusing- 
ly; we jested and laughed, with all 
the light-hearted gaiety of unburdened 
spirits ; nor can I remember anything 
more brilliant than the flow of wit and 
pleasantry that went on amongst us. 

What strange mysterious link unites 
our lowest moment of despair with a 
wild and almost headlong joyousness, 
making of the darkness of our souls a 
fitting atmosphere for the lightning- 
play of fancy and the bright corusca- 
tions of wit! But an hour back, and 
never was depression deeper than my 
own, and now my brain abounded with 
bright-hued thoughts and pleasant 
imaginings. 

It was late when the carriage arriv- 
ed, and we returned to Paris, to finish 
the evening at Madlle. Mars’ lodgings, 
in the Rue de Choiseul. The little 
salons, furnished with a consummate 
taste and elegance, were crowded with 
visitors, as we reached them. Artists, 


authors, musicians, theatrical people of 


every kind and sort, with a sprinkling 
of the higher world, admitted as a rare 
favour to these ‘* Saturdays.” 

It was in the fascination of this very 
class of society that Margot had origi- 
nally conceived her passion for the 
stage. It was in their enthusiasm for 
her genius and their admiration of her 
beauty she had first tasted the ambi- 
tious longing for fame and applause ; 
and it was still here that she revelled, 
as in a charmed existence — here 
sought the inspirations that quickened 
her spirit to its proudest darings, and 
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nerved her heart for efforts almost be- 
yond human strength, 

I had but to see her for a moment in 
the midst of this adulation to compre- 
hend the whole history of her life. The 
poet brought his verses, the musician 
his strains, the sculptor laid his own 
image of herself at her feet; the 
most rapturous verses, the most 
polished flatteries met her as she en- 
tered. Madlle. Mars herself swelled 
the chorus of these praises, and seemed 
prouder in the triumphs of her protegé 
than she had ever been in her own. 
Margot accepted all this homage as a 
queen might have done. She received 
it asa tribute that was due, and of 
which none dared to defraud her. 
Shall I own that if at first a modest 
humility and a girlish diffidence had 
been more gratifying to me to witness, 
yet, as the hours wore on, not only had 
I accustomed myself to bear with, but 
I actually felt myself joining in that 
same spirit of adulation which seemed 
so meetly offered at this shrine ? 

What sad repinings, what terrible 
self-reproaches come over me as I 
write these lines! My thoughts all 
turn to the very darkest, and yet the 
most. brilliant, moment of my life: the 
brightest in all its actual splendour 
and delight—the gloomiest in its dreary 
memory! Lest these fancies should 
master me, I will pursue my story ra- 
pidly, coldly, apathetically, if I may. 
I will not suffer a word, if I can help 
it, to escape me that may unman me 
for my task, now all but completed. I 
suppose that no man can write of him. 
self without becoming more or less his 
own apologist. Even in his self-ac. 
cusings there will be mingled a degree 
of commiseration, and his judgments 
will be found tempered with merciful 
considerations. I would that I were 
capable of something better, bolder, 
and more manly than this. I would 
that others might learn of my “ short- 
comings,” and be taught by my “ over- 
reachings!"” But though I cannot 
point the moral, I will tell the tale. 

Margot—it was a caprice of the mo- 
ment—presented me to the society as 
her cousin. I was the Chevalier de 
Bertin, of good family and ample for. 
tune. ‘* Passionnée pour les arts,” as 
she said, *‘and the devoted slave of 
genius.” The introduction was well 
calculated to ensure me a favourable 
reception; and so it proved. I wasat 
once admitted into all the masonry of 
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the craft. The couasses of every thea- 
tre were open to.me; the private box 
of the prima donna, the editorial sanc- 
tum, the dressing-room where the 
great actress received her chosen few, 
and the little supper-table, at which a 
place would have been a boon to roy- 
alty—all were mine. ‘To support my- 
self and maintain a condition propor- 
tionate to my pretended rank, I la- 
boured immensely. I wrote for no 
less than four of the great journals of 
Paris. I was the leading political 
writer in the Bonapartist Presse, the 
royalist in the Gazette de la Vendée, 
and the infuriated defender of the Gi- 
rondins in the terrible columns of Za 
Drapeau de Pays, theatrical and lite- 
rary criticism being my walk in the 
pages of the Avant Scéne. 

‘I'wo persons only were in my secret. 
Sanson, the sub-editor of the Presse, 
and Jostard, who was aroyalist agent, 
and who paid with a liberal hand all 
the advocates of the Bourbons. My 
intimate knowledge of the secret his- 
tory of party, my acquaintance with 
political characters personally, and 
above all, my information on England 
and English topics, gave me enormous 
advantages, and many of my contribu- 
tions were attributed to persons high 
in political station, and speaking the 
sentiments of authority. I was well 
versed in the slashing insolence of the 
military style in which the Bonapartists 
wrote, and knew all the cant of the 
Jesuit, as well as the chosen phrase- 
ology of the wildest republican. In 
this way IL attacked and replied to my- 
self, vindictively, and even savagely. 
Assault and counter-attack, insulting 
demands, and still more insulting re- 
plies issued forth each morning, to 
amaze the capital, and make men ask, 
how long could such a polemic be sus- 
tained without personal vengeance ? 

In my Bonapartist capacity I as- 
sailed Pitt unceasingly. It was the 
theme of which that party never wea- 
ried, and in which all their hatred to 
England could be carried without 
openly wounding the susceptibilies of 
the nation. IfI assailed the covert 
treachery of the English minister by 
the increased activity in the dockyards 
during a state of peace, I hailed that 
very sign in a Bourbonist article as an 
evidence that the cause of the exiled 
family had not been abandoned in 
Great Britain. While in the Drapeau, 
I turned attention to the glorious strug- 
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gle for freedom then sustained by the 
blacks of St. Domingo, under the chi- 
valrous guidance of Toussaint, openly 
declaring that with the negro lay at 
that moment the whole destiny of all 









Europe. 

One of these articles——I wrote it 
half wild with the excitement of a sup- 
per at the Rue Choiseul; I came 
home nearly distracted by a quarrel 
with a Margotard—I cannot continue— 
was headed ** Noir au Blane,” and was 
an insulting comparison between ‘* Ne- 
gro chivalry and the white man’s sub- 
serviency.” An outrageously insolent 
contrast of Bonaparte with ‘Toussaint 
closed the paper, and occasioned a 
police visit to the office of the journal, 


demanding the name and address of 


the writer. Of these the editor knew 
nothing, and though he succeeded in 
establishing his innocence, the journal 
was declared to be suppressed, and a 
heavy fine imposed upon its conductors, 
I was resolved, at whatever sacrifice, 
to pay this, and consulted with San- 
son how best to set about it. My re- 
ceipts at that time were as follows :— 
From the Presse sixty francs daily ; 
fifty from the Vendreau ; the theatri- 
cal journal paid me one hundred 
weekly ; and the Drapeau, up to the 
time of its suppression, forty francs for 
every article, irrespective of its length. 
In a word, each day’s revenue ave- 
raged above a hundred and fifty francs, 
which it was my custom to spend to 
the last sous piece. 

To sustain the character of wealth 
and fortune, I not only toiled without 
ceasing, but I entered on a career of 
extravagance almost as distasteful to 


me. Margot loved display of every 
kind. The theatrical passion seemed 


to suggest a desire for every species of 
notoriety; and to please her I set up a 
costly equipage, with showy liveries 
and magnificent horses. The dinners 
I gave were of the most extravagant 
kind; the bouquets I presented to her 
each evening at the theatre would have 
in their price supported a family. My 
earnings could never have compassed 
such outlay, and to meet it I becamea 
gambler — a practised, a professional 
gambler — playing with all the calm- 
headed skill of a deep calculator, For- 
tune vascillated ; but, on the whole, I 
was a large winner. The fine decreed 
against the Drapeau was fifteen thou- 
sand francs—a large sui for me, and 
far above what any effort at accumu- 
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lation could possibly compass. So, in- 
deed, Sanson’ soon told me, and 
laughed at the bare thought of my at- 
tempting it. There was, however, he 
said, a possibility — a mere possibility 
of a way to meet this, and he would 
think over it. I gave him a day or 
two, and at the end of that time he 
told me his plan. It was this. ‘There 
was a certain minister high in the con- 
fidence of Bonaparte, whose counsels 
had not been always followed, nor even 
listened to at times. These counsels 
had been founded on the assumption 
that certain views and intentions of a 
particular kind were maintained by 
the royalists—secretly maintained, but 
still occasionally shadowed forth in 
such a way as to be intelligible to all 
in the secrets of the party. To be 
plain, the suspected plan was neither 
more nor less than a union of the roy- 
alist with the republican faction to 
overthrow the Bonapartists. This idea 
seemed so chimerical to Bonaparte, 
that to broach it was at once to lose 
character with him for acuteness or 
political foresight. Not so to him of 
whom Sanson spoke, and whom I at 
once pronounced to be Fouché. 

«* Then you are mistaken,” said he ; 
“but to any other guess I will make 
no reply, nor if you press me on this 
subject, will I consent to continue the 
negotiation.” 

I yielded to his terms; and after a 
brief interval came an order for me to 
hold myself in readiness on a particu- 
lar evening, when a carriage would be 
sent to fetch me to the house of the 
minister. At eight, the hour indicated, 
I was ready; and scarcely had the 
clock struck when the carriage rolled 
into the courtyard. 

I have been led, as it were by acci- 
dent, into the mention of this little in- 
cident, which had no bearing nor influ- 
ence on my future; but now that I 
have touched upon it, 1 will finish it 
as briefly as I can. 

I was received in a small office-like 
chamber by a man somewhat past mid- 
dle life, but whose appearance gave 
him the look of even age. He was 
short, broad-shouldered, and slightly 
stooped ; the figure altogether vulgar, 
but the head massive and lofty, and 
the face the strangest mixture of dig- 
nity and cunning —a blending of the 
high-bred gentleman with the crafty 
pettifogger—I ever beheld. He receiv- 
ed me courteously, and at once opened 
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the business for which we met. After 
some compliments on the vigour of my 
articles in the Presse, he proceeded to 
ask what my peculiar opportunities 
might be for knowing the secret inten- 
tions of the two great parties who op- 
posed the government. 

My replies were guarded and re- 
served ; seeing which, he at once said— 

‘*This information is to be recom- 
pensed ?” 

Ibowed coldly, and only replied that, 
if he would put distinct questions to 
me, I should endeavour to answer them. 

After some little fencing on both 
sides, he asked me for the writer of the 
leading articles in the Drapeau —his 
name and position in life. 

For reasons that may be guessed I 
declined to reveal these. A similar 
question as to the Gazette met a simi- 
lar reply. Undeterred by these refu- 
sals, he asked me my opinion of these 
writers’ abilities, and the likelihood of 
their being available to the cause of the 
government, under suitable circum- 
stances. 

I spoke half slightingly of their ta- 
lents, but professed implicit trust in 
their integrity. He turned the con- 
versation then towards politics, and 
discussed with me the questions on 
which I had been writing so earnestly 
both for and against in the two opposing 
journals, The tone of virulent abuse 
of both was great; and I half hinted 
that a personal amende was, perhaps, 
the point to which my opponent, and, 
as well myself, were tending. He 
smiled slightly, but meaningly. 

«*That opinion is not yours, then, 
sir?” asked I. 

‘* Certainly not,” said he, blandly. 
«¢ Mons. Bertin of the Presse, will not 
seek satisfaction from Mons. Bertin 
of the Drapeau—still less of Mons. 

Bertin of the Gazette, whom he holds 
in such slight esteem.” 

*‘ How, sir! Do you mean to imply 
that I am the writer in all these jour- 
nals ?” 

‘© You have just told me so, sir,” 
said he, still smiling; “ and I respect 
the word of a gentleman. The tone 
of identity assumed on paper is exactly 
that you have yourself put on when 
advocating any of these lines of policy. 
I suspected this from the first; nowI 
know it. Ah, Mons. Bertin, you are 
in the mere nursery of craftiness—not 
but I must admit you are a very pro- 
mising child of your years.” 
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Far from presuming on his discovery, 
he spoke more kindly and more confi- 
dentially than ever to me; asked my 
reasons for this opinion and for that, 
and seemed to think that I must have 
studied the questions I wrote on deeply 
and maturely. There was nothing 
like disparagement in his tone towards 
me, but, on the contrary, an almost 
flattering appreciation of my ingenuity 
as a writer. 

** Still, Monsieur Bertin,” said he, 
with affected gravity, ‘the Drapeau 
went too far —that you must «aim 
and for your sake as for ours it is better 
it should be suppressed. The fine 
shall be paid, but it must appear to 
have come from the Royalists — can I 
trust you for this?” 

He looked at me calmly, but steadily, 
as he spoke; and certainly I felt as if 
any deceit, should I desire it, were 
perfectly impossible before him. He 
did not wait for my reply, but with a 
seriousness that savoured of sincerity, 
said— 

«‘The press in France at this mo- 
ment is the expression of this man or 
that, but itis no more. We live ina 
period of too much change to have 
anything like a public opinion; so 
that what is written to-day is forgotten 
to-morrow. Yet with all that, the 

eople must be taught to have one re- 
figion of the State as they have one of 
the Church, and heresies of either kind 
must be suppressed. Now, Monsieur 
Bertin, my advice to yow is, be of the 
good fold— not alone because it is 
good, but because it is likely to be per- 
manent. Continue to write for the 
Gazette. When you want information, 
Sanson will procure it for you; but 
you must not come here again. Tem- 
per your Royalist zeal with a seeming 
regard for your personal safety. Re- 
member that a gentleman gives larger 
recognizances than a_ sans-coulotte ; 
and above all, keep in mind, that you 
serve us better in those columns than 
in our own. C'est de la haute politique 
de faire combattier ses enemies pour 
soi.” 

He repeated this sentiment twice 
over, and then with a courteous ges- 
ture dismissed me. I was now in the 
secret pay of the Government—no re- 
gular allowance made me, but per- 
mitted to draw freely; and when any 
occasion of real information offered, to 
pay. largely for it. 


ad time been given me for reflec- 
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tion, I believe I should have abhorred 
myself for the life I now led. It was 
one course of daily trick and decep- 
tion. In society I was a spy —in se. 
cret, a traitor. Trusted by all, and 
false to all, I hurried along in a head. 
long career of the wildest excitement, 
To enable me to write, I had recourse 
to various stimulants; and from one 
excess to another I became a confirmed 
opium-eater. I had by habit acquired 
a degree of nervous irritability that 
almost defied sleep. For days and 
days frequently I took no other rest 
than an occasional half-hour’s repose 
when overcome, and then back to the 
desk again — if not refreshed, at least 
rallied. The turmoil and confusion of 
my thoughts at any chance interval of 
quiet was terrific. So long as I was 
in action all went well; when my brain 
was overworked, and my faculties 
stretched to their extreme tension, the 
excitement sustained me, and I could 
develop whatever there was in me of 
intellectual power. The effort over, 
and my task accomplished, I became 
almost bereft of life: a trance-like 
lethargy seized me; my. voice failed, 
my sight and hearing grew dulled, and 
I would lie thus, sometimes for hours, 
scarcely breathing, indifferent to every- 
thing. 

When I rallied from these seizures, 
I hurried off to Margot, either to her 
home or to the theatre. To see her, 
to speak to her, even to hear her, was 
enough to call me back once more to 
life and the love of life. There was 
that in her own career, with all its 
changes and vicissitudes, that seemed 
to fashion her mind into moods simi- 
lar to my own. On one day she would 
be to me like a sister—kind and warm- 
ly affectionate ; on another, she would 
be as though I were her accepted 
lover, and show me all the tender in- 
terest of one whose fate was bound up 
with my own; and, perhaps, the very 
next meeting she would receive me 
coldly and distrustfully, and darkly 
hint that my secret life was known to 
her. 

These were to me moments of in- 
tense agony. To see through them 
was worse than any death, and the 
very dread of them made existence a 
perfect torture. ‘Till I had seen her, 
1 never knew, each day, in what mood 
she might feel towards me; and if I 
revelled in the heaven of her smiles, 
felt her deep glances descending into 
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my very heart, and thrilled with ec- 
stacy at each word she uttered, sud- 
denly there would come the thought 
that this was but a dream, and that to- 
morrow would be the dreadful awaking! 

Her conduct was inexplicable, for it 
changed sometimes within the compass 
of a few hours, and from warmest confi- 
dence would become the most chilling 
reserve. She would pour out her whole 
heart before me; tell me how barren 
were all the triumphs she had achieved; 
how remote from happiness was this 
eternal struggle for fame; how her na- 
ture yearned for one true, unchanging 
devotion ; how this mockery of passion 
made shipwreck of all real feeling, and 
left the nature worn out, wearied, and 
exhausted. She would, perhaps, at 
our next meeting efface all thought 
of this confidence by some passionate 
burst of enthusiasm for the stage, and 
some bold apostrophe to the glory of a 
great success — scornfully contrasting 
such a moment with the whole happi- 
ness of a life spent in obscurity. I 
own that in these outbursts of her 
wildest imagination, her beauty of ex- 

ression attained its highest excellence. 
Jer dark eyes flashed with the fire of 
an inspired nature, and her whole 
figure seemed imbued with a more than 
mortal loveliness ; while in her softer 
moods there was a sad and plaintive 
tenderness about her that subdued the 
spirit, and made her seem even more 
worthy of love than she had been 
of admiration. These fitful changes, 
which at first were only displayed in 
private, became after a while palpable 
to the public eye. On one night she 
would thrill an audience with horror, 
and in the power of her delineations 
make the very sternest natures yield to 
terror. At another, she would shock 
the public by some indifference to the 
exivencies of the scene, walk through 
her part in listless apathy, and receive 
with calm unconcern the ill-disguised 
disapproval of the spectators. At such 
times praise or blame were alike to her; 
she seemed like one labouring under 
some pressure of thought too engross- 
ing to admit of any attention to passing 
objects; and in this dreary pre-occu- 
pation she moved like one spell-bound 
and entranced. 

To allude to these passing states of 
mind after they had occurred was 
sure to give her deep offence ; and al- 
though, for a while, I dared to do this, 
yet I saw reason to abandon the at- 
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tempt, and maintain silence like the 
rest. The press, with less delicacy, 
expressed severe censure on what they 
characterised as an insulting apprecia- 
tion of her public; and boldly declared 
that the voices which had made could 
still unmake a reputation, and that the 
lesson of contempt might soon pass 
from behind the footlights to the space 
before them. 

It was both my province to keep 
these criticisms from her eye, and to 
answer them in print; and for a while 
I succeeded. I wrote, I argued, I de- 
claimed — now casuistically expressing 
praise of what in my heart I condemn- 
ed—now seeming to discover a hidden 
meaning where none existed. I even 
condescended to appeal to the indul- 
gence of the public, in favour of those 
whose efforts were not always under 
their own control, and whose passing 
frames of sorrow or sickness must in- 
capacitate them at seasons from em- 
bodying their own great conceptions. 
So sensitive had she become on the 
subject of remark, that the slightest 
allusion to her health was now resented 
as an offence ; and even Mdlle. Mars 
dared not to say that she looked paler 
or thinner, or in better or worse spirits 
—so certain would any allusion of the 
kind be to displease her. 

This irritability gradually widened 
and extended itself to everything. The 
slightest sign of inattention of the au- 
dience — any movement in the house 
while she was acting—a want of ability 
in those en scene with her—an acciden- 
tal error in even their costume — gave 
umbrage; and she would stop in her 
part, and only by an effort seem able 
to recover herself, and continue. These 
evidences of indifference to public opi- 
nion—for so were they construed— 
gradually arrayed against her nearly 
the entire force of the press. 

They who had been her most de- 
voted admirers, now displayed all their 
zeal in the discovery of her faults. The 
very excellencies they had once ex. 
tolled, they now censured as stage 
trickery and deceit. One by one, 
they despoiled her of every qualifi- 
cation for art, save her beauty ; and 
even that, they said, already proclaim. 
ed its perishable nature. My heart 
sickens as I think over the refined 
cruelty of these daily attacks—the mi- 
nute and careful anatomy of humanity, 
studied to inflict misery! To stem this 
torrent of opinion, I devoted myself 
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alone. Giving up all other writing, I 
thought only of Margot and her cause. 
I assailed her critics with the foulest 
abuse. I aspersed their motives, and 
not unfrequently their lives. I eagerly 
sought out circumstances of their pri- 
vate habits and actions, and proclaimed 
them to the world, as the men who 
dared to teach the expressions by which 
virtues should be rendered, of whose 
very existence they were ignorant. I 
contrasted their means of judgment 
with their daily lives. I exhibited them 
as mean hirelings, the cowardly bravos 
of a degenerate age ; and, of course— 
for Paris was always the same in this 
respect — various duels were fastened 
on me for my insolence. 

My skill at the sword exercise car- 
ried me safely through many of these 
encounters. My recklessness of life 
may, perhaps, have served to preserve 
it, for I was utterly reckless of it! My 
neglect of politics, and all interest 
about them, procured my dismissal 
from the Government journal. ‘The 
Vendreau soon followed the example; 
and although the violence of my arti- 
ticles in the Avant Scéne had for a 
time amused the town, the editors told 
me that my defence of Mdlle. Margot 
had now been carried far enough, and 
that I should look elsewhere for a new 
topic. 

Not a few of Margot’s warmest ad- 
mirers condemned the ill-advised zeal 
of my advocacy. Some even aflirmed 
that much of her unpopularity had its 
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origin in my indiscreet defence. I was 
coldly told I had “ written too much.” 
One said I bad * fought too often.” 
The fastidious public—which acknow. 
ledged no sincerity, nor would recog. 
nise such a thing as truth—condemn- 
ed, as bad taste, the excesses into 
which my heartfelt indignation had 
hurried me. Mdlle. Mars was a half 
convert to this opinion; I shuddered 
one day, as I suspected that even Mar. 
got seemed to entertain it. Ihad been 
pressing her to do something—a mere 
trifle—to which she dissented. I grew 
eager, and at last insisted ; when, look- 
ing at me steadily for some seconds, 
she said— 

** Has it never occurred to you that 
over-zeal is apt to defeat itself, from 
the very suspicion that it excites, that 
there may be a deeper motive than that 
which meets the eye ?” 

The words smote me to the heart. 
They were the death-knell to all the 
hope that had sustained me through my 
long struggle; and though I tried to 
read them in various ways less wound. 
ing to my feelings, one terrible signifi- 
cation surmounted all the others, and 
seemed to proclaim itself the true mean- 
ing. What if it were really so? was 
the dreadful question that now struck 
me. What if I had been the cause 
of her downfall? The thought so stun- 
ned me, that I sat powerless under the 
spell of its terror—a terror which has 
tempered every hour of life, from that 
day to this. 


XLII. 


‘““A PASSAGE IN THE DRAMA.” 


One of the noted characters about 
Paris, at this time, was a certain 
Captain Fleury; he called himself 
** Fleury de Montmartre.” He had 
been, it was said, on Bonaparte’s staff 
in Egypt, but got into disgrace by 
having taken Kleber's side, in the dif- 
ferences betWeen the two generals, 
Disgusted with the service, in which 
he saw no prospect of promotion, he 
quitted the army, and came to-live in 
Paris, as some thousands live there, no 
one can tell how, or in what manner. 
His chief if not only occupation seemed 
to be the frequenting of all the low 
gambling-houses, where, however, he 
rarely was seen to play, but rather 
waited for the good fortune which 


befell some other, with whom he either 
dined, or succeeded in borrowing a 
few francs. Less reputable habits than 
even these were likewise attributed to 
him— it was said that he often thrust 
quarrels upon people at the tables, 
which he afterwards compromised for 
money, many preferring to pay rather 
than risk an encounter with a professed 
duellist. 

In his threadbare military frock, 
and shabby hat, with broken boots 
and ragged gloves, he still maintained 
the semblance of his former condition, 
for he was eminently good-looking, 
and, in gait and bearing, every inch a 
soldier. I had made his acquaintance 
by an accident. I happened to have 
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fall beside my chair a bank note for 
hundred francs, one night at play. 
e waiter hurried after me to restore 
i, just as I was descending the stairs 
th this Captain Fleury at my side. 
was not aware of my loss, and in- 
sisted that the money could not be 
mme. ‘The waiter was equally posi- 
tive, and appealed to the captain to 
decide the question. Fleury, instead 
of replying, took out a much-worn 
et-book, and proceeded to ex- 
amine its contents. 

“T'll wager as much,” cried I, 
“that this gentleman is the owner of 
the note.” 

And you would win, sir,” said 
Fleury, taking it from the waiter’s re- 
lnctant fingers, and carefully enclosing 
it within his case. 

The waiter never uttered a syllable, 
but, with a look that revealed an 
entire history, bowed and retired. I 
complimented the captain on the good 
fortune of his presence in such a cri- 
tical moment, touched my hat to him, 
and departed. 

It was only the next morning that 
I recollected the sum of money I had 
had about me, and perceived that the 
note must have been myown. It was 
of course too late to think of repairing 
the loss, but I was far from desiring 
todo so, The man’s appearance had 
interested me ; I was deeply struck by 
the signs of poverty in his dress, and 
only happy to have had this slight 
occasion to serve him, without any in- 
fringement on his self-respect. It was, 
indeed, a question I often debated 
with myself, whether or not he really 
believed that he was the owner of the 
note. 

From that day forth we saluted when- 
ever we met; and if, by any chance, 
we came together, we exchanged the 
usual courtesies of acquaintance. There 
was a degree of pleasure afforded him 
by even this much of recognition, from 
one whose air betokened more pros- 
perous circumstances, that I gladly 
yielded. I had known even harder 
fortune than his, and could well un- 
derstand the importance he might 
attach to such a trifle. 

By degrees I began to feel a strange 
kind of interest for this man—so calm, 
so self-possessed as he seemed in the 
midst of scenes of passionate and violent 
excitement. What signified any sud- 
den reverse of fortune, thought I, in 
comparison with the daily misery of 
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such alot as his? And yet, day after 
day, I saw him unmoved and tranquil ; 
he came and went like one to whom 
all the vicissitudes of life brought no 
emotion. He was a study for me, 
whether I met him at the play-table 
or the restaurant, or saw him at night 
in the theatre in his accustomed spot, 
close to the orchestra, where, with 
folded arms and bent brows, he stood 
the entire night without moving. I 
watched him closely during that ter- 
rible week, when, each night of Mar- 
got’s appearance, the conflict of public 
opinion grew stronger and stronger, 
and when, as her enemies gained 
strength, her former friends either 
gathered in little despairing knots 
together, or abandoned the field in 
defeat. I thought, or rather I seemed 
to feel, that this man’s eyes were fixed 
upon me oftentimes, when I was not 
looking at him. I had a strange sense 
of consciousness that, affect what bear- 
ing I might, he was reading my secret 
thoughts at his leisure, and conning 
over traits of my character. When- 
ever any momentary burst of disap- 
probation from the audience had made 
me fall back in shame and anger 
within my box, I could feel that his 
eyes were following me with a glance 
of persecuting keenness. 

Margot’s enemies were triumphant ; 
they came each night in crowds, and, 
by a hundred contrivances of insult, dis- 
played their bitter and undying hatred 
of her. ‘The leader of the party was 
a Vicomte Dechaine, whose mistress 
was the rival of Margot, if even 
third-rate powers could aspire to con- 
tend with genius such as hers! Her 
friend, it was said, had organised the 
entire conspiracy, and being a rich 
man, his purse and his influence were 
powerful allies. At his supper-table, 
the writers of the papers, the young 
fashionables of society, and the pro- 
fessed critics who swayed public taste, 
were said to meet and concert their 
measures. Their victory cost them less 
than they had ever anticipated. Mar- 
got’s own indiscretions—I have no 
other word for them —had worked 
faster for her ruin than all their bitter- 
est animosity. It was not a mere 
indifference to public opinion she dis- 
played—it was a downright contempt 
for it. If they censured any peculiarity 
of expression—a pause, or a gesture— 
she was sure not only to repeat, but 
even exaggerate it, Did any detail 

° 
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of her costume excite reproof, she at 
once assumed it as a reason for main- 
taining it. In a word, it seemed that 
all the arts others employ to win 
praise and secure popularity, were 
used by her to show her utter disdain 
of the world’s opinion, and this, too, 
in a career where such opinion is the 
law, and where there exists no appeal 
against it. 

To restrain this spirit, even to mo- 
derate it, her friends utterly failed. 
She, who once heard even the hum- 
blest with deference, and accepted 
suggestions with a degree of humility, 
now rejected all counsel and guidance, 
and boldly proclaimed herself the only 
competent judge of what regarded 
her. A frequent subject of censure 
amongst her critics, was a habit she 
had fallen into—of pressing both hands 
to her temples in moments of intense 
passion. ‘The gesture was not alone 
ungraceful, but from its frequency 
it became, in a measure, a trick; and 
this they assailed with a degree of vi- 
rulence far out of proportion to the 
offence. Mdlle. Mars counselled her 
to guard against any mannerism, and 
mentioned this one in_ illustration. 
Margot—once the very emblem of obe- 
dience to her gifted friend — resented 
the advice with angry indignation, and 
flatly declared that her own inspirations 
were her best advisers. 

In the temper she had now assumed, 
it may be imagined how difficult had 
all intercourse with her become. Her 
waywardness inereased as the public 
favour declined; and she, who once 
might have been permitted to indulge 
any caprice, was now rigidly denied 
even the commonest liberty. At first, 
the hardest task was to blind her to 
the censures the press was heaping 
upon her. Now, however, a new dif- 
fieulty arose. It was to hint that she 
no longer could count upon the fickle 
favour of the multitude, and that the 
hour of her triumph had gone by. 

At moments, it is true, in some 
scenes of intense passion, where a deep 
emotion of the soul was to find its ut- 
terance in a few broken words, a cry, 
or, perhaps, a look, her wonderful ge- 
nius shone forth still; and, surmount- 
ing all the prejudices of sworn enemies, 
the theatre would burst forth into one 
of those thundering peals of applause 
that sound like the very artillery of 
human feeling. Such a passage was 
there in Bajazet. It is the scene 
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where Roxalane listens to the wa 
protestations of her lover, of who 
— she is assured, and whom sgh 

erself overheard declaring that ij 
love for her was little other than co 
passion. For a few seconds the wort 
of adoration seemed to act on her like 
a spell. She drinks them eagerly ani 
madly ; her eyes sparkle —her boson 
heaves ; her half-opened lips seem, 
it were, to catch the accents, whey 
suddenly the truth flashes across her, 
Her colour flies — her face becomes |i 
vid in its paleness. A terrible shudde 
shakes her frame. She snatches he 
hand from his grasp, and turns hima 
look of loathing, contemptuous aver. 
sion, such as actually sickens the very 
heart to behold! 

From, I know not what caprice, she 
disliked this part now, although once 
it had been her favourite above all 
others. Her friends made every effort 
to induce her to resume it, but in vain, 
Their entreaties, indeed, only served 
to excite her opposition ; and the sub. 
ject was at last dropped as hopeless, 

‘he Court, however, had fixed on 4 
night to visit the ‘ Francais,” and 
Bajazet was their choice. ‘There was 
now no alternative left her but to ae. 
cept her part, or see it filled by an. 
other. The latter was her immediate 
resolve ; and Mdlle. Leonie, her rival, 
was at length installed in all the honours 
of the “ first character.” It was evi- 
dent now to all Margot’s friends that 
her career was over. An act of abdi- 
cation like this was always irrevocable; 
and the Parisian public was never 
known to forgive what they regarded 
as an open act of insult to their autho. 
rity in taste. Well knowing that all 
attempts at dissuasion would be hope- 
less, we made no appeal against her 
determination, but in calm submission 
waited for the course of events—wait- 
ed, in fact, to witness the last crash of 
ruin to that fame in whose edifice we 
once had gloried. 

Madlle. Mars advised Margot to tra- 
vel. Italy had been always the land 
of her predilection. She had even 
acted there with immense success in 
Alfieri’s tragedies, for her knowledge 
of the language equalled that of her 
own country. It would be a good op- 
portunity to revisit it; ‘‘ and perhaps, 
who knew,’’ said she, * but that the 
echo of her fame coming over the Alps 
might again rouse the enthusiasm of 
Paris in her favour?” I warmly sup- 
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ed this plan, and Margot con- 
ted to it. A dame de compagnie, 


old friend of Mdlle. de Mars, was 


thosen to be her travelling companion, 
nd I was to be of the party as secre- 


ik “We hurried on all the arrangements 
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rapidly as possible. We desired 
that she should leave Paris before the 
ght of the command, anil thus re- 
move her from all the enthusiasm of 
ise the press had prepared to shower 
en on her rival, with the custo- 
expressions of contemptuous con- 
trast for the fallen idol. We well knew 
the excess of adulation that was in rea- 
diness to burst forth, and dreaded less 
the effect it might produce on Margot’s 
mind regarding her rival, than that it 
should inspire her with a curiosity to 
witness her performance, for such was 
éxactly the wayward character of her 
thode of thinking and acting. 

To our joy we discovered that Mar- 
got’s impatience equalled, if not ex- 
@eded our own. She entered with an 
ilmost childish delight into all the pre- 
parations for the journey. Wehung over 
the map for hours together, tracing our 
route, and revelling in anticipated plea- 
sure at the thought of all those glorious 
od cities of the Peninsula. We con- 
sulted guide-books and journals, and 
pictured to ourselves all the delights of 
ahappy journey. With what ecstacy 
she recalled the various scenes of her 
former visit to Italy, and the names of 
those whose friendship she had acquired, 
and with whom she longed to make me 
fequainted. In her enthusiasm she 
seemed to recover her long-lost buoy- 
ancy of heart, and to be of the same 
Ff and happy nature I had known her. 

are not trust myself with more of 
these memories ; they come upon me 
like the thought of those moments 
When, on a sick bed, some dear friend 
las uttered words to be treasured up 
for years long—words of promise, may- 
hap words of hope, for a future that 
Was never to come — plans fora time 
that dark destiny had denied us! 

Our arrangements were all com- 
pleted—our passports procured, a cou- 
tier engaged, and everything in readi- 
fess for the road. We were to set out 
on the following day. It was a Friday, 
and Margot’s prejudices would not 
permit her to begin a journey on such 
an inauspicious day. I reasoned with 
her and argued earnestly, for I remem- 
bered it was on that night Mdlle. Leo- 
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nie was to appear at the Francais. 
She was resolved, however, to have her 
way, and I gave in. No allusion to the 
theatre, nor to anything concerning it, 
had ever escaped either of us. By, as 
it were, a tacit understanding, each 
avoided the theme as one only sugzges- 
tive of distressing memories ; and then 
we had so many topics that were de- 
lightful to talk over. 

I went out early in the morning to 
make some purchases — some trifling 
things we wanted for the road, and on 
my return T found Margot with flushed 
face and feverish look rapidly walking 
to and fro in the drawing-room. She 
tried to seem calm and composed as I 
entered—she even made jest of her own 
agitation, and tried to laugh it off as a 
weakness she was ashamed of; but her 
efforts were sad failures—her quivering 
lip and trembling accents showed that 
deep agitation was at work within her. 

**T cannot tell you—I will not tell 
you what is the matter with me,” said 
she, at last; ‘it would but lead to 
some rash outbreak of your temper— 
the very last thing I could endure at 
such atime. No, no; let us go—let 
us leave Paris at once; tc-day—now, 
if you wish it ; 1 am ready.” 

This was impossible; all our ar- 
rangements had been made, and horses 
ordered for the next day. My curiosity 
now became an agony, and I grew 
almost angry at her continued refusal 
to satisfy me; when at last, after ex- 
acting from me a solemn oath to do 
nothing, nor to take any step without 
her concurrence, she placed in my 
hands a letter, saying, “This came 
while you were out.” 

It ran to this effect— 


‘The Vicomte Dechaine begs to 
offer to Madlle. De La Veronie (Mar- 
got’s name in the theatre) his box at 
the Francais for this evening, as it 
must doubtless be interesting to her to 
witness the performance of Roxalane, 
by one who labours under the double 
difficulty of her beauty and her rea- 
son. An answer will be called for.” 


«You cannot expect me to endure 
this outrage, Margot ?” cried I, trem- 
bling with passion; “‘you could not 
suppose that I can live under it ?” 

‘‘T have your oath, sir,” said she, 
solemnly, and with a dignity that at 
once recalled me to myself. 

«But if Iam to drag out life, dis- 
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honoured and degraded even to my 
own heart, Margot,” said J, implor- 
ingly, “ you surely would take pity on 
me?” 

«« And who would pity me, six, were 
I to make you a murderer? No, no!” 
cried she, ‘‘ you would have this se- 
cret — you insisted on it; show your- 
self worthy of this confidence, by keep- 
ing your solemn pledge. We leave 
this to-morrow; a few hours is not 
too much sacrifice for one who will 
give her whole life to you after.” 

“As she spoke, she fell into my arms, 
and sobbed as though her heart was 
breaking. As for me, my transports 
knew no bounds. I dropped at her 
feet — I vowed and swore a thousand 
times that not only my life, but that 
my fame, my honour, were all hers; 
that to deserve her there was no trial 
I would not dare. Oh, the glorious 
ecstacy of that moment comes back 
like a flood of youth once more upon 
this old and shattered heart! and, asI 
write these lines, the hot tears are 
falling on the paper, and my lips are 
murmurivg a name | have not strength 
to write. 
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“I will put your loyalty to the t 
at once,” said she, gaily, and with 
degree of wild joyousness the ve 
opposite to her late emotion. * § 
down there, and write as I dictate.” 
I obeyed, and she began— 
**Madlle. De La Veronie begs ti 
acknowledge, with a gratitude suitabl 
to the occasion, the polite note of the 
Vicomte Dechaine, and to accept —" 
‘* What !” cried I, dropping the pen, 
Go on,” said she, calmly ; ‘ write 
as I tell you—‘ to accept his box this 
evening at the Francais.’ ” 
«« Margot, you are not in earnest ?” 
said I, entreatingly. 
*¢T am resolved, sir,” said she, with 
a voice of determination, and a look 
of almost reproving sternness, “| 
hope it is not from you, at least, will 
come any doubts of my courage !” 
These words seemed to indicate the 
spirit in which her resolution had been 
taken, and to show that she — 
accepting, as it were, this challenge, 
to the humbler alternative of an escape 
from it. 


I wrote as she bade me, and de. 
spatched the letter. 


VICTORIA.* 


Ang you, kind reader, partial to sta- 
tistics? Do you feel any interest in 

oring over long rows and columns of 

gures ?.—in reckoning up the number 
of pints of milk used daily in a metro- 
polis, for what penny-a-liners call the 
**matutinal meal?” or even in sum- 
ming the average rent of the houses, 
tonnage of shipping, or consumption 
per annum of the population? Ifyou 
do, you have the advantage of us, for 
we should as soon think of secking for 
excitement in the multiplication table, 
or hoping to acquire a “ thrilling inte- 
rest” in the mysteries of a sum in long 
division. And yet, a romance ever 
and anon turns up and startles us, 
even in the depths of this driest of all 
dry sciences. It is said, that the sta- 
tistics of the Post-Office show not only 
the same annual number of misdirect- 


ed letters, but that the money enclosed 
in letters with no direction at all, or 
for which no owner can be found, 
either as sender or receiver, amounts 
every year to the same sum, within a 
few pounds. Now, we can hardly be- 
lieve it possible, that any one man 
would, twice in his life, commit the 
exceedingly verdant mistake of enclos- 
ing money in a letter, without either 
the direction of the person he intends 
it for, or giving a clue to his own 
address. We are, then, driven to the 
supposition, that if we only take a 
sufliciently large number of events, 4 
certain number of even the most im- 
probable and out-of-the-way accidents 
will inevitably happen, with the same 
certainty and ale as if they were 
especially provided for. 

Would not an old Greek poet be 


2 i Victoria ; late Australia Felix, or Port Philip District of New South Wales.” By 
William Westgarth, late Member of the Legislative Council of Victoria. Edinburgh: 


Oliver and Boyd. 1853. 
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even with awe at this state. 
pt, and believe that he here caught 


a glimpse of the dread visage of Des- 


tiny—of the unalterable Fate, looming 
darkly through the dim veil of the most 
common of sublunary affairs ? 

What is the mysterious law which 
regulates the proportion between the 
sexes, so that in all large populations 
there are about 105 males to 107 
females born every year? The exist- 
tee of this law is disclosed to us by 
statistics. 

There has lately appeared a para- 
ph in the papers apropos to the 
census, stating that if London were 

Mirrounded with a wall, in which were 
four gates, and the whole population 
were simultaneously to march out in 
dose order, four abreast, it would take 
twenty-four hours for the whole four 
gslumns to file out, and the head of 
tach column would then be seventy- 
five miles fromits gate. Let the read- 
@ fancy four such dense columns of 
buman beings stretching out from 
Dublin, one reaching to Enniscorthy, 
mother to Templemore, a third to 
Athlone, and the fourth to Newry. Or 
let him imagine four such huge columns 
pouring into Dublin, and thank his 
stars that he has not to provide for 
their board and lodging. 

Verily, the wonders locked up within 
afew figures are often such as would 
at once enlighten the sage and amuse 
and interest his grandchildren. 

Have you now, gentle reader, any 
dear and definite notion of a million ? 
Do you know how long it would take 
you to count one—say a million of so- 
vereigns, for instance—if any beneficent 
fairy were to offer them to you on the 
tompletion of the task within a definite 
time? We have often propounded 
this question to our friends (young 
ladies principally —we hate your old 
fogies), and have received various an- 
Swers, extending from half-an-hour to 
three days. We think one fair one, 
who had acquired a slightly cerulean 
tinge, once ventured as far as a week, 
Now, supposing that you were to count 
& sovereign every second, or sixty in 
& minute, and you would find, after an 
hour or two of the work, that that 
would be quite as many as you could 
do on an average, you would reckon 
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just 3,600 in an hour; and supposing 
that you continued the work ten hours 
a-day, of solid, unintermitting working 
hours, not reckoning eating, drinking, 
resting, or sleeping, and that would be 
about as wearing toil as the human 
frame could endure for many days 
together, you would complete exactly 
36,000 a-day. At that rate, it would 
take you just twenty-seven days and 
three.quarters—let us say twenty-eight 
days, or one lunar month, to complete 
your auriferous task. 

Having thus got a vague notion of 
what is meant by a million, let us see 
what Mr. Westgarth has to tell us 
about Victoria and its millions of gold. 

Is it mere chance that, at the early 
founding of our great American em- 
pire, one of the most rich and fertile 
of its provinces was called Virginia, in 
compliment to our last great Queen, 
Elizabeth; and that now that a new 
Anglo-Saxon empire is arising at the 
antipodes, one of its fairest and richest 
provinces should likewise be named 
from our present great Queen? Is it 
an augury and an omen of the fate of 
this our southern empire? Will this, 
also, equally with the former one, 
based in great measure upon the felon- 
ry of Britain, but, in spite of its origin, 
rising, like imperial Rome, to wealth, 
and fame, and power—will this empire 
also be wrenched from the English 
crown, and turned into an empire of 
foreigners, by the carelessness, the fa- 
tuity, or the wrong-headedness of our 
statesmen ?—absit omen. Whatever 
may be the fate of Australia in the fu- 
ture, let there be no strife, no blood- 
shed, no hatred, malice, or uncharita- 
bleness between her and her mother 
England. Let not the name of her 
new province ever be shouted as a war- 
cry on her plains after a strife between 
her sons and ours. 

Our readers are already acquainted 
with something both of the past and 
recent history of Australia, from ar- 
ticles in our own pages.* They have, 
doubtless, heard enough, perhaps 
even ad nauseam, of her doings since. 
Not one of them, we think, but has 
had a brother or an uncle, or, at the 
farthest, a second cousin, suddenly 
seized with a fit of the gold-fever, 
quitting comfort and civilisation on 


+ * See “ Australia and Van Diemen’s Land,” Dusiis Universtry Macaztng, Vol. XLL, 
pril, 1853 ; “ Australia and its Gold Diggings,” Vol. XX XTX. No, 232, May, 1852. 
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this side of the world, for a hot, dusty, 
flea and musquito-bitten existence, in 
some « Moonlight flat,” or ‘* Ballarat 
gunyah,” or, perhaps, a dog-kennel in 
a back street of Melbourne. 

We have had all sorts of contradic- 
tory accounts of life and of the state of 
the colony, coloured, for the most part, 
by the personal feelings arising from the 
good or evil fortune of the individual 
giving them, and all for the most part 
greatly exaggerated. In Mr. West- 
garth’s book we get, for the first time, 
a sober and reliable account, from one 
who has been for some years a resident 
in the colony, a sharer in its govern- 
ment, as a member of council, familiar 
with its history, and intimately ac- 
quainted with all the phases of its so- 
cial, its commercial, and its political 
life. 

That he is not a practised writer, 
and that his style is occasionally rather 
the cumbersome one of the man of bu- 
siness, than the clear, graceful, or 
graphic one of the author by profes- 
sion, is, in our eyes, rather a recom- 
mendation than otherwise, because it 
points to the value of the matter, ra- 
ther than the elegance of the manner, 
as the thing to be looked to. Not 
that we have any particular reason to 
find fault with his style—it is plain 
and straightforward enough when he 
has anything to tell or to describe, but 
is apt to become a little vague and misty 
in his general reflections. 

His book, however, is a valuable 
one; and will, we doubt not, be referred 
to hereafter as an authority upon mat- 
ters of colonial history at this interest- 
ing period, when most of the lighter 
and flashier descriptions of Australian 
life and scenery shall have been forgot- 
ten. 

Mr. Westgarth, as a member of 
council, and one who has been chair- 
man of the Melbourne Chamber of 
Commerce, is great in statistics; and 
it is because these sober statistical 
figures, like the lamp of Aladdin, when 
properly treated, call up before us the 
genius of romance, that we were led 
to make the remarks with which we 
began. 

Do you recollect the year 1835, 
reader; perhaps you were born just 
about that time, in which case you 
have heard of it; perhaps your eldest 
son was born then, or your first grand- 
child, or some other more than ordi- 
nary event may have happened to im- 
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press it on your memory as a thin 
yesterday. For ourselves, we recolle 
that we took our bachelor’s degre 
that year. N’importe! in that ye 
commenced the first settling of what jj 
now the colony of Victoria. Befor 
that, it was a mere wilderness, inhabited 
only by the naked ** black fellow,”’ ani 
the less naked emu and kangaroo. 

For the year 1853, the estimated re. 
venue of this eighteen-year-old country 
is £1,733,600 ; while the value of the 
exports of 1852, including gold, wool, 
and all other merchandise, equalled 
the enormous amount of FrouRTEES 
MILLIONS STERLING. Even the daring 
imagination of the Arabian story-teller 
would hardly have ventured, in his most 
gorgeous dreams, to have pictured 8 
sudden a creation of wealth, and cer. 
tainly would never have been auda 
cious enough to commit himself to the 
exact statement in figures. If you 
were to write fourteen millions ster. 
ling in ‘ piastres”” or ‘* tomauns,”’ for 
instance, heaven knows the length of 
numerals that would be required ; they 
are quite beyond our arithmetical 
powers, at all events, ‘The increase in 
population does not seem so startling 
at first sight; but when we consider 
that the greater number have ‘ put a 
girdle half about the earth ” to arrive 
there, it is still sufficiently wonderful. 
In March, 1851, the census gave a 
total population for Victoria of 77,000 
persons. During the year 1852, the 
balance of immigration over emigration 
amounted to 77,661, more than dou- 
bling the population within the com. 
pass of one year; and, making allow- 
ance for unrecorded overland immi- 
gration from the neighbouring colonies, 
the population at the beginning of this 
year must be underestimated at 
200,000. Mr. Westgarth states the 
total yield of the Victorian gold fields, 
from August, 1851, to December, 1852, 
inclusive, to have been 4,890,926 
ounces of gold, or 407,577 troy pounds, 
or 2033 tons. This, at 75s. the ounce, 
would be worth £18,340,972. 

This we take to be a very: tidy little 
proventz for a young boy of a state in 
iis eighteenth year to step into, espe- 
cially when it seems likely to be conti- 
nued at pretty much the same rate for 
the next few years at all events. 

Having thus skimmed off the cream 
of Mr. Westgarth’s statistics, we shall 
not trouble our readers with any more 
of them, but proceed to cull from his 
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a few of the more interesting 

ages on the “‘ Early History,” the 

Physical Features,” the “ Social 

Life,” the ‘* Digging Operations,” and 
the * Politics” of the colony. 

A settlement was attempted on the 
shores of Port Philip, in 1803, by Co- 
lonel Collins, with a party of convicts, 
but shortly abandoned :— 


* An extraordinary circumstance occurred 
inconnexion with this early convict settle- 
ment. Several of the convicts had effected 
their escape into the Bush during Collins's 
gay, and amongst them one of the name of 
Buckley—a soldier who had been transported 
for assaulting his superior officer. Buckley 
was the sole survivor of these runaways. 
After wandering about for some time in great 
isery and destitution, he at length ven- 
tured to take up with the natives, and being 
aman of great strength and stature, he no 
doubt commanded some respect. He con- 
ffived on fitting occasions to secure his own 
fdare of wives and other current spoil, and 
for the surprising period of upwards of thirty 
years he conformed to aboriginal habits and 
customs. 

“A curious interview took place between 
this man and the Van Diemen’s Land colo- 
tists, who, as we shall presently learn, came 
oer to Port Philip after this long interval. 
The reported arrival of white men had 
brought Buckley down to see them. He 
was found sitting naked under a tree, near 
Point Gellibrand at the mouth of the Yarra, 
and gazing, though without much curiosity, 
at the colonists. These in their turn were 
fmewhat perplexed what to make of this 
fondescript, who was evidently not one of 
the aborigines. On addressing some words 
to him he seemed to have a difficulty in un- 
derstanding what was said, and repeated the 
mntences, or parts of them, several times 
slowly over. By degrees, however, the re- 
@llection of his language returned, and he 
proved useful as an interpreter with the ab- 
@igines. He was afterwards employed as 
& constable in Melbourne and Hobarton, and 
in his old age still resides in the latter town, 
Where the authorities give him a small pen- 
tion. £40 a-year, a considerable addition 
to his finances, has been recently awarded 
tohim by the Victoria Government.”—pp. 


6, 6. 


In 1835, two parties from Van Die- 
men’s Land took possession of different 
portions of the country, seeking fresh 
pastures for their surplus stock. One 
of these founded the present city of 
Melbourne. 

The general physical features of Aus- 
tralia were partially described in our 
article mentioned before, ‘ Australia 
and its Gold Diggings,” but we omitted 
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then any mention of one of the more 
remarkable phenomena of its climate, 
namely, the hot winds. Mr. West- 
garth gives the following description of 
them :— 


“The temperature during the hot wind 
ranges usually between 80° and 100°, de- 
pending for its degree of intensity upon the 
period of the summer in which it occurs, and 
the state of the country as to moisture. If 
the country have been previously well mois- 
tened with rain, this wind is not disayree- 
able; but if it continue for two or three 
days, as this northerly breeze is apt to do 
under such circumstances, it becomes gra- 
dually more dry and hot as the surface 
moisture disappears under its desiccating in- 
fluence. Having now acquired the charac- 
ters and effects of a hot wind, there is called 
into operation those meteorologic influences 
that appear unfailingly to ensure a refresh- 
ing change. The cool southerly breeze is 
ushered in, and with it in general, although 
not always, a return of rain. The hot wind 
is felt most oppressively when it occurs after 
long periods of dry weather. Thus it is 
often very severe in February, the summer's 
sun having still its full power, and the coun- 
try having had usually by that time a long 
period of dry weather. With the autumnal 
rains this wind loses its hot and dry cha- 
racter, and in winter the breezes from the 
north are not marked by any peculiarity. 

“These winds, with the violent changes 
by which they are terminated, are of less 
frequent occurrence in the adjacent colonies, 
but occasionally in these warmer latitudes 
they are exceedingly severe. At Sydney, and 
in the interior of New South Wales, the ther- 
mometer in the shade has been as high as 
120°, and even 129° is recorded by Sturt, on 
the occasion of his exploring the river Mac- 
quarrie in 1827, The severest of these visi- 
tations on record, in Victoria, occurred on 
Thursday, the 6th February, 1851 —a day 
ever since remembered under the designa- 
tion of Black Thursday. The thermometer 
ranged between 100° and 110° in the ve- 
randas and other shaded parts of the dwel- 
ling-houses throughout the colony. The 
country, exceedingly dry from a long cessa- 
tion of rain, took fire in many directions— 
the flames overrunning the grass, spreading 
among the trees with frightful avidity, and 
occasioning the loss of much property. Si- 
milar weather was experienced at the same 
time in the colonies of South Australia and 
New South Wales. 

“The cause of these hot winds, and the 
source whence they are derived, is a subject 
of some interest. The idea of a great inland 
Australian sea, that long haunted the minds 
of Australian colonists, did not promise any 
elucidation of the subject. The arduous ex- 
pedition of Captain Sturt in 1845, from 
Adelade into the northern interior, at length 
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threw light on the mystery. Instead of an 
ocean of water, that adventurous explorer 
found a boundless horizon of the most sterile 
desert—a veritable Sahara of the south—a 
waste of sand and stones, without a Dlade of 
grass or a visible drop of water. At the 
imminent hazard of his life, the traveller 
penetrated 270 miles into this desert, attain- 
ing the latitude of 24}° south, but without 
any indications of an alteration in the phy- 
sical aspect. The hot wind comes over Ade- 
laide from the north, it reaches Melbourne 
from about north-north-west, and Sydney 
from a direction still more westerly. The 
locality of the desert is thus pointed to in 
common from all these different localities.”"— 
pp. 20-22. 


Another remarkable physical feature, 
which is peculiar to Victoria and to 
some parts of Van Diemen’s Land, are 
the tracts called “‘ Stony Rises.” These 
are nothing more than old lava streains, 

roceeding sometimes from a still ex- 
isting, though now extinct, crater, but 
sometimes having no orifice now ac- 
tually visible; the small crater from 
which they flowed having possibly 
served for only one ejection of molten 
rock, and being now buried, perhaps, 
in its own ruins. ‘They are not in any 
other sense the ‘ result of local up- 
heaving forces,” as Mr. Westgarth 
imagines them. 

Few things are more difficult, per- 
haps, than to produce in the mind of 
one who has never visited a new colo- 
ny a distinct and accurate idea of its 
** social life.” This difficulty arises from 
our meeting there withso many things 
we did not expect, as well as from the 
total absence of so many others, that we 
have all been so much accustomed to 
as never even to think of the effect of 
their entire deprivation. We meet 
with numerous disjointed fragments of 
civilised comfort, refinement, or luxu- 
ry—their presence made all the more 
striking, from the blank absence of 
much that we have always been used 
to associate with them. 

The result of this difficulty of form- 
ing an adequate conception of a colo- 
ny is often perplexing to the minds of 
emigrants on landing. They forget 
the newness of the place they come to ; 
they seem to fancy that, although they 
may have only recently heard of its 
name, it must yet have existed for 
ages before. They do not remember 
that a little before they first heard of 
it, the place itself did not exist at all. 

The following extract will give some 
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notion both of the incongruities that 
may sometimes be found, and of the 
rapid way in which, under favourable 
circumstances, they are removed :— 


“ Amidst all the commercial fluctuations 
to which the Port Philip district had been 
subjected, its progress twice was equally ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented among British 
colonies, In 1841, the population amoun. 
ted to a little over 11,000; in 1851, at the 
era of separation, it had attained to 80,000 
colonists. Melbourne, the capital, was in 
1841 a small, scattered town of 4,500 inha. 
bitants, who treaded their mazyway through 
unmade thoroughfares, plentifully variegated 
by deep holes, dangerous gullies, and rem- 
nants of old trecs, and who were fain to 
suspend their evening intercourse and festi- 
vities for the seasons of the full moon, that 
the Queen of Night might guide them safely 
in their intricate travels. In 1843, the mu- 
nicipal corporation was launched into exis- 
tence, and one of its earliest proceedings was 
a vigorous campaign against the guin-tree 
stumps that everywhere met the eye in the 
midst of the streets and pathways of the 
rustic town. In the middle of 1851, Mel- 
bourne, whose population had already at- 
tained to 25,000 souls, exhibited her princi- 
pal streets in the highest state of repair, 
substantially macadamised in the broad car- 
riage-way, with open side-drains and kerbed 
footpaths. Many churches and public build- 
ings had arisen or were in course of erection, 
and the substantial and considerable shops 
might have vied with those of a second-rate 
town in England. I do not allude to the 
changes and the progress that have occurred 
since the discovery of gold. These have 
been still more extraordinary, and in less 
than two years have given to the city and 
its suburbs a population of not less than 
80,000 souls, together with an amount of 
wealth and commerce, of income and profits, 
far beyond what is usually met with in towns 
of this extent elsewhere,”—pp. 80-82. 


Our readers have, doubtless, heard 
of the squatters” of Australia ; the 
following deseription will tell who and 
what they are :— 


“ The title of squatter, where it has come 
into use in other parts of the world, represents 
for the class to which it applies but a mo- 
derate status in the social scale. Although 
the case is now very different in Australia, 
no great interval has elapsed since a simi- 
larity of association prevailed there also. 
The Australian squatter in earlier times was 
a sort of semi-outcast of society, a Robin 
Hood or Rob Roy, with the distinction of 
everything being degrading and nothing 
elevating in his career; in short, generally 
an old convict of the penal settlement of New 
South Wales, who planted himself on the 
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highways, or in the corners of colonial es- 
tates, where, under pretence of depasturing 
live stock on the unsold Crown Lands, he 
carried on a system of petty plunder upon 
all around him. 


* At Port Philip, on the other hand, the 
squatting class had from the first been re- 
spectable, and attained in this particular, 
both as to the means and the social status of 
its members, a position equal or even supe- 
rior to that of any other colonial vocation. 

“The mode of life was eminently attrac- 
tive to many of the young, and even to the 
educated members of home society, who 
flocked out in considerable numbers to the 
rising settlement. The attractions were 
doubtless enhanced by the pleasant scenery 
of the country, a fine and bracing climate, a 
free and easy hospitality that became every- 
where in the interior a sort of public right, 
and the prosperity that generally resulted 
from pastoral enterprise under an average 
prudence of management. Many youths of 
finished education, the junior members of 
good families, were met with at the various 
sheep stations, whose homesteads, thus clas- 
sically garnished, formed so many luminous 
points in the wilderness of the bush. These 
parties had either taken up ‘stations’ for 
their own account on the vacant Crown 
Lands, or they were residing with friends 
and fellow-colonists in order to acquire some 
preliminary local experience. Separated as 
they thus found themselves from society and 
family ties, the life was not over favourable 
to a continuance of early discipline and study. 
The smock-frock, the black pipe, and a ge- 
neral indifference to the personel, often con- 
cealed the cultivated English gentleman. 
But the classic reminiscences had not entire- 
ly disappeared, and they still mingled their 
crystal stream to diversify the monotony of 
Australian pastoral life. The squatter, neg- 
ligently reclining beneath the shade of a 
wide-spreading gum tree, recited old Horace 
as he gazed upwards through the scanty 
foliage upon a bright Australian sky ; or he 
prescribed to himself a daily study from the 
fragments of a dilapidated Virgil, that were 
successively sacrificed to the lighting of to- 
bacco pipes, or to other domestic necessities.” 
—pp. 87-90. 


” The original squatting system was, 
that any man might occupy with his 
flocks and herds any tract of previously 
unoccupied ground he chose, provided it 
was within the district of one Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands, and that he paid 
anannuallicense fee of £10. Underthis 
system, instances were known of men 
acquiring the temporary, but bene- 
ficial, possession of hundreds or even 
thousands of square miles. In 1844, 
however, a change took place :— 
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“The change now introdaced by the Go- 
vernment was with the view of establishing 
some more just equality of charge amidst 
these great diversities in the extent of hold- 
ings. Each single license-fee was therefore 
to be restricted throughout the colony toa 
certain quantity of land, or more properly 
(the land being very unequal in quality) to 
a certain pastoral capability. It availed for 
the holding of land sufficient to depasture 
4000 sheep, or a proportionately smaller 
number of cattle, together with some reserve 
for their probable increase during the space 
of three years. Twenty square miles, it was 
thought, would suffice for this purpose; and 
accordingly this area was made the limit, 
except in cases where it was proved that the 
pastoral cabability was inferior. In all cases, 
however small the extent of land, £10 was 
the minimum annual fee; and when inter- 
mediate quantities of sheep were depastured, 
a charge of £2 10s. per 1000, for those be- 
yond the 4000 or its multiples, was added to 
the license-fee.”—pp. 99, 100. 


The following is an attractive pic- 
ture of a squatting station :— 


‘* A squatting station of the considerable 
extent to which many of these have now 
attained in Victoria, exhibits an interesting 
and rather imposing aspect. The ‘ Home- 
stead,’ as the head-quarters are termed, 
might still recall, by a lingering primitive- 
ness of outward aspect, the early days of 
Port Philip squatting. But time and pros- 
perity had proved strong temptations to im- 
provement; and the romantic mind of some 
earlier squatter, which delighted in the spec- 
tacle of the pristine simplicity of the bush, 
might be shocked at the display of modern 
conveniences and luxuries. This would par- 
ticularly strike him when he had transferred 
his view to the inside of that homestead 
which he was wont in old times to term em- 
phatically ‘the huts.’ Instead of chairs and 
tables, couches and benches, roughly put to- 
gether during long leisure hours by the 
squatter himself or his servants, there might 
now be seen the most elegant English-made 
mahogany, soft easy chairs, and beds beyond 
description comfortable. The original home- 
made furnishings, at first condemned to the 
kitchen, had possibly been transferred from 
thence to the fire, unless preserved by the 
curious as relics of exploded barbarism. 

““ Some there were whose ambition, break- 
ing through the ties that connected them 
with the original homestead, led them to se- 
lect adjacent sites whereon they constructed 
substantial or elegant mansions. A feeling 
of general confidence prevailed, even some 
years prior to the Orders in Council, that the 
parties who made these substantial buildings 
and improvements upon lands still the pro- 
perty of the crown would not in the end be 
sufferers, even under the necessity of bring- 
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ing the station or any part of it to sale. 
This was of course a reasonable and therefore 
a well grounded prospect, and took away 
from the feeling of risk that would have 
otherwise attended these operations.- ~- 

“* There was generally, however, a dispo- 
sition to linger around the good old home. 
If it had passed through several purchasers, 
every successive occupant had put a hand to 
it. Every member of the family had some 
dear little corner; and the fair hand of a 
mistress, if the place were so fortunate and 
blessed, had decreed the immortality of ‘ the 
huts’ by innumerable personal offices. In- 
side were the endless ornaments and appli- 
ances that fitted every crevice of the anti- 
quated apartments. Without were to be 
seen the creepers trained around the rude 
little windows ; the geraniums and fuschias, 
the jessamine and verbena, that had gradu- 
ally been marshalled in a pleasing array be- 
fore the rustic veranda; and at a step be- 
yond was the delightful little underground 
dairy, from whence, with each returning 
morn, came the sweetest butter and the 
richest cream, All this bundle of associa- 
tions acquired, like the rolling snowball, ir- 
resistible power with the march of time, and 
opposed a formidable barrier of rural beauty 
to every temptation of prosperity or example 
that suggested a more fashionable display. 

‘*The homestead, then, with successive 
additions and enlargements, came at length 
to have much the appearance of a small 
village or an irregular street. A friend in 
the squatting line, who had a considerable 
clachan of this sort, felt his importance once 
somewhat flattered by the mistake of several 
travellers, who inquired of his bullock-driver, 
his shepherd, or his hut-keeper (idlers about 
town as they must have been mistaken for), 
what street they had got into, and where- 
abouts was the inn. These edifices are 
generally built of slabs, of a kind of timber 
that splits readily, and is abundant through- 
out the country. Besides the proprietor’s 
residence, they consist of the dwellings of the 
servants at the homesteads, the store-rooom, 
the dairy, the stable, sheds, and so forth, 
each structure individually having a very 
unpretending appearance, although imposing 
from a distance in the general effect. This 
is particularly the case when seen from afar 
through the open forest, or upon the verdant 
grassy slopes, where, without any arriére 
pensée of an equivocal quotation, ‘’tis dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view.’ 

“* Upon any considerable station the home- 
stead is not by any means the only estab- 
lishment, if one may use this term. There 
are, besides, what are called ‘ Out-stations,’ 
which form the centres of sub-divisions of 
the run, and to which a flock of sheep is 
attached, under the care of a shepherd and 
hut-keeper. The former tends the sheep 
during the day, the latter attends to the 
cooking department—generally a very sim- 
ple and monotonous vocation, and also shifts 
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the hurdles for the camping-ground of the 
sheep during the night. This last is an im- 
portant duty. It should be done daily, and 
with judgment as to the ground, which 
should be of a dry description, with a slight 
incline of the surface. Moisture under foot, 
and particularly that from rich earth, is 
very unfavourable, and engenders or pro- 
motes the footrot—an obstinate and destruc- 
tive malady among sheep. The quarters 
forming the out-station consist usually ofa 
small slab hut, possessing at most two, but 
sometimes only one apartment. Occasionally, 
however, upon yery extensive stations, the 
accommodations are superior, and comprise 
a kind of secondary homestead under re- 
sponsible management, having attached to 
it several out-stations. . ° ‘ ‘ 

“If squatting life was monotonous even 
at the homesteads, where, with a dozen ser- 
vants of one kind or other, and no infrequent 
arrival of visiters, a considerable society was 
made up—where the master enjoyed, through 
some neighbouring post, his regular news 
‘from town ’—and where the bullock-driver 
enlivened the kitchen with endless yarns 
about his last down-country excursion with 
the season’s wool-clip ; if all this, as I have 
said, proved at the best but a sorry apology 
for the world, what was life at the out- 
station? For months together the shepherd 
and his comrade hut-keeper might be left 
undisturbed by any even the slightest news 
of the external world, or even by a human 
countenance beyond that of the master or 
general overseer, who, once or twice a-week, 
or oftener if need be, might be seen galloping 
across the intermediate space, of five, ten, even 
fifteen miles, that separated the out-station 
extremities from the homestead. This kind 
of situation, however, was not unfavourable 
in some cases; for example, in that of a 
destitute married couple, having perhaps a 
small family, and who, on arrival in the 
colony, might find it impossible to drop at 
once into anything else. After a few years 
of service, such a party might easily save 
one hundred pounds, and, with a small back- 
bone of this sort, commence a more cheerful 
vocation.”—pp. 107-113. 


Colonial society, even where the vo- 
cations are all of the roughest and most 
practical kind, is by no means deficient 


in refinement; since educated men 
may be found in all its grades, and 
men, perhaps, who have once been 
gentlemen, even in its lowest. This 
was the case long before the gold dig- 
gings, with their grand ‘ bouleverse- 
ments ” of all ranks and stations, had 
any existence. Mr, Westgarth says :— 


“ The hill of fortune and honours may be 
successfully ascended even from those grades 
that are the most humble in our home so- 
ciety. A journeyman carpenter, for ex- 
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ample, is observed to finish with particular 
care the chair which the city corporation 
has ordered from his employer for its chief 
magistrate ; and when questioned as to his 
motive, he admits that he intends, on some 
future occasion, to sit there himself. As the 
story goes, he does sit there, and with credit 
to all concerned. And again, the emigrant 
who landed in perfect destitution a few years 
ago, may now be observed alighting from 
his carriage at the colonial assembly, and be 
heard shortly afterwards edifying his fellow- 
colonists by an address, not indeed garnished 
by rhetorical flourish or varied by classical 
quotations, but yet characterised by practical 
good sense, and above all, by a clearness of 
meaning perfectly excruciating to the re- 
fined diplomatists of old societies. . . . 
Colonial society is pre-eminently practical 
and utilitarian. This must be expected 
where no ancient local usages or institutions 
influence another course. It is the course of 
common sense, and one altogether unavoid- 
able among the intelligent masses in a new 
sphere. Our colonies are certainly repub- 
lics whenever they separate from the parent 
state. To conceive them pondering over any 
other form of government, and deliberately 
instituting those inequalities of old societies 
that have acquired their root in remote time 
and in a totally different condition of society, 
is an idea entirely foreign to our age and 
people. ‘These inequalities of long estab- 
lished governments bear up successfully 
against the levelling pressure of modern 
progress by virtue of circumstances which 
have never existed in colonies, and which 
cannot be created now by commands either 
from within or from without. We may 
admire the long settled and delicately ad- 
justed forms of our parent government, the 
successive gradations of anciently instituted 
ranks, like a ladder for the ambition of genius 
and attainments; we may possibly prefer 
such institutions for our colonies; but for 
these colonies they are simply unattainable, 
nor is it reasonable to suppose that the la- 
borious fabric of a thousand years’ adjust- 
ment can be transferred like so much rail- 
way machinery to run without ‘ accidents’ 
upon the new Australian as upon the old 
British line. The effort to engraft such in- 
equalities tends merely to agitate and divide 
society ; and the measure of successful in- 
genuity with which any step may be taken 
in this direction appears to me only the 
measure of a present social jarring and of a 
future political difficulty; for every such 
step must be eventually retaken. 

“The social equalities of colonies give 
them an aspect of rudeness to eyes that are 
fresh from the mother country. But this 
first impression, although in some respects a 
true one, affords only a superficial view of 
the whole case. This rudeness of aspect is 
the necessary result of a general prosperity 
that brings all classes to some similar degree 
of independence and consideration, The 
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social aspects are not indeed the highest, as 
regards some points of comparison with the 
home picture, because pursuits generally 
have lapsed into a material rather than a 
mental character. But when we compare 
the scene in its entirety, marked as it is 
throughout by the combination of intelli- 
gence, industry, and plenty, we shall pro- 
bably admit that it is more pleasing in the 
present, and more promising in the future. 

“ The independent bearing of the colonial 
labouring population, in short of the whole 
of the employed classes, is often commented 
upon, A labourer in Australia is indeed a 
very different personage from one in the 
mother country, and he is not long of know- 
ing the fact. There never was and never 
can be any fixed scale of relative considera- 
tion for-one class as compared with another 
in society, when this depends so much on 
the proportion of the numbers that offer as 
compared with the vocations that await 
them. ‘The atmosphere we breathe is not 
more necessary to society than the labourer ; 
but in order to appreciate fully either the 
one or the other of these necessaries, society 
should be made to feel some stint in the 
supply. This, in the dealings of a bounteous 
nature, is never the case with the first, and 
but rarely, in old countries, is it the case to 
any trying extent with the second. An 
English gentleman, therefore, might be dis- 
posed to regard the license and bearing of 
the mechanic and labouring classes of colo- 
nies as somewhat subversive of social land- 
marks, and a feature altogether disagreeable 
in the colonial landscape. 

“This feeling gradually gives way with 
the effect of habit and of a less prejudiced 
view, and the independent position of such 
classes then assumes a more advantageous 
light. ‘The picture is not free from excep- 
tionable aspects, But, generally speaking, 
the consideration awarded to all classes must 
be regarded in the light of an extension of 
the sphere of society, that involves with it 
many good and improving features. After 
some experience of colonial life, one certainly 
feels, on returning to the mother country, 
that in this respect the range of society is 
narrowed, that the social edifice is constructed 
more selfishly, that it is certainly more de- 
fective as regards social destinies; and that 
we are surrounded by features and circum- 
stances ever painfully reminding us, that 
the lesser half of our fellow-men lives in a 
superabundant enjoyment, at the expense of 
the brains and sinews, the nightly and daily 
toil, the scant rewards and plenteous suffer- 
ings, of by far the larger portion of hu- 
manity.”—pp. 357-362. 


Mr. Westgarth, when speaking of 
the society of the colony, gives some 
very striking and very cheering views 
of the nascent progress of many of the 
great social questions—among others, 
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of education. The colonies of Austra- 
lia, generally, avail themselves in large 
measure of the admirable system of 
National Education, through which 
Ireland stands so pre-eminently in ad- 
vance of either England or Scot- 
land ; and Victoria has recently voted 
£50,000 from her revenue for the com- 
mencement of a university. 

We must, however, refer our read- 
ers to his book for the description of 
the many advantages possessed by the 
colonies in the matter of social and reli- 
gious freedom—advantages which may 
well overbalance in many persons’ 
minds the inconveniences of a little per- 
sonal discomfort. 

We turn now to the “gold dig- 
gings,” giving first one extract apro- 
pos to them, from the part devoted to 
** Society :”— 


“The employer and employed, the master 
and servant, frequently changed relations. 
This was no uncommon event prior to the 
gold discoveries. In the early times of 
South Australia, as I have been told, a 
public-house at Adelaide or in its conveni- 
ently vague vicinity, was kept by an old 
lieutenant of the army, who had promoted 
his captain to be head-waiter. Some of the 
diggings’ stories have a peculiar piquance, 
but whether or not this has enhanced their 
truth is another matter. ‘ Will any of you 
hire as my cook ?’ said a summary voice, as 
the speaker stopped his horse before a party 
who were enjoying themselves at a country 
inn doorway ; ‘forty pounds a-year, and 
usual rations.’ ‘No, thank you,’ was the 
prompt reply, ‘we are looking for one our- 
selves, and will give you eighty.’ 

“ A squatter, somewhere about, was de- 
serted one morning by all his hands in a 
body, who set off for the gold-fields. Having 
after no small trouble set himself again to 
rights, and subdued his choler by a month 
or two’s interval, he experienced again the 
rising storm by encountering a detachment 
of his old hands returning to the station. 
Success was not the rule at the diggings, 
and doubtless these foolish youths, thought 
their quondam master, had returned as full 
of penitence as they were void of money. 
But he was resolute for resistance, and when 
his indignant throat was clear enough for 
utterance, he peremptorily rejected their 
claims for rehiring, expressing at the same 
time some curiosity to learn on what grounds 
they could prefer them, or how they ven- 
tured to return. As they had not yet an 
opportunity of speaking, they now proceeded 
to explain that they had come in answer to 
an advertisement in the newspapers regard- 
ing the sale of the station, the whole of which 
they were desirous of buying. This was 
beyond all reasonable enduranee, and we 
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must hope that the rising emotions of our 
pastoral friend prevented his hearing dis. 
tinctly the entire purport of the offer, which 
went not only to buy the station, but to give 
himself a fair allowance to continue the ma- 


nagement under his new masters.”—pp. 353, 
354. 


In an excursion to the gold dig. 
gings, Mr. Westgarth gives us the fol. 


lowing instructive and descriptive pas- 
sages :— 


“Here was a party, for example, with a 
kind of wooden trough, into which, by a cut 
of a few yards, they introduced a small and 
constant stream of water. The trough had 
a slight inclination, and at the upper end, 
where the stream entered, one of the party 
was engaged in shovelling in the auriferous 
earth or gravel that had been previously 
carried down from the place of digging to 
the washing-place. Another, with the back 
of a spade, arrested and stirred up the earthy 
matter as it coursed down the trough. At 
the foot of the trough, the larger stones were 
separated and thrown away, and the re- 
mainder—the muddy water and small gravel 
—fell into a second receiver, placed about a 
foot underneath. The contents of this latter 
were finally transferred to a tin-dish, where 
they were gradually washed out by successive 
applications of water, until at length only 
the little yellow specs and nuggets of gold 
remained at the bottom. 

“This party had been washing for about 
two hours and a-half of the morning when 
we accosted them; and as they were about 
to make the first clearing, we waited to see 
the result. At the bottom of the tin-dish 
there might be between two and three ounces 
of gold. Besides this, however, the first 
trough which was constructed with several 
cross-bars calculated to arrest the gold par- 
ticles in their descent, contained also some 
little quantity, which it was not necessary 
to clear out very carefully until the end of 
the day. This might make above an ounce 
more. The party, apparently four in num- 
ber, appeared quite contented with this result, 
but not in any way moved as if by ex- 
traordinary luck, for without the slightest 
alteration of manner or expression, or the 
expenditure of a word on the subject, they 
resumed their labours. In reply to our con- 
gratulations, they remarked that considerable 
time and labour — and of course these are 
money at a high rate here—had been spent 
in sinking their pit and forming their wash- 
ing-place. The diggings here 
appeared to me on a more elaborate scale, 
and more indicative of arts and appliances, 
than at Forest Creek. Tunnelling, for in- 
stance, was more common. On looking 
down a hole some twenty feet deep, fre- 
quently no object was observable beneath ; 
but on adventuring a loud halloo, a response 
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would arise from the chambers of the solid 
deep, followed by an ochre-coloured figure 
emerging on hands and knees into the visible 
world. He bears, perhaps, a bucket-full of 
the ochreous earth or gravel, that gives the 
golden aspect to his person, and he is not 
disposed to make his appearance to your 
call until he bas filled up his bucket, and so 
avoided for himself an extra series of move- 
ments, and the time thereby involved to the 
whole party. 

“ We came upon a party of four who were 
excavating upon a more wholesale scale than 
was hitherto customary. They had cut out 
an oblong square of about eighteen feet by 
twelve, and with perpendicular sides had 
got down about six feet. At one corner 
they had gone somewhat deeper, having the 
usual impatience to touch the more auriferous 
beds ever associated with deep digging ; and 
at this part, just at the moment we came 
upon the party, the point of one of the picks 
had gone through into an empty space be- 
neath. We found them greatly nonplused, 
and gazing with marked vexation and dis- 
appointment on the dark suspicious crevice 
that had just been exposed. ‘They perfectly 
comprehended that diggers from adjacent 
pits had been there before them, and had, long 
ago, perhaps, scooped out all the richer mate- 
rial for the sake of which they had so elabo- 
rately commenced operations. ‘The question 
now was, after having done so much, should 
they go on in the hope either of some portion 


being still left, or of finding more by adven- 
turing into a lower level? That important 
point we left them to decide for themselves. 

“This undermining system is now very 


common at Bendigo. I can scarcely say 
whether it is exactly legal or not for the 
digger, upon the strength of his allowance 
of eight feet square of surface, to spread his 
arms in every direction beneath, so soon as 
he gets beyond the commissioner’s observa- 
tion. There can be, of course, but little 
check to this encroachment, or interest on 
the part of any one to stop it, unless there 
are parties of other diggers in the near vi- 
cinity. Amusing stories are related in the 
form of undermining incidents. A digger 
will sometimes disappear altogether with a 
loud splash from beneath, and his astonished 
comrades will have to hoist him up out of a 
yard or two of water—the undermining re- 
liquie of a former party. The diggers are 
not, perbaps, very careful in ascertaining 
previous underminings, or it may be that 
the sufferers are new hands who have heard 
little of the system. It very often happens 
that the same heavy rains that left the 
water in the mine, may have broken down 
the sides of the old shaft, filled up the lateral 
borings, and so prevented the possibility of 
access or inspection to ascertain the case. 
“The diggings that indicated the most 
improved processes in those nascent arts were 
those of the * White Hills,’ so called from 
the quantities of dazzling white pipeclay or 
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soft schist that was ejected from the pit in 
the progress of digging, and that now over- 
spread the surface of the entire hill like a 
cap of snuw. Our steps were promptly di- 
rected to this interesting quarter. We found 
the diggings penetrating to a depth of fifty 
feet perpendicular. Seeing a windlass at 
work over one of the pits, we made for the 
spot, and met a bucketful of the material as 
it reached the surface. This was a descrip- 
tion of auriferous matter that I had never 
met with before. It consisted of a white 
quartz grit, between sand and small gravel, 
of very uniform appearance. It was evi- 
dently very auriferous, for the gold was 
quite visible to the eye, scattered in small 
particles throughout the grit. This was 
more particularly the case in portions that 
were discoloured of a reddish-brown, appa~ 
rently from a mixture of iron. 

“Feeling some curiosity to explore so 
promising a mine, I adventured a descent 
by a rude ladder, consisting of a straight 
sapling with cross-pieces for steps driven 
through the stem. ‘I guess it’s twenty- 
five feet to the bottom,’ said a voice from 
below, in answer to our inquiry. We, of 
course, took the speaker for a Yankee, and 
so it proved. He had been tempted from 
the States by the gold news, had recently 
aryivec, ard had _joireg three colonisis in 
working this claini, ¢ Australia’ had no*at- 
tractions for him, hovever, ‘befond ?ts goid, 
“Which ‘would detain him cnif-a' skort’ yehr 
‘ér tw‘ ” "There was no ‘plade(liré ponie,’ *- 
* At the toot of the pit, Ifourld two mén 
with lighted candles, who guided me into 
the side workings. These were entered 
most easily upon all fours; for the auriferous 
stratum being quite thin, no more of other 
material was excavated than was absolutely 
necessary. The first circumstance that drew 
my attention was a draft of air that played 
upon our faces, and deflected the candle- 
flame as we crawled onwards. I then learned 
that the tunnelling was continuous over the 
entire hill, the claimants and their claims 
having repeatedly encountered and run into 
each other. A system of under-propping by 
posts was also in operation, to prevent any 
subsidence of the upper beds. 

“The auriferous grit I have alluded to 
was a distinct bed of between one and two 
inches in thickness, of a dull grayish white 
colour in the upper part, the lower being 
uniformly, as far as my observation went, of 
the reddish-brown hue already alluded to. 
Above this stratum was a thick bed of large 
stones and boulders of pure white quartz, 
embedded in gravel, or grit, or still minuter 
material ; all being apparently derived from 
the same substance, the original quartz mass. 
This bed seemed to merge upwards into 
gravel of the usual colour, but of irregularly- 
sized pieces, and one part of the formation, 
situated about half-way up the pit, opposed 
great difficulties to the miners from the 
strength of its binding. I had observed the 
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same characteristics at the Ballarat gold- 
fields, as regarded this iron-binding, on which 
many a pick was rung and broken. Between 
this part and the summit was an ochre-co- 
loured clay, sometimes interspersed with 
gravel of the ordinary characteristics. 

“The stratum beneath the auriferous grit 
was the famous and universal pipeclay, which 
appears almost everywhere in this colony, in 
some form or hue. ‘This formation is a soft 
schist of the finest grain, with a texture like 
that of the most delicate satin. The colour 
was nearly pure white, the departure in shade 
being towards a satin gray. The same for- 
mation appears to prevail in many other 
parts of the country. It is found at Ballarat 
under very similar circumstances to those 
that were now before us; and having there 
a slight bluish cast, it became the celebrated 
*blue clay’ of October 1851, which turned 
the heads of all classes, and out of which 
both diggers and amateurs were reported to 
be picking small gold nuggets to their hearts’ 
content, with the sole aid of a penknife. It 
is also met with beneath the site of Mel- 
bourne; and as the surface there in many 
parts exhibits also a gravelly character, the 
auriferous conditions are certainly present, 
and the gold may yet be found much nearer 
to the worthy citizens than the localities, in- 
accessibly ww maay ofihen, of Movut Alex- 
‘ander or,Beadigo. Dhis, auyife ruus charac; yer 
coacinaes for soine miles north of thé iow n, 
ayd ia resynye, xt igtervals still fur: lier oxi. 
21) tgif direcuen, alout sixveen ~riil4s froth 
Meibourne, a smali gold-diggitigs’ siddénly 
started into existence lately, and for a time 
as many as two to three hundred were at 
work, who were said to have averaged a fair 
result. 

“ A few inches of the upper part of this 
pipeclay was taken out and washed with the 
auriferous grit, and about three feet of ad- 
ditional depth was cleared away to form a 
convenient passage for the diggers. Their 
account of the yield of this grit was to the 
effect, that a bucketful gave them between 
two and three ounces of gold after washing, 
and that a cartload would give nearly two 
pounds weight. I had no reason to doubt 
this statement. But in estimating the profits 
of the miners of the Whitehills, we must 
bear in mind the preliminary expenses of 
the excavations. We understood also that 
this extra rich hill, which it was admitted 
to be, was now nearly worked out, all that 
remained being comprehended in the claims 
of particular diggers. Under efficient ap- 
pliances, how enormous might be the rewards 
from such gold-fields! It seems as though 
the stimulus of necessity and hard-earned 
gains were alone wanting here, and that we 
should collect more gold if it were not ac- 
quired so easily. 
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“But what might there be below the 
pipeclay? This was a question asked by 
many a digger, but I never found any one 
who had succeeded in solving the problem. 
The bed was supposed to be of immense 
depth, and a mysterious possibility of count- 
less gold lying beneath, seemed to weigh 
upon many minds. Some had adventured 
partially into its recesses, but the uncertainty 
or poverty of present results soon tired out 
their zeal. The pipeclay itself was not ge- 
nerally auriferous, although quantities of 
gold particles appeared to have insinuated 
themselves into its soft substance from the 
superincumbent quartz or gravel. This was 
particularly the case at Ballarat, where the 
metal was found in crevices upon the surface 
of the bed, or met with in irregular veins of 
gold particles within a few feet beneath. On 
this account there was quite a rage at that 
locality to dive into the recesses of the pipe- 
clay. One man, whom I there noticed, had 
gone down thirty feet from the surface, 
twenty of which was into the bed of this 
clay, but without any results either as to 
acquiring gold, or sounding the abysses of 
the stratum. As this formation had gene- 
rally, in the accidents of time, been thrown 
considerably off its original horizontal line 
of stratification, there was a good field for 
the services of the geologist, who might trace 
the cropping-out of the lower parts of the 
bed, and so save a long and perhaps useless 
labour to the digger.”—pp. 230-252. 


There are some geological errors 
running through this latter description, 
the principal one being the consider- 
ing the irregular accumulations of the 
“drift” as regularly stratified rocks, 
which had been subjected to disturbing 
forces. If Mr. Westgarth would come 
to Dublin, and visit the shores of Kil- 
liney Bay, he might, perhaps, acquire 
some more correct notions of * supe r- 
ficial geology,” that might be of use 
hereafter either to himself or some of 
his brother-colonists, 

On the subject of colonial politics, 
there would be little disagreement be- 
tween Mr. Wesigarth and ourselves. 
Indeed, we can hardly belp fancying 
that he has derived some of his ideas 
from a certain article on Lord Grey’s 
** Colonial Policy.”* If he have not 
read that article, our ideas and his 
happen singularly to coincide. 

He furnishes us, in an extract from 
one of the despatches of Sir W. Denni- 
son—now Governor of Van Diemen’s 
Land — with an instance singularly 


* See Dusiin Universiry Macazine, Vol. XLI., June, 1853. 
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striking, of the jarring and disuniting 
effect of governors appointed by the 
Colonial Office at home, without any 
consultation of the wishes or feelings 
of the colonists. The passage is as 
follows :— 


“ There is an essentially democratic spirit 
which actuates the large mass of the com- 
munity; and it is with the view to check 
the development of this spirit—of preventing 
its coming into operation -——that I would 
suggest the formation of an upper chamber.” 


This passage smacks of the Colonial 
Office all over. Mr. Westgarth com- 
ments on it as follows :— 


“These views on the subject of colonial 
constitutions form an apt text for the whole 
political discussion of this volume. ‘This is 
the natural language of every governor who 
sees his colonial position through the medium 
of a home nomination. Where a colonial 
population is essentially British, the demo- 
cratic spirit alluded to is the direct effect of 
two leading causes — the first being the re- 
moval of the people to a new scene; the 
second, the general well-being and consequent 
self-consileration of the operative classes. 
The first of these causes is an unavoidable 
necessity in all colonising operations; the 
second is in its main features a social bless- 
ing of the highest order ; and it is only under 
the system above alluded te, of thwarting 
the unavoidable tendencies of society, that 
democracy assumes certain divisive and for- 
bidding features. Until the check system 
has been exploded alike from the pen and 
the thoughts of colonial authorities, they will 
still continue under the old and approved 
method of opposing a democratic dust which 
themselves have been the means of stirring 
up.”*—p. 336. 


These sentiments do honour to Mr. 
Westgarth’s political sagacity ; and 
they show how far more worthy would 
himself and many others of his class be 
of the office of chief magistrate of the 
colony, than a minion of the Colonial 


Office, imbued with all the prejudices of 


his caste, looking for applause, reward, 
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and advancement to the Colonial Mi- 
nister at home; and doing his best to 
destroy the very spirit which imparts 
life and vigour, health and prosperity, 
to every colony of Anglo- Britons. 
Such a man is ignorant of the very 
idea of a colony; nay, worse than ig- 
norant, he is possessed by an idea the 
very opposite of the true one; his 
notions are all those of the aristocratic 
governing class at home —a class that 
exists by virtue of its antiquity, and 
its old associations and prestige; 
and these notions it will be, if they are 
suffered to prevail, that may ultimately 
produce discord between the mother 
country and her offspring, and be the 
means. of rending from the English 
diadem another wreath of jewels, cast 
away, as were the United States of 
America. 

Can any one, whatever may be his 
party politics, read the passage given 
above, and not see the utter unfitness 
of the writer for the station he occu- 
pies? He acknowledges that a certain 
spirit ‘‘ actuates the large mass of the 
community,” and yet sets himself, 
aided by five or six officials, and backed 
by the irresponsible and secret con- 
clave of the Colonial Office in London, 
to govern that community in opposi- 
tion to the spirit that actuates them. 
Putting his conduct in the most fa- 
vourable light, it is based on self-con- 
ceit, inasmuch as he must imagine that 
he can know what is good for the mass 
of the community better than they 
themselves do. No one, however, can 
fail to see that his theory and object 
of government is not the ‘* good of the 
community,” but the carrying out a 
political or party system, the crushing 
of the democratic, and the extension 
of the aristocratic influence there and 
elsewhere. Ile sets himself up, not as 
a Governor, but as an Opposition to the 
colony. 

Mr. Westgarth sums up his political 
remarks with the following passage :— 


“T think I am justified in asserting that 


* I recognise, however, his Excellency’s liberality when he recommends with reference to 
an Upper House (the chief subject of his despatch) that the less the Government has to do 


with the appointments the better. 


This practical indifference on the part of the Government 


is its true strength, both because it brings more satisfaction to the people and a more prudent 


and considerate course to the governor. 
the members for life. 


But I cannot coincide with the plan of appointing 
This would be to concede popular institutions, and at the same time 
to deprive them of one conspicuous feature of their advantage. 


Besides it would only further 


restrict those opportunities, whose rarity already is a subject of his Excellency’s regret, by 
which merit and ability may aspire to positions of honourable distinction. 
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the requirement of the colonies is not parlia- 
mentary representation in the imperial go- 
vernment. They have no reasonable doubt, 
in the present day at least, of the cordial 
feeling and good intentions of all parties at 
home towards them, and therefore little or 
nothing practically would be gained by this 
remote honour, which, besides, might en- 
danger their exemption from imperial taxa- 
tion. Their call is for local self-government, 
and with this privilege they are alike able and 
willing to pay every expense incurred, by 
their own advice and consent, for their own 
benefit. They are thus in the condition of 
being free municipalities of the empire, en- 
joying certain extra-municipal privileges by 
reason of their remote and peculiar position. 
This relationship is not inconsistent with the 
home institutions; and the colonies have 
everything to gain by the overshadowing 
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wing of a great parent who, in a confidence 
that will be promptly reciprocated, has 
abandoned every systematic interference, but 
whose supervision and authority may still be 
exercised with acknowkdged benefit. Im- 
perial liberality will not have the effect of 
diminishing the attachment of colonists to 
the land of their origin, or of reducing ia 
their estimation the attractive status of their 
British citizenship, or the dignity and great- 
ness of their common country.” — pp. 338, 
839, 


In these sentiments, likewise, we can 
cordially concur, and with them take 
leave of Mr. Westgarth, assuring him, 
that the more we have studied his book, 
the higher value we have been inclined 
to set upon it. 


THE LUNAR WORLD AND ITS WONDERS. 


Tue time has at length arrived, when, 
through the unremitting and concen- 
trated efforts of the human intellect 
continued throughout successive ages, 
the concave surface of the heavens 
has come within our reach. Since 
man was created this tract had ever 
lain beyond the boundaries of his 
familiar cognizance ; but at various 
distances at successive epochs. J'irst 
it was a boundless temple of supersti- 
tious worship, of which the deities were 
stars; then it was an object of equally 
mysterious consultation by man, in 
which those stars became not only the 
witnesses, but in some measure the 
arbiters of his actions ; next it was re- 
claimed within the legitimate bounda- 
ries of scientific research ; and from 
thence it was finally drawn one step 
nearer, out of its astronomical remote- 
ness within the range of man’s personal 
visits, so to speak, and is now rendering 
up its secrets, one by one, to his pene- 
trating gaze. ‘The domains of super- 
stition and of science are at last yielding 
to those of physical inquiry and roman- 
tic interest ; and the explorer promises 
soon to open the magnilicent panorama 
to the curiosity of the world. 

As the star-studded concave closes 
about us, those objects which are near- 
est to us of course first reveal them- 
selves. Of these, our own system is 
naturally the most important ; and 
amongst the various bodies of which it 


is composed, our own satellite lies many 
times closer than the rest. 

Just as we have thus put forth our 
hand to our nearest visible neighbour 
of the firmament, we have had indica- 
tions seeming to point to the startling 
fact that, interposed between even this 
luminary and the planet we inhabit, 
there revolve in space, innumerable 
smaller bodies, at every angle with our 
orbit, and at various rates of velocity, 
which although ordinarily invisible, 
many of them exhibit themselves for 
a minute segment of their orbit in the 
heavens. Some of these are conspicu- 
ously brilliant, and are admired as me- 
teors; but by far the greater number 
are familiar to us under the name of 
shooting- stars, which are to beseen at all 
times darting across the sky, and which, 
at two different seasons of the year — 
namely, in August and November — 
appear in greatly increased numbers, 
thereby giving colour to the conjecture 
that they are cosmical bodies—that is, 
bodies not belonging to our own at- 
mosphere, but revolving in space inde- 
pendently of us, and crossing our orbit 
at certain points, or nodes, during our 
annual journey. According to Hum- 
boldt and other authorities, it is with 
these shooting-stars the bodies are to be 
classed which from time to time arrive 
atthe surface of the earth, and are known 
by the name of meteoric stones. We do 
not mean to do more at present than 
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mention this theory, which is, however, 
steadily gaining ground amongst scien- 
tific men, especially inGermany. But 
it is as well to have preluded our obser- 
vations by intimating the probability 
at least, that, near as the telescope 
has brought the moon, she may be 
by no means the nearest of celestial 
bodies ; and that the space between her 
and us, as well as the rest of the solar 
system, may be traversed by innume- 
rable stars, not the less truly so because 
there are few of them discoverable to 
the naked eye, and none observable but 
for the single instant of their combus- 
tion from contact with our atmosphere 
or some inflammable medium outside it. 

We have said that the moon has 
been brought within man’s reach. By 
this expression we would be understood 
to imply that the details of her surface 
have come into view, so that she has 
ceased to be regarded solely with refer- 
ence to her motions in space, and her 
relation to other planetary bodies. Of 
the physical features of one or two 
other celestial objects we have, indeed, 
obtained some few glimpses; such as on 
Mars indications of sea and land, anda 
whiteness at the poles supposed to be 
caused by the presence of ice ; on Ve- 
nus and Jupiter, traces of an atmos- 
phere, &c. On the sun, too, the spots 
are supposed to be manifestations of 
the non-luminous body itself, revealed 
through rents in the Nessean shirt 
which encompasses it. But upon no 
celestial disc have the details been 
made out with anything like the preci- 
sion and minuteness attained to in the 
moon’s instance. Even to the naked 
eye inequalites present themselves. 
These become still more remarkable in 
a telescope of the lowest power, but 
in one of greater dimensions they first 
begin to assume those appearances 
which may be justly denominated pic- 
turesque. 

This word “ picturesque” is a clue 
to our object in the present paper. 
Just at the point where science has 
joined hand with sentiment, and the 
ordinary sympathies of our nature 
begin to be admitted within the cold 
domain of rigid philosophy, do we 
join company, and invite the reader 
to follow. He shall not be forced 
through the intricacies which once 


* “The Lunar World: its Scenery, Motions,” &c. 
Second Thousand. Dublin: George Herbert. 
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embarrassed the subject, but pass 
with easy step along the paths of mo- 
dern investigation, cleared and beauti- 
fied by labours which he is not asked 
to share, while he enjoys their results. 
The materials for the task we derive 
from various sources; but, for the 
urpose of rendering what we say more 
intelligible, as well as of encouraging 
the researches of those who are not 
disposed to enter scientifically into the 
subject, we confine ourselves in our 
quotations ee to cheap and 
popular works, to which everybody can 
have easy access. Of these, we pro- 
pose to make particular use of one, an 
unpresuming but deservedly - admir- 
ed little volume,* by the Rev. Mr. 
Crampton—one of a family in which 
talent is no unusual manifestation— 
in which the accomplished author has 
with much tact contrived to combine 
physical with moral and religious in- 
struction, so as to render his work 
alike a popular exponent of the pre- 
sent state of science, and a homily 
addressing to our hearts the truths— 
practical, logical, and spiritual — de- 
ducible from the marvellous facts he 
details. 

It may be necessary further to pre- 
mise what we have to say by exhibiting 
some of the means by which we have 
been enabled to arrive at our pre- 
sent degree of knowledge respecting 
the moon’s surface. <A telescope of 
the very earliest and rudest con- 
struction was sufficient to show the 
principal phenomena. It was soon 
perceived how vast a field was here 
opened for human speculation, and 
what wonders were within the reach 
of mechanical and optical improve- 
ments. The nicest instruments, as 
they were successively perfected, were 
brought into requisition; and every 
appliance which ingenuity could devise 
was had recourse to, to extend the 
limits of lunar discovery. For the 
purpose of comparison and accuracy, 
maps were early constructed. Heve- 
lius published, in 1647, his ‘* Seleno- 
graphia,” in which a description of the 
moon was illustrated by numerous 
charts, drawn by himself. In 1651, 
Father Riccioli produced a map of the 
satellite, which was followed, in 1680, 
by Cassini’s chart; and this again, 


By the Rev. Josiah Crampton. 
1854. 
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about seventy years later, by that of 
Tobias Meyer, which was considered 
more accurate than Cassini's, and re- 
mained in general use up to a recent 

riod. But the fine work of- MM. 

eerand Madler, published in 1837, has 
far eclipsed every previous one. The 
large map is three feet in diameter ; so 
it may be imagined what a mass of 
detail there is room for. 

Special charts of the moon have been 
made from time to time, of which the 
most elaborate were those constructed 
by Lohrmann ; but of these there were 
unfortunately but a few completed. 
Meantime, attempts were made more 
adequately to realise the lunar appear- 
ances by means of models, constructed 
to project the moon’s inequalities upon 
a spherical surface. Most of these were 
likewise special, only representing par- 
ticular portions of the disc of our 
satellite. Two lunar craters, one called 
Maurolycus, the other Eratosthenes, 
were represented in plaster of Paris by 
Mr. Nasmyth. But the most perfect and 
curious model that has been attempted 
is the work ofa German lady, Madame 
Witte, of Hanover, who has succeeded 
in figuring the whole visible surface of 
the moon upon a twelve-inch globe 
composed of mastic and wax, from ob- 
servations made by herself from the 
roof of her own house. ‘This most in- 
teresting work — interesting both in 
itself and as exhibiting what female in- 
genuity and perseverance are capable 
of when directed to adequate objects— 
it has unfortunately been found impos- 
sible to multiply copies of. 

Such was the state of things as to 
the delineation of the lunar phenomena 
up to the period at which it began to 
be thought possible that, under the 
new and wonderful agency of light-pie- 
tures, the moon might be made to exe- 
cute her own portrait. This idea has 
only been started within the last few 
years; but already—so rapidly does 
execution follow conception—the feat 
has been accomplished, though not yet 
with that perfect accuracy which will 
no doubt ultimately be attained, and 
which will enable astronomers to exa- 
mine the permanent picture under the 
higher powers of lenses, with greater 
ease and accuracy than they have ever 
been able to scrutinise the passing disc 
of the body itself in the heavens—with 
an accuracy, indeed, only limited by 
the inequalities of the surface upon 
which the image is obtained. Here it 
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cannot but strike the reflective mind 
to observe the new and unexpected re. 
sults to which any new discovery in the 
realms of science may lead. When a 
feeble impression was first produced 
upon a sensitive surface by the power. 
ful rays of the sun, and Daguerre 
achieved this signal triumph in art, 
warm as were his aspirations and san. 
guine his anticipations, he could scarcely 
for a moment have allowed himself to 
conceive that by this infant process 
should at no distant period be obtained 
for the noblest votary of science, the 
astronomer, that desideratum of all 
his mechanical efforts — a fixed, full, 
and perfect image of a celestial object, 
whereupon to bring his magnifying 
eye-glass to bear;—and the know. 
ledge of this recent impressive fact 
ought to make us increasingly cau- 
tious how we pretend to assign limits 
to human discovery in any direction, 
From the most unexpected quarter 
may come what may be called a short- 
cut to an object of almost hopeless pur- 
suit. One train kindles another; fresh 
novelties of application are found for 
the half developed novelty of construc- 
tion. Wonder joins hand with wonder 
—discovery illustrates discovery — till 
as an abiding result, the world has at- 
tained for ever a further and a grander 
light. 

At the last meeting of the British 
Association we were put in possession 
by Professor Phillips of the report of 
the committee appointed at Belfast, to 
inquire into the physical character of 
the moon’s surface, as compared with 
that of the earth. From this report it 
appears that the committee, after hav- 
ing met at Parsonstown, at the invita- 
tion of the Earl of Rosse, where, with 
the assistance of Colonel Sabine, they 
had made a preliminary examination 
of the moon’s surface by the great te- 
lescope, had proceeded to make sug- 
gestions for obtaining drawings of 
selected parts of the lunar disc, taking 
Beer and Madler’s maps as _ their 
groundwork. It was on this occasion 
that Professor Phillips took the oppor- 
tunity of describing experiments of his 
own as to taking drafts of the moon’s 
surface by means of the process in 
question :— 


“Some of these photographs (we quote 
from an abridged report in. a cotemporary 
paper) taken by his own 6} achromatic, he 
exhibited to the audience, describing the 
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by which he had made the moon 
take her own likeness. As moonlight was 
about 100,000 times weaker than sunlight, 
tographs could only be taken quickly by 
very sensitive surfaces. On this point he 
had experienced some difficulty, owing to 
the declination of the moon, which may thus 
literally be said to have declined to submit 
to the operation. His first photograph re- 
quired ten minutes to complete it ; and dur- 
ing that time the. moon had made a consi- 
derable movement, so that, while one side 
was quite sharply defined, the other was 
softened off, and parts of it presented a some- 
what distorted appearance. He had, how- 
ever, been successful, with the assistance of 
a friend, in preparing a much more sensitive 
collodion ; and by this means had been able 
to take a photograph of the moon in one 
minute. The image obtained by the photo- 
grapher should not only be perfect, but must 
be taken on a surface quite fine and true, so 
as to bear magnifying by eye-glasses. In 
this particular at present only the silver plate 
and the collodion film on glass had claims 
to approbation. He was not able at pre- 
sent tu report the possession of such perfect 
images as to bear magnifying well; but this 
imperfection of the images would probably 
diminish or vanish on further trials, or when 
taken by more fortunate experimentalists. 
By means of perfect magnified images we 
might have a record of the moon’s physical 
aspect, under every phase or illumination, 
nearly as we should see her at a distance of 
twenty-four miles through the earth's at- 
mosphere. We should then be able to see 
and measure on the glass or metal her moun- 
tains and valleys, her coasts and cliffs, her 
glens and precipices, her morasses and sand- 
banks, her craters of eruption and lava 
streams, with a degree of minuteness which 
could hardly be surpassed.” 


In the distribution of the funds of 
the Association, it was recommended 
that the committee should be request- 
ed to endeavour to procure photographs 
of the moon from telescopes of the 
largest size which could be made avail- 
able, with £25 at their disposal for 
the purpose. The highest magnifying 
power applied with advantage to the 
moon is considered to be about 500— 
any power beyond that being found to 
interfere with the other powers or qua- 
lities necessary to be preserved at their 
maximum for the purposes of observa- 
tion. Among these qualities are in- 
cluded the space-penetrating power, 
depending upon the size of the object- 
a and achromatic clearness, or 

egree of freedom from colour of the 
image. With a magnifying power of 
500 we may expect, should the proper 
conditions be fulfilled, to obtain such 
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an image of the moon's disc as may be 
the groundwork of utterly unsuspected 
discoveries. Humboldt states in his 
Cosmos that he possessed a light pic- 
ture of the moon, of two inches diame- 
ter, ‘‘in which the so-called seas and 
annular mountains were clearly recog- 
nised.” Professor Bond, of Cambridge, 
U.S., has produced a photograph 
portrait of the moon, three inches 
across. We see no reason to doubt 
that a picture of treble the diameter 
mizht be produced. Should it be as 
perfect as that obtained for Humboldt, 
some idea may be formed of the mi- 
nuteness of detail that might reason- 
ably be looked for. 

The telescopic power we have indi- 
cated as being the best adapted for the 
poe brings the observer within 
ess than 500 miles of the moon's sur- 
face—or, more properly, enables him to 
see her as she would appear to the 
naked eye of a spectator at that dis- 
tance. Higher powers are frequently 
applied. With the highest, if success- 
fully employed in the photographic 
process, we might approach our satellite 
within twenty-four miles. At this dis- 
tance, any object whose diameter exceeds 
thirty-seven feet could be discerned. What 
a contemplation is this! How closely 
has the outstretched hand of discovery 
approximated to the yet untouched 
glories of a new world! How little 
short of actual contact! What forbids 
us to trace by anticipation the career 
of some aerial Columbus who shall 
complete the voyage? Surely not the 
experience of the past. On the con- 
trary, all that we have seen or heard 
of leads us to predict that, as the keel 
of discovery advances, its progress will 
be accelerated — that new aids will 
spring up to complete the half-achieved 
conquest — that the first impact of 
man’s energy upon the secrets of the 
stellar system will take place with a 
shock, as the electric fluid darts to re- 
cover its equilibrium; and that thence- 
forward human knowledge will circulate 
freely and tranquilly through the mass 
it has impinged upon. 

We have obtained a picture, then, 
of this great luminary. What does it 
reveal? The earliest astronomers had 
their own ideas, based upon ocular ob- 
servations under clear skies. These, 
as may be imagined, were mixed of 
truth anderror. Anaxagoras held that 
it was inhabited, consisting of hills, 
valleys, and waters, like the earth. 
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Nothing could be more natural lian 
that such an idea should occur to 
an observer whose sight was not op- 
tically assisted. What can be more 
exactly the counterpart of a terres. 
trial globe than the sur- 
face? We fancy we see the 
fines of land and water evidently 
defined_the shores of continents, the 
areas of lakes, the cirenits of islands 
all mapped before our eyes; nay, there 
is something not so utterly removed 
from a rude resemblance of the confi. 
guration of our own terrestrial geogra-. 
phy, reflected, as it were, upon the 
resplendent mirror above us, Nor is 
the ick a vo fanciful as not to have oc. 
curred to more than one mind, Ob. 
servers have been impressed with it 
under widely different circumstances, 
Humboldt thus alludes to it ;— 


Moon s 


con. 


“Another ‘ very fanciful opin mm’ Te. 
specting the spots in the moon, was that of 
Agesianax (contested by Plutareh), 
ing to which the moon's dise was supposed 
to reflect back to us catoptrically (asin a 
mirror) the forms and outlines of our conti- 
nents, and of the outer (Atlantic) sea, 
An opinion quite similar to this seems to 
have continued as a popular belief in West- 
ern Asia to the present day.” 


accord 


And he adds— 


“Twas once very much astonished to 
hear a very accomplished Persian of Is- 
pahan, who had certainly never read a 
Greek book, to whom I was showing, in 
Paris, the spots on the moon's face through 
a large telescope, propound the same hypo- 
thesis of reflection as that of Agesianax as 
prevalent in his own country. ‘It is our- 
selves we see in the moon (said the Persian) 
—that is the map of our earth.’” 


Lastly, a friend of Mr. Crampton’s 
maintained a long and grave argu- 
ment with him in support of the same 
theory, neither he nor his opponent 
being at the time aware that the idea 
had ever been broached before. 

Misconceptions of this kind, how- 
ever, soon yield to the test of the teles- 
cope. A moderate magnifying power 
not only exhibits the original and pe- 
culiar arrangement of the moon’s sur- 
face, but likewise disabuses us of the 
erroneous impression that the shaded 
parts of the illuminated surface are 
water. The first thing we perceive is 
that they cannot be fluid. Inequalities 
of all kinds are detected in the so-called 
seas, and appearances to be afterwards 
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which surrounds them, Why such 
immense tracts are shaded as they 
are is quite another question—and a 
difficult one it is, It is not solely 
on account of their being depressed m 
level below the lighter parts, because 
in the first place this depression does 
not everywhere exist; and secondly, 
being so trifling in proportion to the 
area depressed, the appearances thus 
caused would vary according to the 
angle of incidence of the sun's rays 
upon the lunar surface as seen from the 
earth, so as to be most strongly marked 
when the rays fell most obliquely, and 
almost obliterated when they fell per- 
pendicularly — in other words, when 
the moon was atfull, But such is not 
in point of fact observed to be the 
case ; on the contrary, we never see 
the lunar map so clearly laid down as 
under this latter aspect. Most cer. 
tainly other causes at least combine 
with the differences of level to produce 
these permanent features — and these 
causes (except in a few instances where 
they seem to be connected with diver. 
sities of colour) we are still ignorant 
of—though it is possible they may be 
traceable, in part at least, to a diffe. 
rence in the substance of which the 
surface is composed, which may have 
unequal powers of reflecting light. 

But, subordinate to the general in- 
cidents of clevation and depression, 
we become enabled through magnify- 
ing media to perceive that nearly 
the whole surface of the moon, within 
and without the shaded parts, is un- 
equal, being what we should call on 
earth Alpine in its character. This 
is the next step—the first, indeed, be- 
yond the range of the unassisted eye. 
Ve find a sphere, with a rugged, un. 
even, broken surface. ‘The moon, in 
fact, says the writer in the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” presents ‘¢ pro- 
digious inequalities.” 


“ This is proved (he observes) by looking at, 
her through a telescope at any other time than 
when she is full, for then there is no regular 
line bounding light and darkness; but the con- 
fines of these parts appear, as it were, tooth- 
ed, and cut with innumerable notches and 
breaks ; and even in the dark part, near the 
borders of the lucid surface, there are seen 
some small spaces enlightened by the sun’s 
beams. Before the fourth day after the 
new moon, there may be perceived some 
shining points Jike rocks or small islands 
within the dark body of the moon ; but not 
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there are observed other little spaces which 
join to the enlightened surface, but run out 
into the dark side, which, by degre s, change 
their fygure, ti at last they come wholly 
within the Wluminated face, and have no 
dark parts round them ot all, Afterwards 
many more observed to 
arise by degrees, and to appear within the 
dark side of the 
drew near to the confines 
Ness were invietl 


shining spaces: are 
they 
of Vight and dart 
beding without amy bight, 
and totally immersed in the shadow, 1 
contrary is observed in the decreasing 
phasea, where the lucid spaces which joined 
the Wuminated surface by deare 

from it, and after 
from the contines 


moon, which before 


they are parated 
of light and darkness, wv 
main for some time visible, till at last they 


also disappear.” 


This is a very clear, matter-of-fact 
piece of writing. We are bound to 
submit to the reasoning, and allow that 
there are mountains in the moon, In. 
deed, a more beautiful ocular proof has 
occasionally been obtained of this impor- 
tant fact. Let the reader imagine the 
moon passing across a star, and conse- 
quently hiding it from view during its 
transit. This is called an occultation, 
Now, if the star be so situated as that 
it barely touches upon the moon’s 
upper or lower limb in passing—that 
is, if the moon just grazes it, it forms a 
sort of test vienly to ascertain the 
inequalities of the lunar surface at that 
particular place where it forms an edge 
or horizon towards the star. We are 
not now considering the question of 
the moon’s atmosphere, which, accord- 
ing to some observers, visibly affects 
the occultations. But putting that 
aside, let us see what occurs under the 
foregoing circumstances :— 


“ Several instances are on record,” says Mr. 
Hind, in his excellent little work called “The 
Solar System,” “ where a star, instead of dis- 
appearing finally when first in contact with 
the moon’s limb, has run along it and re- 
appeared several times, evidently between 
the mountains upon the edge of her disc. 
On the 7th of March, 1794, Professor Koch 
saw Aldebaran disappear and re-appear three 
times, about thirty seconds or so intervening 
between the immersions and emersions. An- 
other observation of a similar kind was made 
by Mr. Rumker at Hamburgh, on the 19th 
of February, 1820. A star of the seventh 
magnitude appeared to run with extreme 
rapidity along the summits of the mountains 
on the moon’s edge, by which it was eclipsed 
from time to time. This ‘ magnificent spec- 
tacle’ continued nearly ten minutes, after 
which the star entirely vanished.” 
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The fact of there being lunar moun. 
tains being established, we are at 
once set upon further inquiry —we feel 
that we must know something more 
about them, Ilere Mr, Crampton 
comes to our aid ;— 
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Or, let us add, as some physicists 
argue, of a nature so light and im- 
ponderous as to resemble no substance 
we are acquainted with so muchas cork, 
This is the likelier supposition, con- 
sidering the diflerence of mass between 
our planet and its satellite. Some im- 
portant diversity of physical laws must 
prevail, no doubt; for it cannot be by 
chance alone that in the lesser body 
sheer clifls of thousands of feet in 
depth descend from mountain tops into 
valleys or chasms; while in the larger, 
no search has yet succeeded in disco- 
vering a perpendicular descent of 500 
feet anywhere. 

But this is not the only peculiarity 
characterising the lunar landscape. 
Both mountains and plains have one 
strangely distinctive feature, not alto- 
gether without its apparent type on 
our globe, though here it is of rare 
occurrence and limited size; whereas 
on the moon it is observed to pervade 
and characterise the whole visible sur. 
face. The effect of volcanic action 
everywhere at the surface of the earth 
is to produce craters. We know this, 
for some existing volcanoes are form- 
ing them now; and numbers of them 
are found to attest the former exist- 
ence of volcanoes long extinct. But, 
terrific as these yawning throats of 
fiery respiration are, they are but 
minute spiracles in comparison of the 
capacious craters of the moon. The 
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greater part of its visible surface is 
absolutely crowded with them. Not 
only are they observed surmount:ng 
the highest peaks, but they occur in 
the depths of valleys, and chequer the 
monotony of plains; they cling to the 
sides of cliffs, and cut into, and encom- 
pass, and overlap each other. In di- 
mensions they far exceed any volcanic 
apertures on earth—some of them mea- 
sure a hundred miles in diameter ! 

We have got into the domain of 
wonders. As if to baflle conjecture, 
even these craters contain mountains 
within themselves. Mr. Crampton 
is here our warrant :— 


“The number of these isolated cones, 
placed in circular plains or hollows, varying 
from a few yards to above a hundred miles 
iu diameter, is past counting ; but whether 
standing alone, as some do, or crowded to- 
gether, till their circumferences break in one 
upon another, like the cells of a honeycomb 
broken — as they are to be found in the 
southern portion of the moon, and in the 
neighbourhood of Tycho—their formation is 
the same, differing only as to size and depth, 
and the circumstance of a central mountain— 
some having none, while others have two or 
more; while across some a ridge extends, 
running either the whole or only part of the 
way, while in the centre of some a deep gulf 
seems to open.” 


These craters, peaks, and ridges lie 
so close together in the neighbourhood 
of Tycho, that, as Mr. Hind says, ** in 
some directions it is impossible to find 
the smallest level space.” From many 
of these run fine lines of light, diverg- 
ing like the rays of a lamp, and stretch- 
ing some of them across a considerable 

ortion of the moon’s surface, travers- 
ing, without being diverted from their 
course, hills, valleys, cliffs, and even 
craters themselves, besides crossing 
each other. What these are has never 
been discovered. They are luminous 
above the surrounding surface, and they 
cast no shadow—becoming visible as 
soon as the sun is elevated from 25° to 
30° above their horizon. It may be 
supposed that but little of a satisfactory 
nature has been ascertained concerning 
them, when amongst the conjectures is 
one which makes them out to be roads! 
There is certainly nothing upon our 
earth to help us to an analogical guess. 
We can scarcely conclude them to be 
what are called trap.dykes — that is, 
massesof rock which have burst up from 
below when ina fused state, through the 


fissures of the rocks they have intruded 
into, and hardened at thesurface. For to 
have done so, we must suppose them not 
only to possess reflective powers higher 
than the rock they are contained in, but 
likewise to have reached the surface in 
every point of their most irregular 
course, without having anywhere risen 
above it, which is manifestly most un- 
likely, and quite opposed to what we 
observe in the case of trap-dykes on 
our own planet. There they are, 
boldly radiating from distinct centres, 
and some of them traversing in their 
sweep the best part of the moon's visi- 
ble surface ; while others, traced close 
to her edge, may be presumed to plunge 
to an equal extent into that hemis. 
phere which, enlightened with the al- 
ternate sunbeam like the part we are 
fumiliar with, is yet destined never to 
be seen by the inhabitants of earth, 
Weare not certain whether we are pre- 
pared to subscribe to the probability of 
Mr. Nasmyth’s idea — namely, that 
these lines have been caused by the 
voleanic pressure from within outwards, 
which has cracked the crust of the 
moon at some distant period, and pro- 
duced an appearance similar, as de- 
scribed, “to that of a pane of glass 
broken by a sharp-pointed instrument.” 
Nor do we think that Mr. Crampton 
much mends the matter by explaining 
that— 


“The radiating craters were successively 
the centres of a terrible convulsion, which 
operated on the crust of the moon as the blow 
of a stone would upon a piece of plate-glass, 
sending out sloping but elevated ridges in 
all directions from the centre of disturb- 
ance.” 


The fact is, notwithstanding the in- 
genuity of that eminent practical as 
tronomer, Mr. Nasmyth (who has, by- 
the- bye, contributed some valuable 
letters to the present edition of Mr. 
Crampton’s book),we see great difficul- 
ties in the way of a theory which 
assumes circumstances never found to 
exist in nature, as this does, when it 
supposes the exudation of a fluid sub- 
stance from within through a fissure to 
an irregular surface, without at any 
point failing to fill up the fissure, or 
overflowing it. But, if there be the 
slightest difference of level, and assum- 
ing the body of the moon to be opaque, 
why no shadow? We must leave the 
point with the more obvious differences 
of brightness before alluded to, to be 
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cleared up by future and further inves. 
tigations.* 

Thus far we have a globe, diversi- 
fied with light and shade, disturbed 
with mountains, honeycombed with 
craters, cloven into fissures—in short, 
furnished with the great elements of 
what is called amongst men scenery. 
Here we gladly return to Mr. Cramp- 
ton, who has been able to realise with 
a happy boldness the inferential pic- 
ture. As in studying a book of ter- 
restrial travels, so it would be well here, 
too, to be provided with a map of the 
surface of the satellite, which is to be 
had anywhere :— 


‘Choose the period of the last quarter ; 
and direct our way to that dark, shadowy 
spot marked N in the map, and situate at 
the north-eastern portion of the lunar globe 
——it is the Mare Imbrium, or Sea of Showers, 
as it is called, though no water is to be 
found there, and no shower ever cools or 
moistens its barren surface. It is about 700 
miles in extent every way. Let us cast our 
eyes around, and what do we see ?—a bound- 
less plain, or desert, stretching away as far 
as the eye can reach on every side, save in 
one or two points, where a chain of lofty 
mountains can be perceived, whose brilliant, 
pointed summits, glittering in the sunbeams, 
just appear upon the distant horizon. The 
light that glares upon the plain is inteuse, 
and the heat of a tropical fierceness, for no 
cloud shelters us, By that light we may 
perceive, scattered over the plain, an infinite 
number of circular pits, of different sizes and 
depths, varying from a few yards to some 
hundred in diameter, and sunk in the body 
or crust of the planet: some of them but a 
few feet, and others to an unknown and im- 
measurable depth. Above, the sky is black, 
out of which the sun gleams like a red-hot 
ball; and the stars sparkle like diamonds— 
for no atmosphere such as ours exists, to 
give by its refractive and reflective powers 
the delicious blue to its heavens, and the 
softened shade to its landscape. The lights 
and shades are indented upon its features 
deep and dark, or intensely bright ; no sof- 
tening away in the distance, no gentle and 
beautiful perspective, no lovely twilight— 
morning or evening—stealing over or away 
from the scene. All the shadows are ab- 
rupt, sudden—all the outlines sharp, clear ; 
appearing startlingly near, even when really 
distant. No sound follows our footfall, or 
is ever heard in that silent place—for there 
is no atmosphere to conduct it; no fresh 
breeze blows on its mountain-tops, sighs 
through its burning deserts, rustles through 
the brilliant green of forests, or waves over 
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meadows; the silence of death broods over 
its arid wastes and rocky shores, against 
which no tides or billows break.”—pp. 11, 
12. 


By way of affording an idea of the 
peculiar character of lunar scenery, we 
will endeavour to describe the annular 
mountain called Eratosthenes, one of 
tho most striking of its class. It 
stands at the extremity of a long 
range, called the Apennines, which 
covers a surface of more than 16,000 
square miles. It is the Insula Vulea- 
nia of Hevelius, and is termed by 
Midler “ the mighty key-stone of the 
Apennines.” The diameter of the 
crater is thirty-seven miles; as the 
interior is even, it ought rather to be 
called a wall-surrounded plain. This 
central plain is not level with the 
surface outside~—it lies 3,000 feet be- 
low it. The edge of the crater being 
raised 3,000 feet above the exterior 
surface, it follows that the interior 
descent is 6,000 feet. But this inte- 
rior plain is not featureless, From 
the centre rises a huge mountain, at 
least 10,000 feet above the edge of 
the crater; so that its summit and 
sides are brightly lighted by the sun- 
beams, long before its base or any 
portion of the surrounding plain has 
received a ray :— 


“ This is a specimen of the general cha- 
racter of the lunar mountains with which her 
surface is covered—the mountain ranges, or 
chains, forming the exception.” 


These ranges are evidently quite 
distinct in their character and forma- 
tion. We confine ourselves to the 
crateriform mountains, with an in- 
cluded plain :— 


“ The shape of the surrounding cliffs can 
readily be perceived by the shadows they 
project on the surface of the plain below, as 
we have often seen in the hollows of our 
mountain lakes, which many of them re- 
semble, if we imagine a sandy plain at the 
bottom instead of water. When there is a 
central mountain, its shadow is distinctly 
cast upon this plain, by which its shape can 
be ascertained and sketched, and its height 
measured trigonometrically.”—pp. 16, 17. 


The radiating crater Tycho, already 
spoken of, is another of the centres of 
sublimity which exist on the moon. It 


* See, on this subject, Lardner’s “ Handbook of Astronomy,” pp. 207-8. 
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lies on the southern part of her surface, 
and can be plainly discerned by the 
naked eye at fullmoon. Here are found 
some of the most savage features of 
lunar landscape ; no level ground is 
to be discovered on any side. We 
recur to the same source whence we 
have already extracted such vivid de- 
scriptions :— 


“Tet us, in imagination, stand for a few 
moments within the arena of Tycho. Around 
us, on every side, rises a mighty wall of rock, 
extending in a circle of 150 miles, or 54 in 
diameter. Looking up from the interior 
plain, it is 17,000 clear feet of precipice be- 
fore the eye rests. Before us extends a plain 
for about 25 miles, interrupted, however, by 
concentric ridges of rocky mountains, or 
barriers, that encircle (in irregular and bro- 
ken masses, of fearful magnitude and height) 
the awful centre, whence, from a black and 
profound gulf, that opens its mighty jaws, 
springs a huge, dark mountain—the Sinai of 
Hevelius—whose steep and pointed summit, 
higher than the lofty Snowdon, shoots up- 
ward for above 4,000 feet in sheer precipice 
from the plain. ‘The centre, this, of the 
terrible convulsion that once shook the very 
heart and substance of our satellite; so that 
it would seem, indeed, that it needed but 
little more to burst the entire globe, and 
scatter it into fragments. 

“The awful character of such scenery is 
feebly represented by anything terrestrial 
analogous to it. Were we to seek it any- 
where, it would be in the wilds and desola- 
tion of Hecla, which, by the following de- 
scription of a modern lady traveller, it seems 
to resemble not a little: — 

“Suddenly, as if by magic, I found my- 
self on the brink of a chasm, into which I 
could scarcely look without a shudder; in- 
voluntarily I thought of Weber's Freyschutz 
and the * Wolf’s Hollow.” 

“*The scene is the more startling from 
the circumstance that the traveller approach- 
ing Thingvalla in a certain direction sees 
only the plains beyond the chasm, and Las 
no idea as to its existence. It was a fissure 
some five or six fathoms broad, but several 
hundred feet in depth; and we were forced 
to descend by a small, steep, dangerous path, 
across large fragments of lava. Covlossal 
blocks of stone, threatening the unhappy 
wanderer with death and destruction, hang 
loosely in the form of pyramids and of broken 
columns, from the lofty walls of lava, which 
encircle the whole long ravine in the form 
of a gallery. Speechless, and in anxious 
suspense, we descend a part of this chasm, 
hardly daring to look up, much less to give 
utterance to a single sound, lest the vibration 
should bring down one of those avalanches of 
stone, to the terrific force of which the rocky 
fragments scattered around bear ample tes- 
timony. ‘The distinctness with which echo 


repeats the softest sounds and the lightest 
footfall is truly wonderful. 

‘*¢’The appearance presented by the horses, 
which are allowed to come dewn the ravine 
after their masters have descended, is most 
peculiar. One could fancy they were cling- 
ing to the walls of rock. 

‘“** This ravine is known by the name of 
Almanagiau. Its entire length is about a 
mile, but a small portion only can be tra- 
versed ; the rest is blocked up by masses of 
lava heaped one upon the other. On the 
right hand, the rocky wall opens, and forms 
an outlet, over formidable masses of lava, 
into the beautiful valley of Thingvalla. I 
could have fancied that I wandered through 
the depths of a crater, which had piled itself 
these stupendous barriers during a mighty 
eruption in times long gone by. 

“** My pen is unfortunately too feeble to 
bring vividly before my readers the picture 
as I beheld it here, and to describe to them 
the desolation, the extent and height of these 
lava-masses. I seemed to stand in a crater, 
and the whole country appeared only a 
burnt-out fire. Here lava was piled up in 
steep inaccessible mountains; there stony 
rivers, whose length and breadth seemed 
immeasurable, filled the once verdant fields, 
Everything was jumbled together, and yet 
the course of the last eruption could be dis- 
tinctly traced. 

“*T stood there, in the centre of horrible 
precipices, caves, streams, valleys, and moun- 
tains, and scarcely comprehend how it was 
possible to penetrate so far, and was over- 
come with terror at the thought which in- 
voluntarily cbtruded itself — the possibility 
of never finding my way again out of these 
terrible labyrinths.’ ”—pp. 21-23. 


The inquirer will naturally ask, Is 
there anything upon the earth analo- 
gous to this? Humboldt states that 
Galileo had been reminded by the wall- 
surrounded plains of the moon of the 
configuration of whole countries, such 
as the great enclosed basin of Bohemia. 
There 1s, no doubt, the double difficulty 
to contend with, of the vast dimensions 
of the craters, and of the absence of 
apparent existing volcanic action upon 
the moon; for although the elder 
Herschel and others suspected the pre- 
sence of active volcanoes, the conjec- 
ture has not been confirmed by later 
investigation. Still, it is more difficult 
toestablish an affinity between the basin- 
shaped plains of our earth, formed as 
they are not by the action of fire but by 
the agency of water, and the craters of 
the moon, than to leave these latter in 
the same category with our numerous 
though comparatively minute volcanic 
cones, certainly presenting more strik- 
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ing points of resemblance. For let us 
suppose the chalk basins of Hampshire, 
Paris, and London, for instance, to 
have been elevated without any dis- 
turbance or entombment from the fur- 
ther action of water (though to do so 
we must get rid of water itself as an 
element during the process), and to 
present on the surface the appearance 
of huge cup-shaped depressions, still 
how far would they be from corres- 
ponding with the lunar appearances ? 
Such deposits are never, we believe, 
uniformly round—they never rise pre- 
cipitously at the sides, either within or 
on the outside; they never enclose a 
level plain, much less do they ever ex- 
hibit a central chasm, or mountain, 
whereas volcanic cones are often regu- 
lar, generally steep, and occasionally 
enclose a smaller cone of eruption, 
while some few, as that of Kelauea in 
Hawaii, attain to considerable dimen- 
sions. 
The author we have been quoting ad- 
duces a description, by Sir Charles Na- 
ier, of Trukkee, an extinct volcano in 
ndia. It might answer tolerably well, 
on an enlarged scale, for that of cer- 
tain cones on the moon’s southern 
portion :— 


“The general, after examining with great 
labour and fatigue all the approaches, scaled 
a high rock, from whence he looked into the 
interior of Trukkee, and formed a plan of 
attack— to be executed, however, only in 
the last extremity, for the place was indeed 
worthy of its reputation. Resembling an 
extinct crater, it was twelve miles long, by 
five or six broad; and nature had most 
curiously contrived it—alike for secrecy and 
strength. For strength, because externally 
it presented a belt of rocks many hundred 
feet high, and nearly impracticable of ascent 
on the south side; and though it was less 
austere on the north, the inside there was 
precipitous, while on the southern side it 
was comparatively easy of descent. ‘Thus 
the whole circuit was equally impervious to 
assault; and the interior was a vast collec- 
tion of rocky hillocks, with chasms of diffe- 
rent depths, yet all precipitous. 

“ For secrecy, because on the south was a 
second wall, or screen of perpendicular rocks, 
some hundred feet high, forming, with the 
actual belt of Trukkee, a restricted valley, 
or rather lane, which was to be entered by 
narrow fissures before the passes into the 
crater could be approached; and all the 
country for miles around, beyond that screen, 
and adjoining the true wall, was a chaos of 
huge loose stones, which it was hardly pos- 
sible to cross. The entrances to this hidden 

Sastness, which seemed like some ruined co- 
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lossal amphitheatre, were mere cracks in a 
wall of rock, so suddenly opened that the 
upper parts seemed still to touch, and refused 
to let in the light. There was abundance of 
water inside; and just outside the fissure by 
which the robbers retired after their attack 
on the convoy, there wes a copious hot 
spring, wholesome to drink, yet forbidden to 
the troops by matchlock-men, perched on 
landing-places in the side of the precipitous 
crags.” 


After all, neither the Plutonic nor 
the Neptunian theory is as satisfactory 
as we could wish. We have scarcely a 
right to assume the exclusive agency 
of either water or fire where these ele- 
ments are absolutely undiscoverable. 
Nothwithstanding, in the uncertainty 
of the case, we have been led to con- 
ceive a third theory of our own, though 
it is not altogether free from the very 
objection just stated. We got at it in 
this way. We imagined ourselves upon 
the surface of the moon, looking to- 
wards the earth, from which we removed 
every element not existing upon the sa- 
tellite, soas to render it as similar toit in 
these circumstances as possible. Fire, 
water, and, to a certain extent, air, 
were banished. The abstraction of 
the water of course laid bare the vast 
expanse of the south seas, forming 
nearly one-half of the surface of our 
planet. Then looking for features re- 
sembling the crateriform structures of 
the moon, we immediately recognised 
in that great tract resemblances so 
striking, that in many cases they might 
pass for mirrored reflections of por- 
tions of her surface. ‘These were the 
coral formations, which are scattered 
over nearly a third of the superficial 
area of the globe, and embrace the 
greater part of the islands of those 
seas, as well as a large portion of the 
Australian continent. This is no place 
to enter upon details; but whoever may 
choose to refer to the descriptions of 
these formations will, we think, be 
struck by many points of similarity. 
Let any one, for instance, take the 
sketch forming the frontispiece to Mr. 
Crampton's book, being a telescopic 
view of a lunar crater, and compare it 
with the drawing of the island of Bola- 
bolainthe Pacific, givenin Mr. Darwin’s 
book on the “Structure and Distribu- 
tion of CoralReefs.” ‘The main features 
are identical. The drawing, of course, 
only represents the circular summit of 
the reef, the sides being hidden in the 
sea; but the soundings show what the 
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appearance would be were the water 
removed. Captain Fitz Roy, within 
2,200 yards of an island of similar for- 
mation, Keeling Island, in vain sought 
for bottom with a line of 7,200 feet in 
length. ‘These islands, in fact, almost 
invariably rise perpendicularly from 
an unfathomable depth. They are 
sometimes quite circular, and frequent- 
ly of a regular form. Those called 
atolls enclose a basin, more or less deep. 
They are often of an immense size :— 
for instance, Suadiva is forty-four miles 
one way by thirty-four the other, —and 
some are even larger. A few contain 
small atolls (or circular coral reefs 
with lagoons) within the central space ; 
and what is perhaps most remarkable, 
there are certain of these islands in 
which a peak rises abruptly from the 
centre of the lagoon. 

Let the reader compare the sketch 
of Whitsunday Island, in Mr. Darwin's 
book (which he can also see in his 
*‘ Journal,” a work better known) 
with Mr. Crampton’s imaginary draw- 
ing of the wall-surrounded plain at 
page 16 of his work, and say whether the 
similarity can be considered altogether 
fortuitous. It is not pretended that 


there are not difficulties in the way of 
the theory ; many appearances are ir- 


reconcilable with it. The case of the 
mountain Eratosthenes, in which the 
central plain lies lower than the sur- 
rounding country, is the very reverse 
of that of the coral islands, whose la- 
goon is always shallow in comparison 
with the outer ocean, though other 
craters (such as that marked No. 28 
on the Berlin chart) exactly corres- 
pond with them. ‘There is, more- 
over, the grand difficulty, that where- 
as these islands have been the work of 
insects working under water, inthe moon 
we have not even a trace of the element 
in which they could have been similar- 
ly constructed. But, without shelter- 
ing ourselves behind the opinion of 
such philosophers as Sir John Herschel, 
who assert that on the moon’s surface 
there are large regions apparently ‘ of 
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a decidedly alluvial character,” we must 
be permitted to say that this difficulty, 
great as it is, is not in itself sufficient 
completely to negative the idea of ana- 
logous structure. It is not so impro- 
bable that there should be organised 
beings created with certain construc- 
tive powers similar to others actually 
existing on earth, yet found to live in 
another element, or without the ele- 
ment they inhabit here, as that fire, or 
water, should have been the direct 
means of rearing these structures, there 
being no evidence whatever that either fire 
or water ever existed on the globe where 
they are observed. Without going far. 
ther, however, into this interesting 
question, into which we have already 
perhaps dived too deeply, we may at 
least point forward to a period in the 
history of this earth of ours, in which 
that great area of subsidence, the Paci- 
fic, in which the existing coral forma- 
tions cover no less than 19,000 square 
miles, shall become once more an area 
of elevation, and the submerged con- 
tinents of the south shall rise again with 
all the irregularity of paroxysmal up- 
heaval above the surface. What will 
an observer from the moon then behold? 
Exactly, or nearly so, what we observe 
on it. ‘The coral activity will have 
died away; the sides and edges of 
what may then be called craters 
will have become rugged and thun- 
der-split.* Even now the barrier- 
reefs are breached with fissures oppo- 
site every running stream — in this re- 
spect resembling the great valleys of 
Australia. Who can doubt that these 
breaches would “ radiate ” further and 
further as the land rose and an anti- 
clinal axis was formed, so as to spread 
to vast distances from the original fo- 
cus of disturbance? Finally, he will 
see certain of these craters containing 
central mountains. Here, surely, the 
resemblance is more than imaginary. 
Nevertheless, as we said before, we 
have no intention of going further into 
the matter. ‘These are areas of specu- 
lation too vast for hasty inquiry.t ‘The 





* As the coral-rock of the Mauritius is now found to be. See “ Milner’s Gallery of 
Nature.” 

+ We are glad to find that in ‘‘ Lardner’s Handbook of Astronomy” our doubts as to the 
volcanic theory receive some confirmation. The author’s words are these :—‘ The volcanic 
character cbserved in the selenographic formations loses much of its analogy to like forma- 
tions on the earth’s surface, when higher magnifying powers enable us to examine the 
details of what appear to be craters. . . . Numerous examples may be produced to 
illustrate this.” The mountain Gassendi is then described, as seen through the Dorpat teles- 
cope, and the author adds :—*“ It is easy to see how little analogy to a terrestrial volcanic 
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residuary incongruities we do not pre- 
tend to reconcile. Let us rather return 
to the far more pleasing realities of what 
is actually revealed to us, and shines un- 
der our eyes. As it is, we have approach- 
ed step by step the precincts of the pic- 
turesque, at which point, as we began by 
observing, the public becomes first an 
interested party in natural investiga- 
tions. Something we can feel has been 
superinduced upon something we can 
understand. Emotion overtakes us in 
our Alpine explorations. We are af- 
fected, softened, by beauty, as appre- 
ciable as it is unexpected. We walk 
into another world, yet find that we 
are still within the domain of natuRE— 
that sublime, mysterious, yet true and 
touching thing, to which the finest 
fibres of the human heart have been 
created as well as taught to respond, 
and towards which no heart, however 
feebly strung, is sufliciently out of 
tune to be insensible. But one thing 
is wanting to our gratification — we 
long for the hues, as well as the sun- 
shine, of our fair world ; nor do we long 
in vain. Here the amazing power of 
man’s penetrating glance has achieved 
its last and most signal triumph. 
We find that in the whiteness of that 
celestial light, as in the solar spectrum, 
is bound up the beauteous group of 
rays out of which the endless diversities 
of pictorial beauty are evolved. As 
yet the indications of colour are faint. 
As might be expected, the hues hang 
upon the extreme verge of telescopic 
vision. There is rather the impres- 
sion given that tints lie beyond the 
eye than any strongly- marked di- 
versities within its range. However, 
we see that all is not achromatic, and 
hence infer the local characteristics in 
this respect of particular districts. 
When speaking of the spaces enclosed 
in rocky boundaries, Mr. Crampton 
observes :— 


‘The surface of these circular plains af- 
fords a variety of colouring, which with our 
present powers of vision cannot be satisfac- 
torily accounted for, some being of an ashy 
grey (a colour which generally belongs to 


crater is presented by these characters.” 
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those without any central mountain), others 
being of a whitish shade, some few of a red 
colour, and others of a faint green, which 
has led some to suppose the existence of a 
vegetation resembling that of the earth.” 


The shadow thrown by a semicircu- 
lar range of rocks enclosing the recess 
called the Bay of Rainbows upon the 
valley at its base, is described by Mr. 
Hind as of a strong greenish hue. Who 
can say what depths and diversities 
of umbrage enrich that valley of 
Rainbows? It may be that the green 
tint is nothing more than the sign of 
rank or even scanty vegetation, such 
as is met with on the arid plains of 
Australia or Chili, Under strictly 
analogous circumstances such a sur- 
mise would be the most probable, as 
there is but little moisture, if any, and 
much solar heat. But we have here no 
right to argue with any degree of confi. 
dence from analogy. On the contrary, 
within a general similarity we see 
everywhere an included diversity ; so 
that the very fact of resemblance in 
climate and other local characteristics 
ought rather to lead us to expect a dis- 
similarity in the productions, which 
might be as luxuriant there, as here 
they would be impoverished and sparse. 
If the vegetation keep any proportion 
with the mountain scale of the lunar 
landscape, forests may wave over these 
green expanses, which would over. 
shadow our Norwegian or tropical 
woods as proudly as the cedar does the 
thistle at his foot. 

Plain, mountain, valley, light, shade, 
colour, vegetable life — one thing re- 
mains —are these vast sierras peopled 
or not with animated beings? Is there 
an eye to observe, an ear to hear, a 
step to traverse the inconceivable 
grandeurs of the lunar world? Above 
all, is there a sentient, rational, up- 
ward-looking being upon its sur- 
face—a link to connect the glories of 
nature with the creative glory which 
kindled them? Is it probable — is it 
possible — that such creatures exist ? 
This is the point towards which man’s 
curiosity has incessantly drifted, from 


And to the same effect is Arago’s observation— 


“ We must remark,” he says, “ that the appearance on the surface of the moon at different 
intervals of time, of self-lustrous points, and the crater-like form affected by almost all the 
cavities observed, are not sufficient to establish the existence of volcanoes on the moon.” 
Our strong conviction is that, whatever may have been the origin of the mountain-ranges 
such as the Apennines, the bulwark-plains, ring-mountains, craters, and holes, have been 
produced by tranquil processes, acting at the surface, and not by paroxysmal action from 


within outwards. 
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the days of Anaxagoras to our own. 
Here we cannot expect to be as yet 
aided by direct observation ; or rather, 
the absence of ocular demonstration 
cannot yet decide the question in the 
negative; for an infimte number of 
circumstances may combine to baffle 
man’s scrutiny as to the presence of 
material intelligences upon a body dif- 
ferent from our own planet. We have 
seen, for instance, that the scale of re- 
lative magnitude is not by any means 
uniform upon the moon and earth. 
The mass of the former is one-eigh- 
tieth of that of the latter — the bulk, 
one-fiftieth ; yet the mountains of the 
one are relatively five times the height 
of those of the other. In like manner, 
assuming the lunar craters to be vol- 
canic, they exceed beyond all compa- 
rison, both in number and size, the 
terrestial ones. Thus, there is no rea- 
son to conclude that the magnitude of 
animals should bear any regular rela- 
tion to each other in the two worlds; 
they may be considerably larger, they 
may be vastly smaller, in the one than 
in the other. We can scarcely assign a 
limit to the admissible license of nature 
in this particular. As it is,and upon our 
own planet, size seems to be the least 
uniform of all the characteristics of 
kindred animals. From the crocodile 
to the chameleon — from the “ great 
cave tiger” to the house cat — from 
the dolphin to the rorqual— 


“ Created hugest that swim the ocean stream "— 


all is diversity ; nor is there any rea- 
son for supposing that because land- 
scape features are colossal, animated 
nature should be so too. The Ame- 
rican continent is a striking instance of 
this. There, amidst the most gigantic 
physical features, live and have lived 
tribes of animals as much below the 
Old World standard as those exceed 
it. Witness the llama, the puma, the 
peccary, as compared with the camel, 
the lion, the boar. Besides, the same 
countries have at different geological 
periods produced allied animals, dif- 
fering completely in size alone. ‘The 
fossil tortoise of the Sewalic hills of 
India, as compared with most of the 
existing species, may be adduced,— 
as well as the fossil dinornis of New 
Zealand, standing nine feet high, 
placed beside the existing penguin. 


In short, nothing seems more arbitrary 
than the normal type of size in any 
particular case; and although we are 
many of us ready enough to demon- 
strate why the human race should not 
have been ten feet high, or ten inches, 
still, arguing from the ascertained 
facts in the instance of other animated 
creatures, there is really no general 
law that we know of imposing upon 
man a six feet standard, or limiting 
his proportions in either direction, 
even on this earth, much less can 
we assume the existence of such on 
a globe of which we are so ignorant, 
and where the accessories of animate 
and inanimate nature may be so 
totally dissimilar to our own. 

But if magnitude be a quality of so 
arbitrary a class wherever we are 
able to make our observations upon 
animal life, we are clearly precluded 
from forming any conclusion whatever 
relative to the non-existence of animal 
organisms generally upon the lunar 
surface, from the mere fact of the ab- 
sence of those easily discernible ma- 
nifestations usually associated with 
the idea on our own globe. We have 
some reason, as we have seen, to sus- 
pect the presence of vegetable life 
—the pabulum of a large proportion 
of the animal tribes. There is no 
analogy against the prevalence of an 
extremely minute standard of size,— 
such as that of insect-life here. ‘The 
saurian period of our globe, no 
doubt, abounded in huge forms; but 
why not imagine our satellite peopled 
with the common lizard, or the cha- 
meleon, or even animals of micros- 
copic diminutiveness? It has been 
observed that the earliest inhabitants 
of newly-raised coral reefs are certain 
small species of insects of the spider 
kind. Darwin found some of the 
atolls, called Keeling Island, thus, 
and thus alone, tenanted. Why need 
we hesitate to assume a low standard 
of size, in view of such facts? Indeed 
we may, perhaps, be going too far in 
combating imaginary difficulties. Our 
nearest approach to the moon let us 
take to be twenty-four miles, and we 
believe we are overstating our advance. 
What animal, or vegetable, could we 
discern at that distance upon earth ? 
The very colour of the landscape would 
merge in that of the atmosphere.* 


* We here gladly refer the reader to a useful little publication which has just appeared, 
under the editorship of Dr. Lardner, entitled ‘The Museum of Science and Art ;” in the 
first number of which are some interesting speculations bearing on our present inquiry. 
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But, it will be objected, there are 
very doubtful indications of any at- 
mosphere upon the moon, and abso- 
lutely none of water ; while the whole 
character of the landscape is that of 
such desolation, that no living thing 
could continue to exist upon it. ‘This 
is assuming too much. We must re- 
collect, in the first place, that we only 
see a little more than half of the moon's 
surface: the other side is, and must 
ever be to us, an unexplored region. 
We do not mean to go the length of 
asserting that water could be collected 
there, while the dry land, reversing the 
terrestrial proportion, prevailed in ex- 
cess, and was turned towards us. We 
believe that aqueous vapours, did water 
exist, must transport themselves over 
the land, and become revealed to us 
through their effect upon our vision of 
that surface, though Sir John Herschel 
conceives that they might be present 
without our detecting them, or con- 
stantly concentrate themselves on the 
unilluminated portion of the moon’s 
disc. But we certainly do contend 
that it is quite unphilosophical to con- 
clude, because a certain element does 
not manifest itself, endued with the 
same properties which belong to it here 
where it is supposed necessary to ani- 
mal life, that therefore life elsewhere 
must necessarily be absent where it is 
not found; for experience shows us 
every day,under what conditions of pri- 
vation vitality may be supported. Cer- 
tain animals need for their very exis- 
tence what others seem absolutely in- 
dependent of. And so of vegetables. 
If, indeed, the green of the plain in the 
Mare Imbrium shall prove to be vege- 
tation, we have got rid of the main 
difficulty; for air and moisture are 
held on our globe to be equally indis- 

ensable to vegetable and animal life. 

ut even before the fact is ascertained, 
our argument is equally legitimate, that 
what is essential to one family of living 
beings is unnecessary to another. Solar 
light, for instance, considered to be the 
most important of all vitalising influ- 
ences, is not universally indispensable. 
Witness many sea-fish, inhabiting 
depths to which a ray never penetrates, 
and probably furnished with a phospho- 
ric apparatus for the purpose of illumi- 
nating those unsunned abodes. The 
Proteus Anguinus of the grotto of 
Maddalena at Adelsberg, of which 
Sir Humphry Davy so pleasingly dis- 
courses, is equally removed from the in- 
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fluence of solar light. So of moisture. 
Darwin speaks of the toads at Bahia 
Blanca, which exist for considerable 
periods without the slightest apparent 
supply of fluid, either from the earth, 
the sky, or the air. We almost hesi- 
tate to refer to the so-often-repeated 
story of the discovery of these same 
animals in the hollow of stones, where 
they have been hermetically sealed for 
an unknown period, deprived of all 
access to light, air, moisture, food—in 
short, every element considered essen- 
tial to animal existence ; and yet this 
is an animal possessing the organs 
adapted for seeing, breathing, eating, 
drinking, as fully as we do ourselves, 
But we have no scruple in pointing to 
the undoubted fact of the total and 
long-continued suspension of animation 
without terminating it which is ob- 
served in certain instances. Gold-fish, 
which thrive in water at a temperature 
of 80°, as well as perch and eels, can 
be frozen up with water into a solid 
mass, and afterwards thawed into ex- 
istence again, when their vital powers 
are found to be unimpaired. Here 
life has survived, though dormant, 
while the animal was restricted from 
every element essential, or supposed 
essential, to animation, including mo- 
tion itself; and as ice here preserves, 
instead of terminating, animal life, so 
fire does not always prove absolutely 
destructive of it. Humboldt mentions 
that, during his researches in tropical 
America, he found fishes thrown up 
alive from the bottom of an exploding 
volcano, along with water at that time 
so hot as to raise the thermometer to 
210°, or within two degrees of the boil- 
ing point ! 

Is it too much to believe that since 
animals, with organs created referen- 
tially to certain conditions or elements, 
can exist for a greater or less period 
deprived of those conditions or ele. 
ments assumed to be generally essen- 
tial to animal existence, a world of ani- 
mated beings likewise may exist, adapt- 
ed to a state of things from which oneor 
more of these elements may be perma- 
nently excluded, and yet kindred in 
many of their characteristics, physical 
and even mental, to ourselves? Re- 
collect, however strong and strange the 
differences between the lunarlandscape 
and our own, the resemblances are still 
more striking. Lighted and warmed by 
a common sun, the animator of our ter- 
restrial creation — further illuminated 
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by the beams reflected from ourselves— 
diversified with every variety of scenic 
outline, whether amidst its tropical 
deserts or towards its polar solitudes ; 
adorned, as we conjecture, with the 
foliage of extensive evergreen forests, 
or the herbage of spacious prairies ;— 
we can almost imagine the first step of 
avisitant from this sublunary sphere 
upon its rugged surface, and his recog- 
nition of terrestrial effects, repeated, 
though perhaps intensified, in the as- 
pect of the novel scene around him, 
forcing him into the natural anticipa- 
tion of finding there, too, where every- 
thing reminded him of the globe he 
belonged to, that last best work of the 
creative hand—that tire, the reflec- 
tion as well as the emanation of Al- 
mighty Intelligence, which he had left 
behind him, and had learned to consi- 
der the universal complement of mate- 
rial beauty. 

This life, we admit, may not neces- 
sarily include human—that is, rational 
life, though there is nothing to render 
even that surmise improbable. Intel- 
ligent life may not at present exist 
upon the lunar surface. We must not 
forget that there was once life on our 
own globe, unennobled by the lordly 
presidence of humanity. There has 
been a progress of animated nature 
here, recently consummated by the ad- 
vent of reason. We are the latest, as 
well as the loftiest arrivals upon earth, 
The moon may now be what this globe 
was for ages, preparing for a nobler 
tenant, But it is scarcely possible to 
resign ourselves to the conviction, that a 
world so vast, so fair, so capable of con- 
stituting the home and happiness of life 
and intelligence, should be a vast, va- 
cant ball—a lump of dead matter—an 
unmeaning and unenjoyed solitude, 
shining fruitlessly in the midst of hea- 
ven, for no better purpose than to take 
the sun's place at certain seasons as 
regards us—to lift the tides—set dogs 
howling—and inspire the poet's ditty. 
It has long been determined in what 
sense we are to take the initial words 
of Holy Writ. The Mosaic cosmogony 
was not a philosophical treatise, but 
a national homily. The moon, as well 
as all the stars of heaven, was made, 
we venture to conclude, for ends as 
glorious as was this globe of ours. 

How interesting, how inspiring the 
prospect of a continuous advance in 
intimacy with a celestial neighbour 
thus pregnant with the seeds of great- 
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ness! We begin, even now, to be 
familiarised with the contour of the se- 
lenic landscape — to know and recog- 
nise favourite spots —to identify our- 
selves and our inquirers with peculiar 
localities, as Mr. Nasmyth is now 
doing with the portion named Moroly- 
cus. We look down, in short, upon 
the bright panorama, from the emi- 
nence gained by the conquering hero- 
ism of science, with somewhat of the 
feelings we can imagine to have 
animated Cortez and his follow- 
ers, as, having surmounted the ridge 
of Ahualeo, they gazed upon the rich 
and unexplored valley of Mexico, of 
which they had already insured the 
conquest in the conscious possession of 
that indomitable energy and perseve- 
rance which had carried them so far 
beyond the limits of all previous spe- 
culation. 

The moral destiny of this beauteous 
world, like its material fate, hangs 
upon that of our own. The conjec- 
tures of ancient sages and the specu- 
lations of modern Christianity seem 
now in some degree to converge. 
It was a part of some of the more 
fanciful philosophic systems, that 
the souls of the just were to occupy 
those peaceful abodes prepared for 
them on the silvery surface of the noc- 
turnal luminary. We are now encou- 
raged by accomplished divines to 
believe that the lovely scenes of this 
earth of ours, and all other lovely 
scenes created by the mighty architect 
of nature to be dwelt in by finite intel- 
ligences, have a more permanent signi- 
ficance than has been generally sup. 
posed, They are not formed, say they, 
to be the stage of a shifting drama, 
but are in their nature and scope 
intended to be co-enduring with the 
after-life of a restored creation. Thus 
if the lunar history have comprised, 
or is to comprise that of sentient and 
rational inhabitants, we are told to 
look upon the landscape above us, like 
that at our feet, as formed to last for 
a period of unlimited duration. The 
great cataclysm we are taught to ex- 
»ect here is to result in restoration, not 
in destruction. The earth is to be 
purified, not consumed, by fire. The 
splendours of the visible world are to 
survive the catastrophe. The hills, the 
valleys, the flowers and fruits of earth, 
its fountains and its falls, its peaks and 
plains, its air and ocean, are reserved 
for the exquisite appreciation of glori- 
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fied intelligences, who can then first 
enjoy the durability of those delights 
they had once sighed over as too tran- 
sitory to impart happiness. Natural 
beauties, nay, natural things of all 
kinds, from these considerations derive 
an interest and importance they could 
never have attained under the belief 
which made them all equally perish- 
able with the mortal nature of him 
who mourned over their instability. 
And once we admit so high a des. 
tiny for the things that lie around 
us on this earth, what is to forbid 
us, if it be conceded that the sur- 
face of our satellite may support its 
own communities of life, from accord- 
ing to it too an equally unchangeable 
beatitude ? “Too bright to fade ” 
may here be both poetry and truth. 
And as we look up towards that love- 
ly luminary, our eyes may justly 
be dazzled ‘with the contemplation of 
what overpowers our hearts—that bold 
and bright outline, defining features 
that may be destined to outlive the 
troubles and trials of mortal life, and 
form the happy contemplation of bless- 
ed spirits throughout everlasting ages. 

In confirmation of the fore: 
views as regards the world we inhs abit, 
we gladly adopt, from the author of 
“The Lunar World” (the religious 
portion of whose book we have been 
forced unwillingly, though for obvious 
reasons, to pass over), the following 
passage from Barnes’ commentary on 
2nd Peter, enlarging upon an idea of 
Burnet’s :— 


going 


“That the earth may again be revisited 
froth time to time by the redeemed, that in 
a purified and renovated form it may be one 
of the ‘many mansions’ which are to be 
fitted up for them (John, xiv. 2), may not 
appear wholly improbable from the following 
suggestions :—1. It seems to have been a 
law of the earth, that in its progress it should 
be prepared at one period for the dwelling- 
place of a higher order of beings at another 
period. Thus, according to the disclosures of 
geology, it existed perhaps for countless ages 
before it was fitted to be an abode for man ; 
and then it was occupied by the monsters of 
an inferior order of existence, who have now 
passed away to make room for a nobler race. 
Who can tell but the present order of things 
may pass away to make place for the mani- 
festations of a more exalted mode of being ? 

There is no certain evidence that any 
world has been annihilated, though some 
have disappeared from human view. In- 
deed, as observed above, there is no proof 
that a single particle of matter ever has been 
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annihilated, or ever will be. It may change 
its form, but it may stillexist. 3. It seems 
also to accord most with probability, that, 
though the earth may undergo important 
changes by flood or fire, it wiil not be anni- 
hilated. It seems difficult to suppose that, 
as a world, it will be wholly displaced from 
the system of which it is now a part, or that 
the system itself will disappear. The earth, 
as one of the worlds of God, has occupied too 
important a position in the history of the 
universe, to make it to be easily believed 
that the place where the Son of God be- 
came incarnate and died, shall be utterly 
swept away. It would, certainly, accord 
more with all the feelings which we can 
have on such a subject, to suppose that a 
world once so beautiful when it came from 
the hand of its Maker, should be restored to 
primitive loveliness; that a world which 
seems to have been made primarily with a 
view to illustrate the glory of God in re- 
demption, should be preserved in some appro- 
priate form to be the theatre of the exhibi- 
tion of the development of that plan in far 
distant ages to come. 4. To the redeemed, 
it would be most interesting again to visit 
the spot where the great work of their re- 
demption was accomplished ; where the Son 
of God became incarnate, and made atone- 
ment for sin; and where there would be so 
many interesting recollections and associa- 
tions, even after the purification by fire, con- 
nected with the infancy of their existence, 
and their preparation for eternity. Piety 
would, at least, wish that the world where 
Gethsemane and Calvary are should never be 
blotted out from the universe. But (5) if, after 
their resurrection and ascension into heaven, 
the redeemed shall ever revisit a world so full 
of interesting recollections and associations— 
where they began their where their 
Redeemer lived and died, where they were 
renewed and sanctified, and where their bo- 
dies once rested in the grave, there is no 
reason to suppose that this will be their per- 
manent and unchanging abode. It may be 
mere speculation, but it seems to accord best 
with the goodness of God, and with the man- 
ner in which the universe is made, to sup- 
pose that every portion of it may be visited, 
and become successively the abode of the 
redeemed ; that they may pass from world 
to world, and survey the wonders and the 
works of God as they are displayed in dif- 
ferent worlds. The universe, so vast, seems 
to have been fitted up for such a purpose, 
and nothing else that we can conceive of will 
be so adapted to give employment without 
weariness to the minds that God has made, 
in the interminable duration before them.” 


being, 


Tothis passage we gladly respond, ex- 
cept in one particular, where the author 
suggests that the redeemed may pass 
from world to world, in order that they 
may the better survey the wonders of 
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creation. It seems more conformable 
with the analogy of nature, that each 
sphere should harbour its own redeemed 
within the bosom of its own paradise. 
There is nothing indeed to preclude the 
supposition that the harmonies of indi- 
vidual worlds may, in the vast designs 
of the Almighty, be combined into one 
great harmonious arch spanning the 
universe, as the prism of each drop 
helps to round the mighty prism of the 
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and besides, it is not required for our 
argument. That there is a glory of 
the moon, as of the sun and of the 
earth, modern science has demon- 
strated. If the glory of the celestial be 
one—let us leave it so. Kindred as it 
is to our own, beyond all previous an- 
ticipation, it may contain intelligent 
spirits meet to understand and enjoy 
it. Our delight will be to know, as 
we are learning every day, how real, 


how tangible, and how like our own, 
their enjoyments might be. 


rainbow. But this is too vast a con- 
templation for the present occasion— 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SNOW. 


BY DENIS FLORENCE M‘CARTHY, 


I. 
The night brings forth the morn— 
Of the cloud is lightning born; 
From out the darkest earth the brightest roses grow. 
Bright sparks from black flints fly, 
And from out a leaden sky 
Comes the silvery-footed Spirit of the Snow. 


I. 
The wondering air grows mute, 
As her pearly parachute 

Cometh slowly down from heaven, softly floating to and fro ; 
And the earth emits no sound, 
As lightly on the ground 

Leaps the silvery-footed Spirit of the Snow. 


Itt. 
At the contact of her tread, 
The mountain’s festal head 
As with chaplets of white roses seems to glow ; 
And its furrowed cheek grows white 
With a feeling of delight, 
At the presence of the Spirit of the Snow. 


IV. 
As she wendeth to the vale, 
The longing fields grow pale— 
The tiny streams that vein them cease to flow ; 
And the river stays its tide 
With wonder and with pride, 
To gaze upon the Spirit of the Snow. 


Vv. 
But little doth she deem 
The love of field or stream— 
She is frolicksome and lightsome as the roe ; 
She is here, and she is there, 
On the earth or in the air, 
Ever changing, floats the Spirit of the Snow. 
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vI. 
Now a daring climber, she 
Mounts the tallest forest tree— 
Out along the giddy branches doth she go ; 
And her tassels, silver-white, 
Down swinging through the night, 
Mark the pillow of the Spirit of the Snow. 


vit. 
Now she climbs the mighty mast, 
When the sailor boy at last 
Dreams of home in his hammock down below. 
There she watches in his stead 
Till the morning sun shines red, 
Then evanishes the Spirit of the Snow. 


vit. 
Or crowning with white fire 
The minster’s topmost spire, 
With a glory such as sainted foreheads show ; 
She teaches fanes are given 
Thus to lift the heart to Heaven, 
There to melt like the Spirit of the Snow. 


IX. 
Now above the loaded wain, 
Now beneath the thundering train, 
Doth she hear the sweet bells tinkle and the snorting engine blow ; 
Now she flutters on the breeze, 
Till the branches of the trees 
Catch the tossed and tangled tresses of the Spirit of the Snow. 


x 


Now an infant’s balmy breath 
Gives the Spirit seeming death, 
When adown her pallid features fair Decay’s damp dew-drops flow ; 
Now again her strong assault 
Can make an army halt, 
And trench itself in terror ’gainst the Spirit of the Snow. 


XI. 
At times with gentle power, 
In visiting some bower, 
She scarce will hide the holly’s red, the blackness of the sloe ; 
But ah! her awful might, 
When down some Alpine height 
The hapless hamlet sinks before the Spirit of the Snow. 


XII. 
On a feather she floats down 
The turbid rivers brown, 
Down to meet the drifting navies of the winter-freighted floe ; 
Then swift o’er the azure walls 
Of the awful waterfalls, 
Where Niagara leaps roaring, glides the Spirit of the Snow. 


XIII. 

With her flag of truce unfurled, 
She makes peace o’er all the world— 

Makes bloody Battle cease awhile, and War's unpitying woe ; 
Till, its hollow womb within, 
The deep dark-mouthed culverin 

Encloses, like a cradled child, the Spirit of the Snow. 

VOL, XLIII.—NO. CCLIV. 
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XIV. 
She uses in her need 
The fleetly-flying steed— 
Now tries the rapid rein-deer’s strength, and now the camel slow ; 
Or, ere defiled by earth, 
Unto her place of birth, 
Returns upon the cngiv's wing the Spirit of the Snow. 


xv. 
Oft with pallid figure bowed, 
Like the Banshee in her shroud, 
Doth the moon her spectral shadow o’er some silent gravestone throw ; 
Then moans the fitful wail, 
And the wanderer grows pale, 
Till at morning fades the phantom of the Spirit of the Snow. 


XVI. 
In her ermine cloak of state 
She sitteth at the gate 
Of some winter-prisoned princess in her palace by the Po; 
Who dares not to come forth 
Till back unto the North 
Flies the beautiful besieger—the Spirit of the Snow. 


xvi. 
In her spotless linen hood, 
Like the other sisterhood, 
She braves the open cloister when the psalm sounds sweet and low ; 
When some sister’s bier doth pass 
From the minster and the mass, 
Soon to sink into the earth, like the Spirit of the Snow. 


XVIII. 
But at times so full of joy, 
She will play with girl and boy, 
Fly from out their tingling fingers, like white fire-balls on the foe; 
She will burst in feathery flakes, 
And the ruin that she makes 
Will but wake the crackling laughter of the Spirit of the Snow. 


XIX. 
Or in furry mantle dress'd, 
She will fondle on her breast 
The embryo buds awaiting the near Spring's mysterious throe ; 
So fondly that the first 
Of the blossoms that outburst 
Will be called the beauteous daughter of the Spirit of the Snow. 


xx. 


Ah! would that we were sure 
Of hearts so warmly pure, 
In all the Winter weather that this lesser life must know; 
That when shines the Sun of Love 
From a warmer realm above, 
In its light we may dissolve, like the Spirit of the Snow. 


January, 1854. 
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A SECOND PEEP AT THE DRAMATIC GALLERY OF THE GARRICK CLUB. 


Here we are again, within the walls 
of the Garrick Club, with purpose to 
resume our examination of the pictures 
80 agr@ably interrupted at our former 
visit. Our old acquaintances look 
smilingly on us, as if pleased at being 
roused from their slumbers, and find- 
ing themselves once more in commu- 
nication with the living. Ifa spirit of 
any departed individual in this col- 
lection should happen to be hovering 
about, it is respectfully requested to 
manifest its presence and satisfaction 
by a rap — not over the knuckles, but 
under the table of the writer. No re- 
sponse. It is very clear, then, we are 
not an elected medium, according to 
the last new light, and must be con- 
tent to carry on intercourse as before, 
through the old-fashioned channel of 
pen and ink.* 

Let us first direct our attention to 
this painting on the staircase, by Ro- 
berts, which unfortunately hangs in a 
very bad light. It represents the ce- 
lebrated scene from the School for 
Scandal, where Lady Teazle is detect- 
ed by the throwing down of the screen. 
Here are portraits of the four original 
performers — King, as Sir Peter ‘lea. 
zle ; Smith, as Charles Surface; Palm- 
er, as Joseph Surface; and Mrs. 
Abington as Lady Teazle. This is a 
unique curiosity, never having been en- 
graved.¢ The costume, stage-group- 
ing, and expressive features of the 
characters are in admirable keeping— 
a lesson for all young actors, which 
they would do well to study carefully. 
The dress of Joseph appears rather 
stiffand formal, for the smooth-tongued 
sentimentalist was also a man of fa- 
shion ; but there it is as it was worn 
by oily Jack, and approved of by the 
manager who superintended his own 


play. We have spoken of two of the 
gentlemen before ; but this is the first 
time the lady has come under our no- 
tice. Mrs. Abington excelled as the 
representative of fashionable life; she 
threw more grace and elegance into 
her portraitures, combined at the same 
time with sparkling vivacity, than any 
other actress had been able to accom- 
plish. She first appeared at the Hay- 
market, as Miranda, in the Busy-Body, 
a year before the retirement of the 
Woflfington. Her London progress 
was slow; nor was it until Mrs. Clive 
left the stage, in 1769, that she fell 
into possession of all the leading cha 
racters which her abilities entitled her 
to claim. She played chambermaids 
with great archiness, but dressed too 
finely. Nothing could induce her to 
appear in an unbecoming costume. 
‘The tones of her voice were not na- 
turally harmonious, yet she modulated 
them with incomparable skill; her ar- 
ticulation was so exquisite, that every 
syllable was distinctly conveyed, and 
at the same time, with natural ease, 
which indicated no studied exertion to 
entrap applause. Her taste for dress 
was so universally admitted, that her 
female friends consulted her as an 
oracle. She was received also at the 
houses of many ladies of rank, which 
appears somewhat extraordinary ; for 
though her conduct was latterly cor. 
rect, it had not always been so. She 
made her last appearance in 1797, 
and died in 1815, aged seventy-four. 
Mrs. Abington, in old age, was a per- 
son of very agreeable conversation, 
who had read much, and observed 
more. Amongst the strange expe- 
dients for attraction, sometimes adopt- 
ed by theatrical genius, she once (in 
1786) acted Scrub in the Beaux Stra. 


* We must commence by correcting two or three errors into which we were inadvertently 
led in our former notice. The Nell Gwynne, by Sir Peter Lely, is not at Windsor Castle, but 
in the gallery at Hampton Court. ‘The portrait of Mrs. Garrick, which we noticed, is by 
Gainsborough, not Cipriani, and was presented to the Club. The scene from the Alchymist, 
with Griffin and Johnson, as Ananias and Tribulation (painted by Van Bluck), is here, and hangs 
at the top of the staircase, a gift from the late George Robins, The figures are as large as 
life, and the painting in excellent condition. The likenesses speak fur themselves. Since 
the recent death of the Duke of Beaufort, the office of President of the Garrick Club has been 
aceepted by the Duke of Devonshire. 

+ The late Mr. Fawcett, of Covent Garden Theatre, saw this painting on the éasel. The 
figures are all badly drawn, but the faces are admirable. 
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tagem, for her benefit at Covent Gar- 
den. This was said to be the result of 
a wager, and though in point of profit 
it succeeded, the attempt was degrad- 
ing ; and to make it still more absurd, 
she acted the part with her hair dress- 
ed for Lady cket, that she might 
save trouble in preparing for the farce 
of Three Weeks after Marriuge, which 
followed the comedy. Benefits have 
always been considered as Saturnalia, 
when reason is superseded by extra- 
vagance, and classic solemnity des- 
cends to farcical buffoonery. Mrs. Sid- 
dons, on these occasions, used some- 
times to stoop to Nell, in the Devil to 
Pay, after the sorrows of Isabella and 
Euphrasia; and Edmund Kean start- 
ed up from Bosworth Field to disap- 

ar through a harlequin’s leap, as 

lvester Daggerwood. 

The School fur Scandal may be 
considered the best modern comedy in 
the English language; perhaps the 
best that ever was written, in spite of 
some slight discrepancies, which have 
been so often pointed out that it would 
be superfluous to dwell on them here. 
The characters and incidents are not 
drawn from local manners or peculiari- 
ties, which fluctuate with every change 
of time and fashion; they are taken from 
the standard book of nature, the text 
of which never varies, but is universally 
applicable. Weare not here presented 
with humourists, embodying the eccen- 
tricities of any particular reign or 
epoch ; but with types of human dis- 
positions, and illustrations of society, 
exemplified in all ages, and quite as 
intelligible to-day as when first sketched 
by the hand of the master, notwith- 
standing the utter change of conven- 
tional habits, and the subversion of the 
old ceremonial formula, in the observ- 
ance of which our great-grandfathers 
were so rigidly scrupulous. 

A strange story has been told, with 
regard to the true authorship of the 
School for Scandal, to the effect that 
a play on the subject, and nearly a 
Jfac-simile of the successful comedy, 
was sent to Sheridan anonymously, by 
a young lady (Miss Richardson), and 
never acknowledged. She happened 
to be present at the first representa- 
tion, recognised her work, and was car- 
ried out in hysterics. Soon afterwards 
she fell into a consumption, and died 
of the disappointment. The tale ori- 
ginated with Dr. Watkins, in a bio- 
graphy of Sheridan, and is repeated 


with augmentations by Galt, in his 
*¢ Lives of the Players.” Galt believes 
the whole account implicitly, with all 
its details. Moore rejects it with in- 
dignation ; he says—* In a late work, 
professing to be the memoirs of Mr. 
Sheridan, there are some wise doubts 
expressed as to his being really the au- 
thor of the School for Scandal ; tewhich, 
except for the purpose of exposing its 
absurdity, I should not have thought 
it worth while to allude. It is an old 
trick of detraction, and one of which 
it never tires, to father the works of 
eminent writers upon others ; and thus 
Sheridan, according to his biographer, 
Dr. Watkins, must surrender the glory 
of having written the School for 
Scandal to a certain anonymous young 
lady, who died of a consumption in 
Thames-street.” Moore has filled near 
thirty pages with extracts from Sheri- 
dan’s papers, containing rough drafts 
of the plot and dialogue of his inimit- 
able comedy, from which it appears 
that the play, as the partial biographer 
says, was the slow result of many and 
doubtful experiments; and that it ar- 
rived at length, step by step, at per- 
fection. Few plays have been so well 
acted as the School for Scandal, al- 
though the original cast combined a 
galaxy of stars which, in the opinion 
of the old laudatores temporis acti, the 
eulogists of the past, we may vainly 
hope to see again. Hear Charles 
Lamb, as he gives vent to his semi- 
lugubrious reminiscence : — ** Amidst 
the mortifying circumstances attend. 
ant upon growing old, it is something 
to have seen the School fur Scandal in 
its glory. Jt is impossible it should be 
now acted, although it continues to be 
announced in the bills. No piece was, 
perhaps, ever so completely cast in all 
its parts, as this manager’s comedy, 
when I first saw it. Miss Farren had 
succeeded to Mrs. Abington, in Lady 
Teazle. Smith, in Charles Surface, 
brought with him no sombre recollec- 
tions of tragedy. He had not to ex- 
~ the fault of having pleased before- 

and in lofty declamation. He had no 
sins of Hamlet or of Richard to atone 
for. O1! who that remembers Parsons 
and Dodd, as Crabtree and Sir Ben- 
jamin, the wasp and buttertly of the 
School for Scandal ; the fidgetty, plea- 
sant old Teazle, King ; the charming, 
natural Miss Pope, as Mrs. Candour, 
the perfect gentlewoman, as distin. 
guished from the fine lady of comedy, 
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in this latter part; the gay boldness, 
the graceful, solemn plausibility, the 
measured step, the insinuating voice of 
Jack Palmer as Joseph—would forego 
the true scenic delight, the escape from 
life, the oblivion of consequences, the 
holiday barring-out of the pedant Re- 
flection —those unfettered indulgences 
of two or three hours well won from 
the world?” This is very pleasant, 
expressive writing; but the sentence 
is unjust which says the play can never 
be acted again. Without detracting 
from the ancients, their successors were 
worthy of them, and might even stand 
by their side and give direction. We 
are old enough to have seen, and 
Charles Lamb had seen too, the School 
for Scandal many years after the date 
he refers to, rendered (as modern cri- 
tical cant calls it) by Miss O'Neill, 
Miss Foote, Mrs. Gibbs, Young, C. 
Kemble, W. Farren, Terry, Matthews, 
Liston, Farley, and Simmons, all at 
Covent Garden, and in the bill on the 
same night. On one of these occasions, 
we asked a young lady sitting next to 
us, who had seen very few plays, how 
she was amused ? to which she replied, 
«* Oh, very much indeed, only they are 
so like real ladies and gentlemen at a 
party.” 

The criticism was as genuine as that 
of Mrs. Dunlop’s housekeeper, who, 
on returning Burns’s ‘¢ Cotters’ Satur- 
day Night,” which her mistress had 
lent her to read, and being asked for 
her opinion, said, ‘I see very little in 
it to make such a fuss about; it is just 
what I always saw at my own father’s, 
and I could have told it all myself.” 
Honest Partridge, too, is another of 
nature’s critics, unsophisticated by the 
trammels of the schools, or by profes- 
sional conventionalities. He thought 
Bransby a better actor than Garrick, 
as he was more grand and stately ; and 
undervalued Roscius because he was 
frightened at the ghost, exactly as he 
should have been had a ghost appeared 
to him. A country girl in the gallery, 
when Barry made his first appearance 
as Othello, was so struck with his na- 
tural action that she cried out, ** Lord! 
Lord! where did they hire that neeger 
man to act for ’em ?” 

Many of us have seen plays, wherein 
a vast combination of talent has been 
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united on the same boards, for a parti- 
cular purpose. But it is a curious fact, 
little known, that on the 27th Feb. 
ruary, 1757, the forces of both the 
Theatres in London joined their 
strength at Drury-lane, to represent 
the tragedy of Cato, for the benefit of 
the widow of the celebrated Captain 
Death; and even old Cibber (in his 
eighty-sixth year) and Quin, though 
long retired, contributed their assist- 
ance, as will be seen by the following 
cast of the play :—Cato, Mr. Quin; 
Syphax, Mr. Cibber; Juba, Mr. Gar. 
rick ; Porcius, Mr. Barry; Marcus, 
Mr. Mossop; Sempronius, Mr. L. 
Sparks; Lucius, Mr. Berry; Decius, 
Mr. Smith ; Marcia, Mrs. Woflington ; 
Lucia, Mrs. Cibber. This may cer- 
tainly be considered the greatest dis~ 
play of abilities ever exhibited at one 
time, on any theatre in the world.* 
Look well on this portrait of Smith 
—it is the only one in the collection. 
Does he not, as far as you can judge 
by external appearance, deserve the 
sobriquet of Gentleman Smith, by 
which he was usually distinguished? 
There he is, “genteel, airy, and 
smart,” as Churchill describes him. 
His forte was gay comedy, in which he 
was always easy, and never deficient 
in spirit. His person was well-formed, 
his countenance engaging, his voice 
distinct, smooth, and powerful, but a 
little monotonous. He excelled in 
Plume, Archer, and above all, in Char. 
les Surface; and played many parts of a 
more serious cast with acknowledged 
excellence— such as Kitely, Leon, 
Oakly, and Ford. There were not 
wanting critics who thought his Kitely 
equal to Garrick’s, while in Falcon- 
bridge he far surpassed him. In high. 
er tragedy he never soared beyond re- 
spectable mediocrity. His latter en- 
gagements included some curious sti- 
pulations, which would make a modern 
manager stare, if an actor of the pre- 
sent day should require them. It was 
agreed that he should never be called 
upon to perform in an after-piece, to 
blacken his face, or to go down a trap. 
Smith married a woman of fortune, 
and left the stage in 1788, in his favor. 
ite character of Charles Surface. Ten 
years later, he returned for one night, 
and repeated the lively Charles for his 


* The anecdote is in a cutting from a very old paper, preserved in a book compiled by the 
late Mr. Fawcett’s father, and now in possession of Mr. D. Meadows, of the Princess’s Theatre. 
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friend King’s benefit. Notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantages of age and cor- 

ulence, added to the rust of disuse, 
it was said that he still exhibited much 
of his former easy elegance, and was 
universally applauded. He settled at 
Bury, in Suffolk, lived up to the patri- 
archal age of eighty-nine, and died in 
September, 1819, 

Thomas King, the original Lord 
Ogleby, retired in 1802, having been 
fifty-three years on the stage. He died 
in 1806, aged seventy-five, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s, sae Garden. 
Here he is again by Zoffany, in Touch- 
stone, a character in which he surpass- 
ed all other competitors. King was 
a great favourite with Garrick, who, 
on his retirement, presented him with 
one of his stage foils, accompanied by 
a letter, in which he says, ** Accept a 
small token of our long and constant 
attachment to each other. I flatter 
myself that this sword, as it is a thea- 
trical one, will not cut love between 
us; and that it will not be less valua- 
ble to you for having dangled at my 
side for some part of the last winter. 
Farewell—remember me!” King con- 
tinued on the stage too Jong for his re- 

utation; but unfortunately he had 
oe seduced into play, and lost nearly 
the whole of the fortune which he had 
laboriously saved. He was the author 
of two dramatic pieces, long since for- 
gotten, entitled, Love at First Sight, 
and Wit's Last Stake. 

John Palmer, or, Plausible Jack, 
as he was often called, seemed to be 
created for Joseph Surface; but it 
is scarcely fair to say the character 
died with him; for though he was 
undoubtedly the first and best, there 
have been many good representatives 
since his death. Amongst them we 
may enumerate Young and Warde. 
Palmer had a remarkably quick study, 
which made him careless in acquiring 
the correct text of his author. He 
has been known to play an important 
part, and take every line from the 
prompter, while the audience were un- 
able to discover the deficiency. Once 
he delivered a prologue to a noisy gal- 
lery without uttering a single articulate 
word, but he retired with unanimous 
applause, the house thinking, from his 
graceful gesticulations and the move- 
ment of his lips, that they were in fault 
for not listening. When he returned to 
Drury-lane, after his unfortunate essay 
in management at the Royalty Theatre, 


he was rather coldly received by She- 
ridan; whereupon he commenced a 
most elaborate apology, in his clever- 
est style — ‘* Never mind, Jack,” in- 
terrupted the manager, “ you forget I 
wrote Joseph Surfuce.” Poor Palmer, 
as is well known, died suddenly on 
the stage at Liverpool, while acting 
the Stranger, and left his family in 
very impoverished circumstances, from 
which they were greatly relieved by 
several benefits, 

Campbell, the poet of Hope, de- 
scribed acting justly, as— 

‘* The youngest of the sister arts, 
Where all their beauty blends.” 

Painting is an integral component of 
scenic effort. An actor who neither 
understands nor appreciates painting, 
will never rise beyond dull mediocrity. 
From no other source can he acquire a 
taste for the harmony of grouping, and 
a knowledge of the sound principles by 
which his own complicated art is car- 
ried to perfection, Here is his true 
studio. As young painters rush eager- 
ly to Rome, to gaze on the wonders of 
the Sistine chapel, so all aspiring actors 
should take many opportunities of be- 
coming intimately acquainted with the 
Gallery of the Garrick Club. It isa 
college within itself, where many emi- 
nent professors deliver silent lectures. 
Garrick has been known to stand for 
hours contemplating historical or serip- 
tural paintings, internally meditating on 
their application to some particular ex- 
ample of his own genius, which he was 
fostering up to maturity by the most 
careful and elaborate study. Natural 
acting is anything but impulsive, 
True excellence lies in the consum- 
mate mastery of art producing the ef- 
fect of nature without the semblance 
of effort. Garrick possessed many va- 
luable paintings, and was considered 
both a liberal amateur and a reason- 
ably good judge ; but his taste in the 
fine arts, as in his selection of plays, 
was sometimes eccentric, and far from 
infallible. On one occasion, at a large 
party of Lord Exeter's, Garrick found 
himself seated next to Benjamin West, 
afterwards President of the Royal 
Academy, to whom he talked respect- 
ing his art. In the course of the con- 
versation West asked the great actor 
how he liked the cartoons which were 
then at Hampton Court? Garrick own- 
ed that they had not struck him forcibly. 
West expressed considerable surprise at 
hearing this, observing, that he was 
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amazed that at least the action of those 
pictures had not rivetted the attention 
of so just, so profound an actor. He 
instanced particularly that of Elymas 
the Sorcerer. Garrick preferred, he 
said, the well-known figure of Belisa- 
rius. West, upon this, requested that 
Mr. Garrick would indulge the com- 
pany by acting for them a blind man, 
as he was convinced nature would speak 
her genuine language in his acting, al- 
though he suspected his criticism. After 
dinner, Roscius, with little prepara- 
tion, assumed the walk ofa man blind. 
When he had advanced into the room 
some paces, West desired that he would 
suddenly stop, and not alter the direc- 
tion either of his body, arms, or legs. 
«* Now, sir,” said he, “look at your 
attitude. Your fingers, you observe, 
are not spread; your feet are in a 
straight direction ; and, if anything, 
your toes a little introverted. ‘This 


unusual walk of yours is the result of 


natural impulse, guarding against im- 
pediments. I have farther to tell you, 
sir, that the attitude you are now 
standing in, is precisely that of Elymas 
the Sorcerer. Such accurate interpre- 
ters of nature are Raffaele andGarrick.” 
Some time after this Garrick, in turn, 
invited nearly the whole party to dine 
with him. ‘Mr. West,” said he, 
** you remember our difference about 
the cartoons. I have studied them 
every day since. You threw anew light 
upon my mind. I bave acquired an- 
other sense, and am convinced that na- 
ture and Raffaele are the same.” ‘At 
least,” returned the painter, ‘ you 
have proved that he was the Garrick 
of our art.” 

As Goldsmith has justly observed of 
Garrick, he was an actor off the stage, 
more completely than when arrayed in 
the buskin, and embodying the heroes 
of Shakspeare. In society, he was al- 
ways aiming at effect, and struggling 
to create a sensation. In this there 
was vanity, grounded on policy, and 
for these combined reasons he was never 
desirous of being brought into contact 
with Foote. As an imitator he far ex- 
celled the latter, although he did not, 
like that dangerous satirist, trade so 
exclusively on his powers of imitation. 
Garrick was very fond of displaying 
this quality of his versatile genius in 
society, and sometimes would indulge 
in what he called his Rounds. ‘This he 
did by standing behind a chair, and 
successively conveying into his face 
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every gradation of passion, and every 
possible variety of feeling. He could 
copy not only the voice and manner of 
any particular individual, bat could 
mould his features into an exact re- 
semblance of the person imitated. 
His Wilkes was a perfect fac-simile, 
including the squint. There is a story 
told, that he so frightened Hogarth, by 
appearing to himas the ghost of Field- 
ing, that the painter is said never to 
have recovered the shock. A French 
writer, quoted by Dibdin, in his “* His- 
tory of the Stage,” relates the follow- 
ing anecdote, which may be true, or 
may be nothing more than a lively in- 
vention :—A woman of fashion in Lon- 
don had a great desire to procure the 
portrait of a nobleman with whom she 
was in love, but who had a particular 
aversion to sit for his picture. She pre- 
vailed upon Garrick to notice the face 
ofthis lord, and so possess himself of his 
features that the painter might easily 
design a faithful likeness, through the 
medium of his borrowed resemblance. 
This was undertaken, and after having 
studied every trait and gesture, and 
each possible manner of giving them 
variety, till it was no longer Garrick, 
but My Lord, the painter was set to 
work, and succeeded so well that the 
portrait was universally known for the 
nobleman in question, who was the 
first to express his astonishment at so 
perfect a likeness being obtained with- 
out his knowledge. The story goes on 
to say, that he liberally rewarded the 
actor, and married the lady, in return 
for her love and her ingenuity. 

Here is a portrait of Mrs. George 
Anne Bellamy, a celebrated beauty and 
actress of her day, who has commemo- 
rated her own misfortunesand many im- 
proprieties, in a long autobiography, or 
apology, whichis not quite soamusing or 
instructive as Cibber’s, and not much 
to be depended on as an authority. The 
humorous anecdotes are old, and the 
real facts, as she calls them, frequently 
mvented. As Sheridan said, im his 
brilliant reply to Dundas, she is in- 
debted to her memory for her jests, 
and to her imagination for her facts. 
Mrs. Bellamy was the chosen Juliet of 
Garrick, trained up under his own in- 
structions, in the great contest with 
Barry and Mrs. Cibber, in 1750. The 
‘“* Dramatic Censor,” 1771, says of Mrs, 
Bellamy that she trod elose on the 
heels of Mrs. Cibber, and had the moré 
amiable countenanceof the two, though 
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not marked with so much sensibility. 
O'Keeffe declares that her acting gave 
him great delight; that she was very 
beautiful, had blue eyes, and a remark- 
ably fair complexion. Towards the 
latter part of her life her talent greatly 
declined, so that she could scarcely get 
an engagement, but her distresses arose 
chiefly from unbounded extravagance. 

This is Miss Pope, as Mrs. Ford, 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor. If 
Shakspeare had selected his own re- 
Se for his own conception, 

e could not have found a better. She 
was great in everything she attempted. 
Those who have seen Mrs. Glover in 
our own day may form a very good 
idea of what Miss Pope was in hers. 
Broad characters in low comedy, anti- 
quated spinsters, and pert chamber- 
maids, were her happiest delineations. 
Although perfectly unaffected herself, 
she excelled in assuming finesse and 
affectation. She made her first ap- 
pe as a regular actress at Drury- 

ne, in 1759, as Corinna, in the Con- 
federacy, being then scarcely more 
than sixteen. An anecdote has been 
preserved respecting her second appear- 
ance, which, as it holds out a highly 
useful and impressive lesson to all 
young theatrical aspirants, may be 
repeated with advantage. On this 
occasion, the celebrated Mrs. Clive, 
then in the zenith of her fame, call- 
ed her into the green-room before 
she went upon the stage, and with 
great affability addressed her to the 
following effect: —‘* My dear Pope” 
(this tender appellation, by-the-bye, 
was a very great condescension from 
a lady of Mrs. Clive’s character), ‘‘you 
played particularly well on Satur- 
day night, considering that you are 
as yet but a novice in the profession. 
Now, take a piece of advice from me. 
You acted on Saturday with great and 
merited approbation; yet be not sur- 
prised when I tell you, that to-night 
you must endeavour to act better; and 
yet, at the same time, make up your 
mind to meet with less applause, for 
if you suffer your young heart to be 
too sanguine, and place too much de- 
pendence on public commendation, 
and should find your hopes disappoint- 
ed, you will foolishly let it cast a damp 
over your spirits, and thus, instead of 
improving, you will sink beneath your- 
self. The violent thunder of applause 
which crowned your first appearance 
was not, in strict justice, deserved ; 


it was only benevolently bestowed by 
the audience, to give you the pleasing 
information that they were well satis- 
fied with your eflorts. You must, 
therefore, consider it as an earnest of 
their wishes, that you may, by your 
future exertions, merit the distinguish- 
ed kindness they have manifested to- 
wards you.” The practical excellence 
of this advice must immediately pre- 
sent itself to every intelligent mind. 
It was not thrown away upon Miss 
Pope, who always endeavoured to 
improve, and gained rapidly upon 

ublic favour. On the secession of 
on. Clive, she succeeded to many of 
that great actress’s characters, and fill- 
ed the gap with the success which 
Churchill, departing from his usual 
caustic satire, had predicted from her 
early efforts :— 
With all the native vigour of sixteen, 

Amonget the merry troop conspicuous seen, 

See lively Pope advance in jig and trip, 

Corinna, Cherry, Honeycomb, and Snip; 

Not without art, but yet to nature true, 

She charms the town with humour just, yet new ; 

Cheer’d by her promise, we the less deplore 

The fatal time when Clive shall be no more.” 
RosciaD. 

Miss Pope possessed the genuine vis 
comica of the old school, distinguished 
for rich humour without grimace or 
buffoonery. She had saved enough to 
live independently, and as soon as she 
found that her memory was beginning 
to fail her, she retired. In private 
life she was no less amiable and meri- 
torious than in her public character, 
Her last appearance was in a very in- 
ferior character, Deborah Dowlas in 
the Heir at Law, for which she made 
some unsatisfactory excuse. This took 
place on the 26th of May, 1808. She 
died in 1817, aged 73. 

Here is a charming portrait of Mrs. 
Yates, by Coates—a beautiful woman, 
beautifully painted. Sir Joshua him. 
self might have acknowledged the pic- 
ture without losing credit. This lady 
was a fine tragic actress, excelling 
more in characters of haughty passion 
than in those of a tender cast. Her 
figure and deportment were grand and 
majestic, well suited to Lady Macbeth, 
Constance, and Margaret of Anjou; 
but of comic humour or ease she was 
utterly deficient. She first came into 
notice by her performance of Mandane, 
in Murphy’s play of the Orphan of 
China —a part intended for Mrs, 
Cibber, but which that accomplished 
actress was compelled to resign from in- 
disposition. Mrs, Yates owed much to 
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the instructions of Garrick and the con- 
stant lessons of her husband, who was 
an experienced, able actor, in an ex- 
tensive round of characters, although, 
according to the general censor, 
Churchill, he frequently stepped out 
of his position, and attempted persona- 
tions for which he was utterly unfitted. 
Mrs. Yates was one of the last of the 
great actresses who preceded the great- 
est that ever trod the stage — Mrs. 
Siddons. 
Who have we here? John Barring- 
ton, as Teague in the Committee. He 
receded Moody in the Irish characters, 
is name occurs in several of the 
Dublin bills preserved by Hitchcock, 
and he is mentioned with much com- 
mendation by Chetwood and Dibdin. 
And here is another true son of na- 
ture, Thomas Weston, as Billy Button, 
in the Maid of Bath, painted by 
Zoffany. He never studied, killed 
himself by drinking, and yet such 
were his miraculous gifts, that he kept 
the house in a roar whenever he ap- 
peared. Dibdin says of him,* “he 
seemed as if he possessed neither idea 
nor conception; he uttered rather than 
acted, but it was such utterance that 


the most accomplished acting never 


excelled.”” Weston’s face was immov- 
able ; not a muscle changed, while the 
audience were convulsed with laughter. 
In Scrub he stood unrivalled. Garrick 
could scarcely keep his countenance 
when he played Archer with him. In 
Abel Drugger he was said to be equal, 
if not superior, to the great master 
himself. He was always in difficulties, 
arising from intemperance and extrava- 
gance, and died in poverty. But his 
natural humour never forsook him. A 
few weeks before his death he dictated 
his will to a friend, the style of which 
may be gathered from the following 
extracts:—‘‘I1 owe some obligations 
to Mr. Garrick, I therefore bequeath 
him all the money I die possessed of, 
as there is nothing on earth he is so 
fond of. Item: 1 give to Mr. Red- 
dish a grain of honesty; ’tis, indeed, 
a small legacy, but being a rarity to 
him, I think he will not refuse to ac- 
cept it. Item: I leave Mr. Brereton 
a small portion of modesty—too much 
of one thing is good for nothing. Ztem: 
As Mr. Jacobs has been a long while 
eagerly waiting fur dead men's shoes, I 
leave him two or three pair (the worst 
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I have), they being good enough in 


all conscience for him. Jtem: AsI 
would not forget my friends, particu- 
larly old ones, I leave Charles Bannis- 
ter my portrait, to be taken when I 
am dead, and to be worn about his 
neck as a memento to him, that regu- 
larity is among the most certain me- 
thods to procure health and long life. 
Item: Dibble Davies claiming some- 
thing at my hands from the length of 
our acquaintance, I therefore leave 
him my constitution; but I am afraid, 
when I die, it will be scarcely better 
than his own. Jtem: I leave to the 
ladies in general (if not the reality, 
yet) the appearance of modesty; ‘twill 
serve them on more occasions than 
they are aware of. Item: To the 
gentlemen of the stage, some share 
of prudence. Item: To the authors 
of the present times, a smattering 
of humour. Jtem: To the public, a 
grateful heart.” With all his faults 
and improvidence, his loose habits, 
which induced him to seek associates 
beneath himself, and his perpetual 
want of cash, which left him scarcely 
master of a shilling, poor Weston was 
invariably generous and kind, and 
would always willingly share that last 
shilling with a friend. 

Do not hurry past the portrait now 
facing you. ‘This staid, benevolent- 
looking old gentleman is Thomas Hull, 
many years stage-manager at Covent- 
garden, and highly respectable both 
as an author and actor. He was an- 
other of the patriarchs of the stage, 
and played up to 1808, being then in 
his 78th year. But he has a higher 
claim on the consideration of all who 
feel an interest in the dramatic art, as 
being the founder of the Covent. 

arden Fund for the support of 

ecayed Actors, the oldest estab- 
lishment of the kind in the king. 
dom, which has gladdened the hearts 
of many who for years contributed to 
the solace and amusement of others, 
and has cheered the desolateness of 
old age with the certainty of a com- 
fortable subsistence. Too much ho- 
nour cannot be paid to the memory of 
those who have been the means of 
carrying into effect such permanent 
benevolence. The case of Mrs. Ha- 
milton, in 1762, who had been an ac. 
tress of importance at Covent-garden, 
but then reduced to such distress as to 
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depend entirely on the contributions 
of her fraternity, alarmed the whole 
profession. Hull was the first who 
conceived and brought to bear a ra- 
tional project for a substantial fund. 
To promote this desirable end, he ad- 
dressed the performers of Covent- 
garden in a printed circular, in which, 
after showing the necessity of some 
mode of provision, he stated several 
reasonable propositions as the founda- 
tion of his plan. His address produced 
an immediate effect. A collection was 
set forward, under the joint efforts of 
himself and Mattocks, who was also 
a strenuous promoter of the scheme. 
They were most liberally assisted by 
the patronage of Beard and Mrs. Rich, 
then proprietors of Covent-garden, 
Gibson (of that theatre) was, at his 
death, a large contributor, Cumber- 
Jand and Mrs. Donaldson were like- 
wise great benefactors. During the 
first six years or thereabouts, the fund 
was augmented by the profits of annual 
benefits, but under the elder Colman’s 
management these benefits were stop- 
ped, and never afterwards regularly 
resumed. ‘To them succeeded dinners, 
at which the chair was generally filled 
by a member of the Royal Family or 
a nobleman of the highest rank. At 
these charitable festivities the collec- 
tion frequently exceeded £1,000. The 
fund grew rapidly, and in 1776 re- 
ceived the sanction of an Act of Par. 
liament, the subscribers being thereby 
declared a body corporate. 

The Covent Garden Fund was 
set on foot when Garrick was tra- 
velling on the Continent, with the 
double object of recruiting his health, 
and stimulating, by absence, his some- 
what ebbing attraction. It is a well. 
known fact, attested by the books, 
that before his departure he played 
to receipts fulling under £20. On 
one oceasion, although supported by 
Mr. Cibber, to less than £5. This 
may appear incredible, but is neverthe- 
less true. On his return home, he was 
exceedingly angry and mortified to find 
that a movement of such importance 
should have been carried on without 
the least communication with him, 
who, as at the head of his profes- 
sion, and as manager and patentee 
of Drury-lane, might reasonably have 
expected to have been consulted. But 
out of evil came good, and two cha- 
ritable institutions were created in- 
stead of one. Garrick was easily pa- 
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cified by the excuses which were made 
to appease him, and he, with his part- 
ner Lacy, in 1766, very heartily con. 
curred to set on foot a similar fund at 
Drury-lane. They contributed a large 
sum at the first establishment, and gave 
an annual benefit while the patent 
continued in their hands. On these 
occasions Garrick rendered essential 
service by acting himself. In January, 
1776, he paid the expenses of an Act 
of Parliament for the legal establish. 
ment of the fund (as at the rival 
house), and it has been computed that 
by various donations and bequests, as 
well as by performing annually capital 
parts, he personally gained to this 
institution near £4,500. But both 
of these admirable institutions are 
subject to many restrictions, and 
fenced in by difficulties, arising from 
the misfortunes which have fallen 
on what were once the two great na- 
tional theatres. No one could be a 
member or a claimant unless he had 
served a given number of seasons in 
companies which no longer existed. 
These and other considerations bave 
led to the establishment of a “ General 
Theatrical Fund,” open to every mem- 
ber of the theatrical profession through. 
out the empire, who chooses to become 
a subscriber, and fulfils the reculations 
of this noble institution, which sprang 
into existence in 1839. Her Most 
Gracious Majesty is the Patroness, and 
annually contributes £100. 

These theatrical funds reflect great 
and lasting credit on the actors with 
whom they originated. Every true 
lover of the drama must say of such 
landable undertakings (and of similar 
ones in the provincial theatres), may 
they flourish in perpetuity, and may 
the shadows of their founders increase ! 

We have nearly run through all the 
great luminaries of what is called the 
school of Garrick, and have passed 
over several that deserved to be men- 
tioned, but, unfortunately, as we are li- 
mited in space, and cannot extend our 
notice to a ** catalogue raisonnée,” we 
must now descend to the next genera- 
tion ; and we shall find that as great 
names were swept from the muster- 
roll, their places were filled up by 
worthy successors, Amongst the most 
brilliant of these we may class John 
Henderson, who was cut off at the early 
age of thirty-eight, by an untoward 
accident. His wife administered to 
him a wrong dose of medicine, but 
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never knew the consequences of her 
mistake. Here is the celebrated scene 
from Macbeth, by Romney —an exqui- 
site painting, andan admirable likeness, 
although flattered, for Henderson pos- 
sessed as few personal advantages as 
Le Kain, the great French tragedian, 
whose portrait is up-stairs between the 
windows of the back drawingroom, 

resented to the Club by Charles Kem- 

le. Henderson, like his great prede- 
cessor and prototype, Garrick, excelled 
equally in tragedy and comedy. His 
Falstaff was as good as his Lear, and his 
Benedict and Don Felix not inferior to 
his Hamlet and Shylock. A man of 
such versatility, so little endowed by 
nature, must be pronounced an artist 
of the highest class, and a truly ori- 
ginal genius. Here he is again in Iago, 
painted by Stewart. The Romney was 
engraved by John Jones, and good 
impressions are by no means uncom. 
mon, The three witches are portraits 
of Peter Pindar, Macklin, and Williams 
(Anthony Pasquin). The latter has no 
business in such respectable company ; 
he was a common lampooner and nui- 
sance, who tried to write down genius 
for spite, and to write up mediocrity 
for hire—the father of a race of many 
children, who have multiplied like a 
hornet’s nest; who dip their pens in- 
cessantly in gall and vinegar, and mis- 
take personal invective for honest cri- 
ticism. 

Before we pass on to another gene. 
ration of actors, examine this portrait 
of Mrs. Robinson, better known as 
Perdita. She was as unfortunate as 
she was beautiful. We need not here 
revive her domestic history, or the ill. 
treatment she received from a quarter 
whence she had little right to expect 
neglect and coldness, At the early age 
of seventeen, she was. introdueed to 
Garrick, and under his tuition pre- 
pared herself for the stage, in the cha- 
racter of Cordelia; but on her mar- 
riage with Mr. Robinson, who was a 
student of Lincoln's Inn, she altered 
her intentions. On his subsequent 
embarrassments, she made her first 
appearance at Drury-lane, in 1776, 
in the character of Juliet. She re. 
mained upon the stage about three 
years; was the authoress of more than 
one drama, which met with no success, 
and acquired a considerable share of 
literary fame by her poems and novels 
—all of which are long since forgotten. 

We have reached the accession of a 
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family which long reigned in acknow- 
ledged supremacy over the dominions 
of the stage—the dynasty of the Kem- 
bles. Let us begin with Mrs. Siddons, 
the first in order of time, and unques- 
tionably the greatest in talent. We 
do not know that she would have even 
equalled John Kemble, had not her 
rare combination of physical endow- 
ments decided the scale in her favour. 
Her noble conceptions were never 
marred or weakened, as was sometimes 
the case with her gifted brother, by a 
defective organ, which failed to em- 
body the strong imaginings with which 
the mind was teeming. Mrs. Siddons, 
who married very early in life, ap- 
peared at Drury-lane, under Gar- 
rick’s management, on the 29th De. 
cember, 1775, as Portia in the Mer. 
chant of Venice. She was then only 
in her twentieth year, and gave but 
little promise of her future excellence. 
She acted Mrs. Strickland with Gar- 
rick’s Ranger, and three times Lady 
Anne to his Richard the Third — the 
last time being only five days before 
his final retirement on the 10th June, 
1776. Woodfall, the editor of the 
Morning Chronicle, and a sound thea- 
trical critic, said, Mrs. Siddons spoke 
sensibly, but her powers were not 
equal to a London theatre. Garrick 
thought slightly of her, and the suc- 
ceeding managers declined to renew 
her engagement. Little did they fore. 
see the blaze of talent which then lay 
hid under a timid and unassured de. 
meanour. This has been considered 
incomprehensible, and some of Mrs. 
Siddons’s injudicious friends have gone 
so far as to say, that Garrick was jea- 
lous of her. ‘That he would have been 
jealous of her to the last degree, if he 
had seen her in her glory, there can be 
no doubt; but to suppose him jealous 
of her in her noviciate in 1776, is so 
absurd that it scarcely deserves to be 
mentioned. The truth unquestion- 
ably seems to be that she had not, in 
1776, displayed those wonderful powers 
which afterwards enchained all her 
auditors in a spell of fascination. The 
late Mrs. Fleming, of Bath, perfectly 
recollected the appearance of Mrs, 
Siddons as Mrs. Strickland, in the 
Suspicions Husband. When she came 
on the stage with Miss Younge, there 
was some applause, which Miss Younge 
took to herself. Mrs. Fleming was 
affected with the pathetic manner in 
which Mrs, Siddens played her part, 
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but some of her party rather laughed 
at her for being touched by such a 
mediocre actress. Mrs. Siddons un- 
fortunately performed a part in a worth- 
less farce, called Zhe Blackamoor 
washed White, written by the well- 
known journalist, ‘ Parson Bate,” af- 
terwards Sir Henry Bate Dudley, the 
author of several dramatic mediocrities, 
but more celebrated for his duels and 
his scurrilous ministerial paper. Gar- 
rick was afraid of Parson Bate and the 
Morning Post, although on the eve of 
retirement, and endeavoured to bolster 
up the farce by acting on the same 
night ; but all to no purpose—the pub- 
lic were determined to damn the piece 
—as much from dislike of the author, 
as from its own demerits, and after a 
ricketty existence of four nights, it was 
consigned to the tomb of all the Ca- 
pulets. Bate most ungenerously re- 
venged himself on the new actress, and 
persecuted Mrs, Siddons with incessant 
abuse, which she had not then either 
experience or popularity sufficient to 
bear down. This has been alleged as 
an additional reason why she quitted 
the London boards for atime, to return 
to them afterwards with increased 
lustre. 

On leaving London, Mrs. Siddons, 
after performing with great success and 
continued improvement in various pro- 
vincial theatres, settled in Bath, to the 
manager of which company she was 
strongly recommended by Henderson, 
who had been greatly struck by her 
talent and beauty when she acted with 
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mained until 1782, enjoying unprece- 
dented favour with the audience; when, 
a favourable conjuncture having ar- 
rived, she determined once more to try 
her fortune in the metropolis. To this 
step she was induced more by the pros- 
pect of increasing her income, which a 
rising family rendered imperative, than 
by any ambitious desire of advancing 
her reputation. She remembered her 
early failure, and bore a keen impres- 
sion of the checks she had received. 
Her husband, although a handsome 
man, was a very bad actor, but, at the 
same time, an excellent judge of act- 
ing. He carefully instructed his wife, 
and sometimes became extremely cross 
with her when she did not please him, 
On the 21st May, 1782, Mrs, Siddons 
took her farewell benefit in Bath, on 
which occasion she appeared as An- 
dromache in the Distrest Mother, and 
afterwards in the farce, as Nell, in The 
Devil to Pay. At the end of the play, 
she announced a poetical address, 
written by herself, in the course of 
which she promised to produce to the 
audience three reasons for her quitting 
the theatre. These reasons proved to 
be her three children. She even con- 
cealed her intentions from the per- 
formers; the children were kept in her 
dressing-room until they were wanted 
on the stage. We have stumbled ona 
perfect copy of this address, in an old 
newspaper of the time, which, perhaps, 
may not be considered unworthy of 
preservation. Great curiosity, asmight 
be supposed, was excited by the pro- 


him in Birmingham. Here she re- mised reasons :— 


“ Have I not raised some expectation here? 
Wrote by herself!—What! authoress and player! 
True, we have heard her (thus, I guess, you'd say) 
With decency recite another’s lay ; 
But never heard, nor never could we dream 
Herself had sipp'’d the Heliconian stream. 
Perhaps, you further said (excuse me, pray, 
For thus supposing all that you might say), 
What can she treat of in this fine address ? 
Is it to show her learning? Can you guess? 
Here let me answer, no; far different views 
Possess’d my soul, and fir’d my timid muse. 
*Twas honest gratitude, at whose request 
Shame on the heart that will not do its best. 
The time draws near, when I must bid adieu 
To this delightful spot—nay, e’en to you; 
To you, whose fostering kindness rear’d my name, 
O’erlook’d my faults, but magnified my fame. 
Oh! should kind Providence, where next I’m thrown 
Bestow but half the candour you have shown, 
Envy, o’ercome, will hurl her pointless dart, 
And critic gall be shed, without its smart. 
But to my promise. When I thus am bless’d, 
In friendship link’d, beyond my worth caress’d, 
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Why do you leave (you'll ask) such certain gain, 
To trust caprice and its vexatious train ? 
What can compensate for the risks you run ? 
Or what your reasons ?—surely you have none. 
To argue here would be your time’s abuse, 
My word I keep—my reasons I produce. 

[ Here the three children were discovered. | 
’Tis these that thus attract me from your side, 
Where I was rooted—where I could have died ! 
Stand forth, my children, plead your mother’s cause, 
Ye little magnets, whose strong influence draws 
Me from a point, where ev’ry gentle breeze 
Wafted my bark to happiness and ease— 
Sends me, adventurous, on a larger main, 
In hopes that you may profit by my gain. 


Have I been hasty ? 


Am I, then, to blame? 


Answer, all ye who own a parent's name. 

Thus have I tir’d you with an untaught muse, 
Who for a favour still most humbly sues ; 

That you, for classic learning, will receive 

My soul’s best wishes, which I freely give; 

For polish’d periods, round, and touch’d with art, 
The fervent offerings of my grateful heart.” 


On the 10th October, 1782, Mrs. 
Siddons re-appeared at Drury-lane, 
in the character of Isabella, in the 
Fatal Marriage. She was then in her 
twenty-seventh year, in the full bloom 
of her beauty, and the matured per- 
fection of her talents. She took the 
town by storm. There was no quali- 
fied criticism, no insinuations that she 


had provincial faults to unlearn, or 
metropolitan refinements to acquire. 
Like a torrent, she bore down all be- 
fore her, and at once seized the chair 
of Melpomene, from which no one 
ever approached to dislodge her until 
she retired, after an undisputed reign 


of thirty years. It was no uncommon 
occurrence for females to be carried 
out of the house in fits, during some of 
her most impassioned scenes, and the 
actors declared, that the best come- 
dians, in the richest farces, could not 
revive the spirits of the audience to 
mirth, so totally had she depressed 
them. Mrs. Clive came up from her 
retirement to see her act, and ex- 
claimed, enthusiastically—‘ It is all 
truth and beauty frombeginning to end!” 

Dr. Johnson paid her several elegant 
compliments when she visited him in 
Bolt Court. After she had retired, 
he loudly expressed his admiration to 
Dr. Glover, who was present! “ Sir,” 
said he, “she is a prodigious fine wo- 
man!” ‘Yes, sir,” replied Dr. Glo- 
ver; “but do you not think she is 


much finer on the stage, when adorned 
by art?” “Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, 
**on the stage art does not adorn; na- 
ture adorns her there, and art glorifies 
her.” Mrs. Siddons retired from the 
stage on the 29th June, 1812, selecting 
for her last appearance a character in 
which she has never been equalled — 
Lady Macbeth. The audience would 
not allow the play to be finished, but 
insisted on the curtain dropping at her 
final exit. There were some dissen- 
tient voices from those who disapproved 
of an extravagant compliment, which 
certainly savoured of absurdity, and 
looked like sacrificing Shakspeare to 
his representative; thus, if she had se- 
lected the Lady Constance for her 
leave-taking, King John must have 
been cut short at the termination of 
the third act.* 

Mrs. Siddons was unquestionably 
the greatest tragic actress that ever 
trod the boards of any stage, or adorn- 
ed the theatre of any country. As an 
artist she was fully equal to Garrick, 
and fell short of him only in want of 
versatility. She had no comic powers, 
and never added to her fame by any 
intrusions on the domains of Thalia. 
Even for sentimental comedy she was 
too grand and overpowering. Perhaps 
the greatest triumph of her genius was 
the importance and interest with which 
she contrived to invest the repulsive 
mistress of Pizarro, in Sheridan’s in- 


* Mrs. Siddons performed in Edinburgh, after her London retirement, and several times at 
Covent-Garden, on benefits and insulated occasions. Her very last appearance was for the 
benefit of Mr. and Mrs. C. Kemble, on June 9th, 1819, when she enacted Lady Randolph. 
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flated melo-drama. Here she had no- 
thing to work upon, and was reduced 
to supply all from the stores of her 
own consummate ability. James 
Ballantyne, the friend and printer 
of Sir Walter Scott, and one of the 
ablest theatrical writers of his day, 
in a notice of what was then supposed 
to be her last appearance in Edinburgh, 
on March the 13th, 1812, thus sums 
up his eulogy, and those who never 
saw Mrs. Siddons may be assured that 
it is not in the slightest degree exag- 
gerated — ‘‘ We have lost, and for 
ever, an artist, whose performances 
rendered appropriate praise either dif- 
ficult or unnecessary, and adequate 
praise impossible. Future times may 
wonder at, and perhaps doubt, in their 
honest love of some contemporary fa- 
vourite, the magic wonders delivered 
to them by the present age, of the 
powers of Siddons; but we can only 
say, and we think truly say, that no 
sculptor or painter, in the sublimest 
flights of his funcy, ever embodied—no 
poet, in the most luxuriant indulgence 
of his imagination, ever described a 
creature so formed, so gifted, to agi- 
tate, to awe, and astonish mankind 
by her professional powers as her, 
whose matchless form, face, voice and, 
eye, are now finally withdrawn from 
our public admiration.” 

Mrs. Siddons died in Upper Baker. 
street, Portman-square, on June the 
8th, 1831, aged 75 years, and was 
buried in Paddington Church, on the 
15th. In reverting to the career of 
this great actress, we have almost lost 
sight of her portraits. Here she is, 
by Harlowe, in two different scenes of 
Lady Macbeth—the first and the last. 
Look attentively on them, for you see 
before you an exact resemblance ; and 
the longer you pause and examine, the 
more you will be impressed with the 
idea that you are gazing on a mighty 
genius, and a woman of surpassing 
beauty. But the finest likeness that 
ever was painted of Mrs. Siddons is 
that by the same artist, in the celebrat- 
ed Trial-scene of Queen Katharine, in 
Henry the Eighth. What has become 
of this picture, which contains also 
portraits of Stephen, John, and Charles 
Kemble, as the King, Wolsey, and 
Cromwell? The last time we saw it, 
was many years ago, at the Argyle 
House, in Regent-street. It should be 
disinterred, and, if possible, added to 
the gallery of the Garrick Club, where 
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it will be seento great advantage. There 
is also here a fine proof of the engrav- 
ing, presented by Mr. Cribb, the pub- 
lisher. The painting is one of extraor- 
dinary merit, exclusive of the faithful 
likenesses. ‘The artist had to contend 
with the same difficulty which beset 
Benjamin West, in his * death of Ge- 
neral Wolfe,” a fearful predominance 
of red. ‘I have got a red picture 
here,” heexclaimed, *‘and shall be smo- 
thered under it.” Nevertheless he has 
so blended and harmonised the diffe- 
rent shades of red, that a gazer will 
scarcely detect the supposed blemish, 
unless pointed out by a very fastidious 
connoisseur. Harlowe bade fair to be- 
come a first-rate painter, but was cut 
off at the early age of thirty-one. He 
affected in conversation a sort of dan- 
dified, drawling, lisping tone (as did 
also Monk Lewis), making people set 
him down as a mass of affectation, 
which in real fact he was not. His 
conversation illustrated the principles 
of the anti-climax as remarkably as 
any of the instances quoted by Marti- 
nus Scribleus the younger. Once he 
entered a drawing-room in a state of 
excitement, which made him almost 
inarticulate for some minutes, and 
being asked to explain, at length said— 
«I have just left adinner-table, where 
a monster absolutely abused John 
Kemble, the god of my idolatry ; and 
some of the company seemed much 
disposed to adopt his opinion. This 
was too much to bear, and I determin- 
ed to pulverise the detractor in a man- 
ner that should silence him for ever. 
Watching my opportunity until I 
caught the attention of the wholé 
table, I rose, and, looking him full in 
the face, said, in the most emphatic 
tone, ‘Sir, you have expressed rather 
an unfavourable opinion of the greatest 
actor on the stage. I therefore feel 
called upon to declare that——I differ 
from you entirely.’” 

Here are no less than eleven por- 
traits of John Kemble, the founder, 
or rather the reviver of the same 
dignified classical school, of which 
Charles Young was afterwards the 
most illustrious disciple. Look well 
at him as Cato, painted by Sir T. 
Lawrence. This picture, a reduced 
duplicate of the original, formerly 
in the collection of the Earl of Bless- 
ington, was the fulfilment of a pro- 
misé, long made by the great paint- 
er to the late Charles Mathews. It 
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represents the actor at the opening of 
the fifth act, in the celebrated soliloquy, 
not in ‘‘long gown, loose wig, and 
lacquered chair,” as Booth gladden- 
ed the eyes of his generation, when 
Bolingbroke from the stage box led 
the applause, and at the end of the 
play sent him a purse of fifty guineas, 
for defending so ably the cause of 
liberty against a perpetual dictator 
(where was our friend Burchell to 
exclaim, “ Fudge ?”)—but historically 
correct, down to the ornament on the 
candle, the shape of the lamp, and the 
colour of the papyrus, on which he is 
reading the lucubrationsof Plato. Kem- 
ble’s Romans were embodied reality, in 
look, in movement, in figure, in costume. 
There is no bust of antique sculpture 
which can exceed the classical contour 
of that noble head. We do not recol- 
lect his Cato; but his Brutus and Co- 
riolanus are present to our recollec- 
tion, as vividly impressed as if we wit- 
nessed them yesterday. The first time 
we ever saw him was in King John, in 
1816, on which occasion Miss O’Neiil 
appeared as Constance, Charles Kem- 
ble as Falconbridge, and Mrs. Sid- 
dons sat ina stage-box. She applaud- 
ed the young and lovely actress who 
supplied her place, with marked delight, 
to which the audience responded in 
the warmest manner, although the 
Lady Constance fell by no means 
within the range of parts in which Miss 
O’Neill approached the nearest to her 
illustrious predecessor, 

Here are two other earlier pictures 
of Kemble, not in character, by Sir 
T. Lawrence, and a more finished one 
by Sir W. Beechey, which has been 
often engraved; also a sketch by 
Harlowe, from recollection, in Coriola- 
nus, with others by Westall and De 
Wilde. The fume and success of Mrs, 
Siddons heralded the way for her 
brother, who made his first appearance 
at Drury-lane as Hamlet on the 30th 
of September, 1783, seven years after 
the retirement of Garrick, and while 
Henderson, then at Covent-garden, 
was supposed in many characters to 
have supplied his place. His success 
was undoubted and his progress gra- 
dual; but he was not then considered 
more than a sound, judicious actor, 
and had to bide his time and oppor- 
tunity before he rose to the height he 
afterwards attained. In those days a 
new performer had to wait for vacan- 
cies, and only succeeded to leading 
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characters in regular routine. Mrs. 
Siddons, by her great and unusual 
influence, be A gprcladll. for 
Miss Kemble and another of her sis- 
ters, with some good parts, but she 
could not make them great actresses, 
Perhaps they would have been thought 
better had they not been overshadowed 
by the gigantic fame of their relative. 
John Kemble retired on the 23rd of 
June, 1817, and died at Lausanne in 
1823, aged sixty-six. His fortune 
was much injured by the burning of 
Covent-garden, and he was far from 
being as rich as might have been ex- 
pected. His widow, by whom he had 
no children, survived him for many 
years. Like Garrick, he married for 
happiness rather than ambition, and 
made a most fortunate selection. 
Many ridiculous stories have been told 
of the immediate cause and manner of 
his courtship, as well as the total ab- 
sence of his mind as to the important 
change of condition on his wedding- 
day; but some are exaggerated, and 
others have been repeated ad nauseam. 
Kemble in tragedy was, beyond all 
doubt, an actor of the highest order. 
It was impossible to conceive anything 
finer than his appearance in the Roman 
costume, although with all his labo. 
rious research and classical acquire- 
ments, his toga has been repudiated 
for that of Talma, and his revivals of 
Shakspeare have been surpassed in 
accuracy of detail by those of more re. 
cent managers ; but he led the way to 
many of the reforms which are now 
flourishing with increased vigour. 
Sometimes, from physical weakness, 
he became languid and monotonous ; 
but when he acted his best, in his pe. 
culiar line, comparison was left be- 
hind at an immeasurable distance. 
His greatest triumphs may be con- 
sidered — Coriolanus, Brutus, Cato, 
Hamlet, King John, Wolsey, Jacques, 
Leontes, Macbeth, Hotspur, Leon, 
Zanga, Octavian, Penruddock, the 
Stranger, Rolla, and De Montfort. 
The actor who could play seventeen 
characters such as these better than 
any other living artist is a rare ex. 
ception, which seldom occurs above 
once in a century, 

John Kemble was convivial in his 
habits, fond of late hours, and a hu. 
mourist after a peculiar fashion. But 
his jokes were somewhat sepulchral; 
and even when under the influence of 
Bacchus, he never relaxed from his 
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habitual solemnity and importance of 
manner. When a young actor, he 
fancied, by a strange delusion, that he 

ossessed the attributes of gay, dash- 
ing comedy. Tate Wilkinson tells us 
that he selected Plume, Doricourt, 
Archer, and such parts, to please him- 
self, and not by the desire of the ma- 
nager. A smile on his countenance 
appeared to wonder how it got there. 
As Croker says, in the “ Familiar 
Epistles,” it resembled the plating on 
a coffin. He then observes— 


“ Young Mirabel by Kemble play'd, 
Look'd like Macbeth in masquerade ;" 


and adds, in a note, ‘I have had the 
misfortune to see this exhibition; truly 
it was, as Shakspeare says, ‘most tra- 
gical mirth.’” Reynolds tells an 
amusing anecdote, for which he quotes 
the authority of Kemble himself. In 
1791, the great tragedian chose to act 
Charles Surface. Some time after- 
wards, Reynolds and Kemble met at a 
dinner. The flattering host asserted 
that Charles Surface had been lost to 
the stage since the days of Smith, and 
added, that Kemble’s performance of 
the part should be considered as Char- 
les’s Restoration. On this, a less 
complimentary guest observed, in 
an under tone, that it should rather 
be considered as Charles's Martyr- 
dom. Kemble overheard the remark, 
and said, with much good humour, 
*T will tell you a story about this, 
which proves that you are right. 
Some few months ago I happened to 
be in liquor, and quarrelled with a 
gentleman in the street. On the next 
morning, when I came to my senses, 
I felt that I was in the wrong, and 
offered to make him any reasonable 
reparation. ‘Sir,’ interrupted the 
gentleman, ‘at once I meet your pro- 
posal, and name one — promise me 
never to play Charles Surface again, 
and I shall be perfectly satisfied.’ I 
gave the promise, and have kept it ; 
for though Mr. Sheridan was pleased 
to say he liked me in the part, I cer- 
tainly do not like myself in it.” 
Kemble when he told his story, had 
seen his error, and put the best face 
he could on it; but certain it is, that 
when he first acted Charles, he was 
very desirous of having his perform- 
ance puffed off in the papers. Mrs. 
Wells has printed a letter from Kemble 
to Topham, in which he says, ‘ I hope 
you will have the ‘goodness to give 
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orders to your people to speak favour- 
ably of the Charles, as more depends 
on that than you can possibly be aware 
of.” Mrs. Wells sent the letter to 
Topham, who, in reply, declared that 
he would not sacrifice the credit of his 
paper by puffing either Mrs. Siddons 
or Kemble in comedy. Mrs. Siddons 
used sometimes to sing comic songs in 

rivate (we have been told that «Billy 
Taylor” was her favourite) with admi- 
rable effect ; but on the stage she was 
out of her element entirely when she 
laid down the bowl and dagger of Mel- 
——_ The author of “ Familiar 
Spistles” again says, with humour 
which atones for the satire, ‘*I have 
heard of a lady who wept plentifully 
throughout the whole of As You Like 
Jt, from an unhappy opinion that 
Rosalind was Jane Shore. I am glad 
to relate the anecdote, that so much 
= tears should not go for nothing.” 

romiscuous audiences are capable of 
very rich flights in erudition, The 
same writer tells us, that, witnessing 
a performance of Betty, the Young 
Roscius, as he was called, his neigh- 
bours in the pit began to argue as to 
who this Roscius could be. Some 
said it was one Garrick’s Christian 
name, but the general voice decided 
that he was a French actor who had 
been guillotined in the early days of 
the Revolution. We ourselves once 
overheard a sapient critic inform an 
inquiring brother, that the Merchant 
of Venice was written by Sheridan, 
and the School for Scandal conjointly 
by Beaumont and Fletcher. Boaden, 
in 1825, published “ A Life of John 
Philip Kemble,” in 2 vols. 8vo. His 
intimacy with the subject of his bio- 
graphy enabled him to give some in- 
formation which few other persons 
could have obtained; but this infor- 
mation is little in quantity, and less 
in value. Garrick and Kemble have 
been unfortunate in their historians, of 
whom it is difficult to decide which is 
the worst. 

We have here two portraits of 
Stephen Kemble, (by De Wilde), as 
Bajazet and Falstaff. He was a year 
older than his brother John; a re- 
markably handsome man, and a good 
actor — he also weighed thirty stone, 
and played Falstaff without: stuffing, 
which was usually announced in the 
bills, as an additional attraction. He 
owed his first engagement in London 
toa mistake. Mr. Harris, of Covent 
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Garden, wishing to anticipate the de- 
signs of his rival managers of Drury- 
lane, who had made overtures to John, 
then a —, favourite in Dublin, 
despatched a secret messenger to the 
Irish metropolis, with instructions to 
secure the great Kemble on any 
terms. The envoy was a man of li- 
teral interpretation, and seeing the two 
brothers together, selected Stephen as 
the object of his search. It was too 
late when the error was detected. Ac- 
cordingly, he made his entré as Othel- 
lo, at Covent Garden, on the 24th 
September, 1783, a few days only be- 
fore the real Kemble appeared at 
Drury-lane, in Hamlet. It does not 
appear that he repeated the character ; 
but on the 8th October, he acted Sea- 
land, in the Conscious Lovers ; and on 
the 4th November, Bajazet, to the 
Tamerlane of Henderson, on which 
night also O’Keeffe’s far-famed farce 
of the Poor Soldier was produced for 
the first time. In 1802, Stephen 
Kemble appeared as Falstaff, at Dru- 
ry-lane Theatre. Before the play, an 
occasional address, written by himself, 
was spoken by Jack Bannister, which 
contained the following lines, in allu- 
sion to his unusual bulk— 

“ A Falstaff here to-night, by nature made, 

Lends to your favourite bard h's ponderous aid ; 

No man in buckram, he! no stuffing gear, 

No feather bed, nor e’en a pillow-bier; 

But all good honest flesh, and blood, and bone, 

And weighing, more or less, some ‘hirty stone.” 

The address then went on to say, 
that if rejected by the audience, he 
should put himself into one of the coal 
vessels, and go back to Newcastle, as 
ballast. He was very well received, 
though not considered rich in humour 
or equal to Henderson, who, without 
a single personal requisite, was looked 
upon as the best Falstaff since the 
days of Quin. 

Charles Kemble, by many years the 
youngest of the brothers, and the only 
survivor, came out as Malcolm, in 
1794. Here are three portraits of 
him, besides the fine full-length, in 
Macbeth, by Briggs, presented to the 
Club by the late E. Walpole, Esq. 
Charles Kemble was originally intend- 
ed for one of the learned professions, 
and was sent at a very early age, by 
his brother John, to the College of 
Douay. He afterwards obtained a si- 
tuation in the Post-office ; but finding 
the duties irksome and monotonous, 
resolved to follow the family bent, and 
try his fortunes on the stage. His 
VOL, XLIII.—NO. CCLIV. 
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progress was slow, but by time and 
eee he succeeded in placing 
himself in the highest rank. A more 
elegant and accomplished performer 
never graced the boards. Those who 
remember him in his full vigour in 
such parts as Faleonbridge, Mare An- 
tony, Jaffier, Benedict, Mirabel, Mer- 
cutio, Charles Surface, and Don Felix, 
have seen specimens of acting, in the 
best school, which have never been 
surpassed, and which they may des- 
pair of seeing equalled in these dege- 
nerate days, when the young aspirants 
of the stage hold themselves superior 
to the trammels of study or expe- 
rience, and expect to achieve andi 
fame and fortune by a sort of im- 
promptu inspiration. 

Here are no less than five portraits 
of Jack Bannister, the last pupil of 
Garrick, and a scholar well worthy of 
his master. Observe him in Scout, 
the Village Lawyer, with Parsons as 
Sheepface; and again, as Sylvester 
Daggerwood, with the incomparable 
Dicky Suett as Fustian. There are no 
such actors now —no, not even the 
shadows of them. Of Bannister, it has 
been truly said that he combined the se- 
rious with the comic, in a manner diffi- 
cult to understand. Those who recol- 
lect his Walter, in the Children in the 
Wood, have seen him elicit smiles and 
tears almost at the same moment. He 
had a noble countenance, capable of the 
most varied and rapid expression, and 
a strong, flexible voice. His power of 
assuming distinct characters was al- 
most equal to that of Garrick. Of this, 
his Colonel Feignwell, in A Bold 
Stroke fur a Wife, may be singled out 
as a remarkable instance. The part 
contains a compound of many different 
passions, and requires for each distinct 
assumption, an opposite cast of fea- 
tures, manners, and action. All these 
Bannister exhibited, with such consum- 
mate effect that spectators unacquaint- 
ed with the comedy would be led to be- 
lieve that the various individuals he re- 
presented were not performed by one, 
but successively personified by diffe- 
rent persons. This happy union of ease 
and variety requires executive power 
even more rarely accorded than men- 
tal conception. If an actor is able to 
assume youth, age, love, hatred, re- 
venge, jealousy, joyous mirth, gloomy 
despair, and all the passions inherent 
in the human composition ; if he can 
so completely change his voice, alter 
B 
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his features, and with the aid of dress, 

ersuade an audience that he is the 
identical character drawn by the au- 
thor,—then, indeed, the perfection of 
his art is attained. But to communi- 
cate all the little delicate, but im- 
portant touches of nature, which are 
the physical qualities of every man, 
often becomes too difficult for the most 
accomplished actor to pourtray, though 
his hourly intercourse with society 
calls forth all those feelings, which he, 
nevertheless, is unable to depict with 
equal fidelity when required to assume 
them on the stage. ‘The obvious rea- 
son appears to be, that what is most 
natural is the most difficult to imitate ; 
and as Quintilian observes of elo- 
quence, ** Nothing is harder than what 
everyone imagines to be so easy that 
he could have done it himself.” The 
same remark applies to a beautiful 
composition which the reader often 
thinks he could have expressed with 
equal elegance. We speak not here 
of the inherent vanity which lurks in 
the corner of every heart, and which 
induced honest Goldsmith to exclaim, 
in a burst of indignation, when the 
dancing of the Fantoccini was praised, 
«© Why, I can jump higher than that 
little fellow myself !"—or of the profes- 
sional jealousy of Johnson, the ma- 
chinist of Drury-lane, who, when by 
an unheard-of innovation, the real 
Chunee was introduced into a panto. 
miine, growled out, as the animal made 
his entrance, ‘I should be very sorry 
if I could not make a better elephant 
than that!” When Imlac in “ Rasse- 
las,” under the excitement of enthu- 
siasm, describes a great poet, we may, 
without much exaggeration, apply his 
description to an accomplished actor. 
The ingredients requisite to constitute 
either are nearly the same. Before 
the man of learning had enumerated 
half of them, the Prince of Abyssinia 
exclaimed, impatiently, “ Enough !— 
thou hast convinced me that no human 
being can ever be a poet.” ‘To be ¢ 
poet,” said Imlac, ‘is, indeed, very 
difficult.” ‘So difficult,” returned 
the Prince, “that I will at present 
hear no more of his labours. Proceed 
with thy narration.” 

Bannister retired, in 1815, a mar- 
tyr to the gout, which forced him to 
relinquish his public duties long before 
his powers were otherwise impaired. 
He lived many years in elegant retire- 
ment, the delight of a large circle, and 
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one of the most convivial hosts that 
ever dispensed hospitality. When he 
had passed his seventieth year, the fol- 
lowing lines were addressed to ‘ The 
Young Veteran,” by an old friend :— 
“ With seventy years upon his back, 
Still is my honest friend, * Young Jack ;° 
Nor spirits check'd, nor fancy slack, 
But fresh os any daisy, 
Though time has knock'd his stumps about, 
He cannot bowl his temper out, 
And all the Bannister is stout, 
Although the steps be crazy.” 


Here are two fuir ladies, Miss 
Farren and Miss Bolton. These, with 
Miss Brunton (whose portrait we do 
not find here), form three theatrical 
graces, who, by their beauty and ac- 
complishments, won the coronets they 
afterwards so long adorned by their 
virtues. ‘They married, respectively, 
the Earl of Derby, Lord Thurlow, and 
the Earl of Craven. Miss Bolton was 
not the first ‘* Polly” who captivated 
the heart of a noble lord. ‘The ori- 
ginal performer of that character 
Lavinia Fenton, became no less a per 
son than Duchess of Bolton, a title 
which has since disappeared from the 
peerage. Here is another very lovely 
‘* Polly,”” Mrs. Crouch, whose por- 
traits convey but a faint idea of her 
beauty. And here is yet a fourth, 
Miss Stephens, equal to any of her 
predecessors, and also the wearer of a 
Countess’s coronet. 

Sweet is the remembrance of those 
days when we first heard her warble 
*‘her native wood notes wild,” at Co- 
vent-garden, before the invasion of 
foreign cadenzas and _ interminable 
flourishes, which have since completely 
superseded the charms of simple me- 
lody. Her voice still vibrates in our 
ears, clear and ringing as the early 
carol of the lark, rich and spontaneous 
as the strings of pearls and diamonds, 
flowing from the lips of the damsel in 
the fable, when rewarded for her good- 
nature by the benevolent fairy. 

Those who have never seen Mrs, 
Jordan will obtain but a very inade- 
quate impression of what she was, from 
these two portraits by De Wilde. Her 
face had small pretensions to beauty, 
and was more expressive than hand- 
some; but her figure, in early life, 
was faultless, and her voice most ex- 
quisitely modulated. She was equally 
skilled in the delineation of pathos or 
humour. Her fine ladies and elegant 
heroinesof comedy lacked the grace and 
chastened manner of Abington and 
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Farren. It would, perhaps, have been 
better for her reputation if she had 
never attempted them ; but in hoydens 
and romps, in scheming chambermaids, 
and characters of broad exuberant hu- 
mour, not Clive or Woflington, in 
their best days, could claim the supe- 
riority. Her laugh was irresistible, 
and carried all before it. We have 
sometimes thought we heard it revived 
in Mrs. Nesbitt. Her manner was 
perfectly original, and her articulation 
so distinct, that not a sentence she 
uttered was ever lost, but the most 
insignificant passage acquired impor- 
tance, and stole upon the feelings of 
the audience from her exquisite deli- 
very. Her attitudes and actions were 
so expressive of the passion she deli- 
neated, that even had she not spoken, 
her story would have been perfectly 
intelligible to the andience. We have 
no wish to touch on the sorrows and 
mysteries of her private history, and 
its melancholy close; yet it is sad to 
think that a being so gifted, who had 
so often gladdened the hearts of ad- 
miring thousands, should die in poverty, 
in obscurity, and extreme mental mi- 
sery, in a foreign land, having only 
reached the age of fifty; and that the 
humble stone which covers her remains 
at St. Cloud, should be scarcely re- 
cognisable when looked for by a sym- 
pathising tourist. Hazlitt who, when 
not under the influence of prejudice 
or affectation, could indite a good cri- 
tical analysis, thus concisely sums up 
her theatrical attractions—** Her face, 
her tones, her manner, were irresisti- 
ble; her smile had the effect of sun- 
shine, and her laugh did one good to 
hear it. Her voice was eloquence itself; 
it seemed as if her heart was always at 
her mouth — she was all gaiety, open- 
ness, and good nature. She rioted in 
her fine animal spirits, and gave more 
pleasure than any other actress, because 
she had the greatest spirit of enjoy- 
ment in herself.” 

This fine painting is Mrs. Hartley, 
by Angelica Kauffmann, the only 
specimen in the collection by that 
celebrated artist. Mrs. Hartley was, 
as here represented, a very beautiful 
woman, and a fine tragie actress in 
parts. not beyond her powers. She 
filled a sort of intermediate space be- 
tween Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Siddons, 
left the stage in 1780, being then only 
twenty-nine years of age. She survived 
until 1824, and was seventy-three when 
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she died. Her forte was tenderness, 
not rage; her personal appearance 
particularly well qualified her for such 
parts as Juliet, Statira, Rosamond, 
Andromache, Lady Jane Grey, and 
Mary of Scotland, in the Albion Queens. 
Here is a great comic actor, William 
Thomas Lewis, painted by a great 
artist, Sir M. A. Shee. You will see 
him again in another room, as Mercu- 
tio (a character in which he was held 
in high repute), by De Wilde, the last 
portrait ever taken of him. His son, 
the late Thomas Lewis, many years 
lessee of the Liverpool Theatre, be- 
queathed, in an evil moment, a cele- 
brated full-length portrait of his father, 
as the Marquis, in the Midnight Hour, 
and an admirable likeness, to the Na- 
tional Gallery. Who has ever seen it 
there? And in what dark lumber-room 
or damp cellar is it allowed to rot? Far 
better would it have been to have left 
it to the Garrick Club, where it would 
have been hung in light and warmth, 
equally safe from the rats and the 
remorseless restorer. Lewis had a 
natural animation, an overflowing ex- 
uberance of spirits, which never tired, 
and of which modern audiences and 
actors have not the most remote con- 
ception. Were he to be suddenly 
produced now, he would be thought 
outrageously extravagant, and _ set 
down as a lunatic escaped from Bed- 
lam. We have heard recent light 
comedians take more time with a sen- 
tence than he usually allowed to a 
scene. The first sound of his voice 
behind the scenes was the signal for 
mirth and increased pulsation, which 
flagged not until the curtain fell. He 
was never quiet for a moment. His 
speed anticipated the express trains 
and the electric telegraph. He was 
here, there, and everywhere in a mo- 
ment—always doing something; and 
although it must be admitted that 
he not unfrequently “ o’erstepped the 
modesty of nature,” yet there was a 
grace and charm in his extravagance 
which belonged to himself alone; and 
long before the audience had time to 
think whether he was right or wrong, 
or whether they ought to laugh or 
appear shocked, he was off to some- 
thing else, which carried them along 
with him, and drowned criticism in a 
tempestuous whirlwind of applause. 
‘* Push on! keep moving!” was his 
perpetual shibboleth ; and to be tame 


or prosy when by his side on the stage 
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was utterly impossible. Lewis filled, 
for above twenty years, the arduous 
office of stage-manager at Covent- 
garden, during the bright period which 
eulogists, who we presume understand 
what they mean, delight to designate 
‘‘the proud and palmy days of the 
British drama;” and no man ever 
discharged a difficult and complicated 
duty with more perfect knowledge of 
his business and a more conciliating 
manner. He was well versed in every 
minute point connected with the me- 
chanism of the dramatic art, and the 
means of producing the most certain 
effects. One of his favourite axioms 
was, that no change of dress, however 
important or elegant, no excellence in 
acting, could restore the good temper 
of the audience, or keep alive their ex- 
citement, if either was interrupted by 
a long wait between the acts. Perhaps 
he learned this during his early ac- 
uaintance with our old friends of the 
Dublin gallery, who were wont of yore 
to cry “up with the rag,” even before 
the act-drop, so classically desig- 
nated, had time to reach the ground, 
Reader, you probably remember and 
have often seen the late Richard Jones. 
He was a lively, agreeable, gentle- 
manlike, animated actor, but be assu- 
red that he was not William Thomas 
Lewis, who has never had a legi- 
timate successor or an equal in his pe- 
culiar walk,—unless, perhaps, we may, 
with some allowance, be induced to 
consider Elliston as entitled to the in- 
heritance. Lewis retired in 1809, and 
died within two years after, aged 63. 
Amongst his best characters may be 
reckoned — Belcour, Rover, Ranger, 
Mercutio, Petruchio, the Copper Cap- 
tain, Millamour, Atall, Marplot, 
Lackland, Vapid, Goldfinch, Tom 
Shuffleton, and Jeremy Diddler. 

Here are no less than six different 
portraits of Holman, who made his 
first appearance at Covent-garden as 
Romeo, in 1784. On this occasion an 
address was spoken by Hull, in which 
the new candidate was introduced as a 
Young Oxonian, who had fled from the 
pedantic fetters of logic and the cold 
and cumbrous rules of Aristotle— 


“To Shakspeare’s gentler muse and sprightlier 
scene,” 


Holman had a remarkably fine per- 
son (until he grew fat), and a very 
handsome face; but he injured his 
growing fume by an injudicious imita- 
tion of John Kemble, which he adopted 
with little judgment, and by too fre- 
quently suflering passion to evaporate 
in rant. After leaving London, he 
acted many years in Dublin, where he 
established himself as a general fa- 
vourite, and became for a time joint 
manager with Mr. Frederick Jones. 
From thence he sought increase of 
fortune across the Atlantic, and re. 
paired to the United States, where he 
died in 1817, aged 53. Holman was 
a reasonably good scholar, and the au- 
thor of several dramatic pieces of ave- 
rage merit. He was once announced 
by Watson, the well-known Chelten- 
ham manager, as “ The best actor and 
the handsomest man in the world,” 
and we are assured that the consequent 
attraction was prodigious. <A selection 
from provincial play-bills would make 
an amusing volume. We have seen 
Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice fur- 
ther recommended by the second title 
of ‘*The Inexorable Jew;” and Col- 
man’s Zron Chest with the addendum 
of, Or, the Man in the Wrong Box.” 
A bill printed a great many years ago 
at Ludlow, in Shropshire, was nearly 
as large as their principal painted 
scene. It was for a benefit, and con- 
tained “The doleful History of King 
Lear and his Three Daughters, with 
the merry conceits of his Majesty’s 
Fool, and the valorous exploits of the 
Duke of Gloucester’s bastard, all 
written by one William Shakspeare, a 
mighty great poet, who was born in 
Warwickshire, and held horses for 
gentlemen at the sign of the ‘Red 
Bull’ in St. John’s-street, where was 
just such another play-house as this, 
at which we hope the company of all 
friends round the welkin— 

** All you who wish to cry or laugh 

Had better spend your money here than in the 

ale-house by half; 

And if you wish more about these things to know, 

Come at six o'clock to the barn, in the High-street, 

Ludlow, 
Where, presented by live actors, the whole may 


be seen ; 
So Vivant Rex, God save the King, not forgetting 


the Queen.’"”’ 
J. W. C. 
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THE DISMAL MUTE—A ROMAUNT. 


’Tis the Baron of Meux’s funeral day, 
He lies in the eastern tower ; 

His brow it is dark, his limbs they are stark, 
And he waits the burying hour. 


The black mass hath been slowly sung, 
And the bell doth sadly toll ; 

Each stroke I ween had long span between— 
O! pray for the Baron’s soul. 


The guests are feasting in the hall, 
And they drink to the dead man gone ; 
And, sadder than all, those to bear the pall 
Drink mournfully alone. 


In the court below, decked in weeds of woe, 
Warders there were kept guard ; 

When the clock strikes ten shall set forth the train 
To Croydon’s grim churchyard, 


There was hail that night, and storm and rain, 
And dank was the castle sward— 

The clock strikes ten, and the sable train 
Sets forth to the grim churchyard. 


Through the moss-grown arch did the mourners march, 
A doleful companie, 

And torches blazed, and the bier was raised, 
A fearful thing to see. 


And, two and two, through the avenue, 
In a long, thin line they wound ; 

And the Priests they sung, and the censers swung, 
And the hymn it did resound! 


And as they walked, before them stalked 
With steps of wanton glee, 

Him they called the Mute, of ill-omened foot ; 
And a fearful Mute was he: 


With his cheeks so lean, and his hands so thin, 
And his eyes all sunk and bleared, 

And his lanky hair, besprinkled spare, 
Like some unholy weird. 


And his clothes so old smelt of churchyard mould, 
And his skin it was sere and wan ; 

And he trembled ever as with cold— 
He seemed a fearful man. 


O, shield us from the dismal mute, 
Where’er we may be lain ; 

Nor let him draw near to our funeral bier, 
Nor walk in our burial train. 
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They passed them by the slimy pond, 
With its weeds so rotten and foul, 

Where the man was drowned, and his corse ne’er found, 
But lies in a fathomless hole! 


And they passed by the yew of such dismal hue, 
Where clanked the rusty chain ; 

And he had been hung, who had used his tongue, 
To scorn of his suzerain } 


And they passed the retreat where the witches meet, 
And raise their unearthly strain ; 

When the infant in glee, on its mother’s knee, 
At morn would be sought in vain. 


And as they came by the road of ill-name, 
The moon in a cloud bid her ray ; 

Blue lightnings gleamed, and a raven screamed, 
And the raven was heard to say— 


*¢ Beware! beware! of the dismal mute! 
He cometh one year in ten ; 
And this is the day that he holds his sway 
O’er the mortal mould of men. 


‘* To"peace, farewell! to peace, farewell ! 
He shall know unrest this night ; 
And lay him not ina holy spot, 
"T would anger the dismal sprite.” 


Then ravens screamed, blue lightnings gleamed, 
And a fox ran across the puth ; 

The wolf and the bear then howled from their lair, 
The owl flapped his wing in wrath. 


Then they turned them to the dismal mute, 
And, shuddering, bade him begone ; 

But he heeded not, nor stirred from the spot, 
As though he were turned to stone. 


Three times he skipped, three times he tripped 
Round the corpse of the stark Baron ; 

And the sable pall from the corse he stripped, 
And the pall he put it on! 


There the bier they did lay, and fled them away, 
And the dismal mute was alone ; 

But he waved a stave just plucked from a grave— 
A dead man’s dried thigh-bone. 


And one there espied the mute astride 
On the corse of the stark Baron ; 

But short was the tide he dared to abide, 
But sped him shrieking on! 


For he raised his stave just plucked from a grave; 
He rattled his teeth in mirth ; 

And his head quivered bright in the blue moonlight, 
Like a skull just dug from earth ! 
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Yes, his skull how it shone, and the dead man’s bone, 
How it glanced in his skinny hand! 

And the pall it rolled, in many a fold, 
As he shook his grisly wand ! 


And none can tell what wo befel 
That corse so lonely and bare; 
Through the live-long night, in the pale moonlight, 


It lay untended there. 


At the cold grey dawn of early morn 
Two shuddering figures came, 

No prayer they said—in a lone spot was laid 
The corse of the knight in shame. 


No priest was there to breathe the deep prayer, 
And mourners there were none ; 

With shrouded head in the earth they laid 
The corse of the grim Baron! 


QO! shield us from the dismal mute’! 


Where’er we may be lain ; 


Nor let him draw near to our funeral bier, 
Nor walk in our burial train. 


PaILOBIPLION. 


BRITISH AND IRISH ORNITHOLOGY.* 


TueEreE are men who assume the office 
of historians of Nature, and who yet, 
on being interrogated as to what they 
had seen and heard in the material 
universe, would find themselves miser- 
ably at fault; men whose whole range 
of observation is bounded by the walls 
of their study, whose world of organ- 
isation is comprised in a collection of 
dried skins, of impaled insects, of shells 
carefully freed of their rightful owners, 
of beings once vivid in their movements, 
bright in their hues, graceful in their 
forms, wonderful in their instincts, 
now lifeless, and faded, and distorted, 
crowded together in bottles of spirit, 
or shrivelled into parched and shapeless 
mummies. These men have written 
books, and have founded new genera, 
and characterised new species, and 


framed systems of classification, and 
concocted laws in their zoological cata- 
combs, to which, forsooth, we are ex. 
pected to yield all due obedience. 
There are other men who cannot pa~ 
tiently endure any roof between them 
and the canopy of heaven but that of 
the wild wood and the blackening 
ocean-cave ; who love the mist of the 
mountain and the depths of the forest; 
men whose companions are the wild 
creatures of the earth, who know the 
haunt of the sea bird, and will scale 
the eyry of the eagle; who can hold 
converse with all God’s creatures, ag 
though they were their fellow-men, 
and learn from them many a lesson of 
deep philosophy, and many a truth of 
grand significance. These men act 
under no false colours, they have a 


* “ A History of British Birds, Indigenous and Migratory.” By William Macgillivray, 


A.M. 6 vols., 8vo. 


London: W. 8S. Orr and Co, 


“The Natural History of the Birds of Ireland, Indigenous and Migratory ; containing 
descriptions of the Habits, Migrations, Occurrence, and Economy of the 261 species contained 


in the Fauna.” 


By John J. Watters, Associate of the University Zoological Association. 
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genuine commission to legislate in the 
republic of science, and to them we 
freely offer our hearty allegiance. 
Among the class of real, enthu- 
siastic, and truthful observers of na- 
ture, of thorough “ field naturalists,” 
was William Macgillivray ; at one time 
blessed with robust health, endowed 
with great physical endurance and with 
untiring patience, he made the living 
creatures around him an object of close 
and unremitting study. Though the 
organised world generally claimed his 
attention, yet birds were his special 
favourites, and he never allowed an 
opportunity to escape him of becoming 
acquainted with them in every possible 
point of view, in their varied forms, 
their cries, their nesting-places, their 
habits, their changes, from age, loca- 
lity, or season, and the structure of 
their internal organisation as discovered 
by careful and repeated dissections. 
The results of an experience more ex- 
tensive perhaps than that of any other 
ornithologist of our times, if we except 
that of his friend Andubon, he has 
iven to us, in five thick 8vo. volumes, a 
ea in themselves of ornithological 
information, and which no one desirous 
of making the feathered tribes his study 
can henceforth do without. 
Macgillivray was born in Old Aber- 
deen, and from an early age manifested 
an unconquerable love of Nature. 
After aanling a portion of his youth 
in the humble capacity of a parish 
schoolmaster, in a remote region of the 
Hebrides, he returned to his native 
place and became a student in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. Here he com- 
pleted the general undergraduate 
course, and obtained the degree of 
M.A.; but though he studied_medi- 
cine in this university and in Edin- 
burgh, he never sought for a medical 
degree. Some time afterwards he was 
offered the appointment of assistant- 
secretary to Dr. Jamieson, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, an office which 
enabled him to devote his time and 
energies to those pursuits which were 
to become the great business of his 
life. He was subsequently appointed 
conservator of the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Edin- 


burgh ; and finally, on a vacancy oc- 
curring in the Chair of Natural Histo- 
ry in the Marischal College and Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, he was in 1841 
elected by the Crown to the vacant 
rofessorship. ‘This appointment he 
Pela for about ten years, when his 
health began to give way, the result 
most probably of the exposure and ex- 
cessive fatigue, and the constant strug- 
gle with the res angusta domi of which 
his earlier life was the scene. It was 
hoped that he would receive benefit 
from a residence during the colder 
season in the south of England; but 
this, as well as every other attempt to 
retard the progress of disease, proved 
fruitless, and he died at Aberdeen in 
September, 1852, at the age of 56.* 
He was simple and unobtrusive in his 
manners, warm in his affections, con- 
scientious in the discharge of all his 
duties, uncompromising in his love of 
truth, and a thoroughly honest man. 

Few writers have left behind them 
so large an amount of writing as Mac- 
gillivray. His works consist of sepa- 
rate publications, memoirs printed in 
the transactions of scientific societies, 
and contributions to various scientific 
journals of the day; but his great 
work —that on which his fame will 
chiefly rest is, his ‘‘ History of British 
Birds.” 

The “ History of British Birds " is, 
in many respects, a work altogether pe- 
culiar — profusely rich in observations 
of habits and external form, it contains, 
besides, a multitude of anatomical and 

yhysiological facts of the highest value. 
The connexion between anatomical 
structure and external form and habits 
is carefully and truthfully treated, and 
new views of affinity and classification 
are thence deduced. Though we do 
not agree with our author in all his de- 
tails of classification, we yet think he 
has done good service in opening up 
the way to amore natural classification 
of birds than hasbeen yet accomplished. 
There is, perhaps, in the whole animal 
kingdom no class so distinctly defined 
and so thoroughly natural as that of 
birds; yet thisvery definiteness becomes 
a source of perplexity, and when we 
proceed to compare the feathered tribes 
among themselves, with the view of 
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discovering characters on which to 
found subordinate grouping, we are at 
once met by innumerable difficulties. 
When a class is so distinctly defined 
as that of birds, we must expect unu- 
sual similarity among the species com- 
posing it, an absence of those characters 
which cause certain species to depart 
from the typical forms of the class, and 
which, by approximating these species 
to those of some other class, destroy 
the distinctness of the boundary line. 
Now, this great similarity among the 
different species of birds, renders it al- 
most impossible to find any one charac- 
ter, or any assemblage of characters, 
so strictly confined to any one group of 
the class, that we can absolutely deny 
it to every other. While the difficulty 
is thus so great as to have rendered 
every classification of birds hitherto at- 
tempted more or less imperfect, we yet 
believe that it is not absolutely insur- 
mountable ; and our author appears to 
us to have indicated the right direction 
when he pointed out the digestive sys- 
tem as affording, when employed in 
conjunction with external form, the 
most available characters in a natural 
classification. 

We do not mean to assert that by 
the employment of characters derived 
from the digestive system the whole 
difficulty is got over, but we still think 
that the characters thus derived are 
among the best. It cannot be denied 
that the influence exercised by the di- 
gestive system over the habits and 
general form of the bird, is greater 
than that exercised by any other part 
of the structure. We believe, more- 
over, that of groups founded upon the 
modifications of this system, we can 
make more important general assertions 
than of such as are founded upon mere 
differences of external form, or, indeed, 
upon any other peculiarities of organ- 
isation ; and this is, after all, the true 
test of the value of a classificatory 
group. 

Teawts himself was well aware of 
the importance of the digestive system 
as the basis of his classification, but 
then he fell into the mistake of assum- 
ing the bill and feet to be the unerring 
index of the whole digestive apparatus ; 
and deriving his characters almost ex- 
clusively from these, many of his groups 
are of necessity eminently artificial; 
and even such naturality as his classi- 
fication presents, is frequently effect- 
ed by bringing together really allied 
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forms, in direct violation of his own 
rules. 

We have not yet arrived at the time 
when a thoroughly natural classifica- 
tion of birds is possible; but we be- 
lieve that if it is ever to be accom- 
plished, it is only by him who, like our 
author, unites laborious and long-con- 
tinued observation of external form 
and habits, with a knowledge of inter- 
nal structure. His study, however, 
must not be confined to the birds of 
any one region, no matter how exten- 
sive, but must embrace the entire 
class wherever found upon the surface 
of the earth. In this latter point, 
Macgillivray was deficient. He seems 
to have had too little acquaintance 
with foreign collections and with the 
birds of distant regions of the globe, to 
have ever constructed a thoroughly 
comprehensive and truly natural sys- 
tem; and it is therefore we think, that 
that contained in the “History of 
British Birds,” however well adapted 
for the fauna of a limited region, will 
meet with but little support from the 
general ornithologist. 

The orders into which our author 
divides the class of birds are named in 
accordance with the habits which ne- 
cessarily arise out of the peculiarities 
of organisation on which he founds his 
divisions. Thus, we have, among others, 
raptores, or plunderers, as vultures and 
eagles; excursores, or snatchers, as 
shrikes ; rasores, or scrapers, as phea- 
sants and grouse; vagatores, or wan- 
derers, as crows; cantatures, or song- 
sters, as thrushes or warblers; spolia- 
tores, or robbers, as the jagers. Our 
space will not permit us to enter into 
a detailed criticism of the system — it 
has its merits as well as its defects; 
but, as we think we cannot do better 
than introduce our author to the read- 
er, in one of his merry moods, we will 
let him speak for himself. In his chap- 
ter on crows, after giving some account 
of the order vagatores, or wanderers, 
he thus proceeds :— 


‘t Joyous in action, pining in idleness, ever 
on the alert, even in sleep pursuing, as the 
hound dreams of the chase, irregularly 
migratory, and settling for a time only to 
narrate their adventures, there is a tribe of 
naturalists very similar in character to these 
sagacious and enterprising birds. A friend 
of mine, for example, who writes to me from 
Charleston, that he is about setting out to 
explore the shores of the Mexican Gulf and 
the south-western limits of the United 
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States, and return to Edinburgh by the end 
of autumn, is typical of this family. Hunt- 
ing by sight, not by scent, now sweeping 
along the Alleghanies, anon searching the 
mud-flats of the Mississipi, feasting to-day 
on an old gobbler on the banks of the Red 
River, to-morrow picking up a water-hen 
from among the reeds of the St. John’s, he 
represents, as Le Vaillant formerly repre- 
sented, the dark-winged raven, corvus co- 
trax. The carrion crow, corvus corone, has 
its analogue in some other wanderer, who is 
fond of kicking alligators’ ribs, and strangling 
rattle-snakes. The hooded crow, corvus 
cornix, clamorous before rain, feeding on 
small fry, keeping a good look-out when 
pilfering, but, being pied, easily recognised, 
represents another ; while a fourth resembles 
the industrious rook, corvus frugilegus, that 
gieans in the fields, on the hills, and by the 
shores, finding in common and neglected 
objects much that is not less nutritious than 
savoury. The jackdaw, pert, and fond of 
perching on pinnacles, has many represen- 
tatives; and the chattering, thievish, and 
handsome magpie, is not without admirers 
and imitators. Indeed, it affords a striking 
proof of the perfect naturality of the arrange- 
ment proposed by me at p. 17, that in the 
human species individuals and families may 
be found that form a complete counterpart 
in all essential respects to the species and 
orders of the feathered tribes. Plunderers, 
robbers, snatchers, scrapers, watchers, grop- 
ers, cooers, and songsters, are characters 
well known to everybody. Nothing, in fact, 
can be more beautiful than the accordance 
thus presented between men and birds; but 
as it is unnecessary to insist upon what all 
enlightened naturalists must at once admit, 
I leave my theory in their hands, confident 
that they will readily perceive many curious 
analogies, which it would not be compli- 
mentary to their sagacity in me to explain.” 
—pp. 481, 482. 


From the passage here quoted, we 
see that Macgillivray can indulge in 
humour when he likes—in humour, too, 
not altogether unmixed with sarcasm ; 
for it must be borne in mind, that he 
has the most sovereign contempt for 
all those fanciful and far-fetched ana- 
logies with which certain ornithologi- 
éal schools delight to amuse themselves, 
We shall presently meet him in a more 
serious mood. 

That Macgillivray possessed rare 
qualifications for the historian of the 
birds of his native country, is abun- 
dantly apparent. Enthusiastic, intre- 
pid, patient of cold, and hunger, and 
fatigue, and with an unquenchable love 
of nature, both organic and inorganic, 
he would spend whole weeks amid the 
savage scenery of the Grampians, and 


when overtaken by night in those wild 
solitudes, would watch for the dawn, 
with nothing beneath him but the wet 
peat, and nothing above but the cold 
October sky, and a scanty covering of 
moss or heather torn from the moun- 
tain-side. But the reader will form 
the best idea of his enthusiasm and en- 
durance, when in pursuit of bis favou- 
rite science, from the following account 
of one of his ornithological excursions : 


“Tt is pleasant to hear the bold challenge 
of the Gor-cock at early dawn on the wild 
moor remote from human habitation, where, 
however, few ornithologists have ever listen- 
ed to it. I remember with delight the 
cheering influence of its cry on a cold morn. 
ing in September, when, wet to the knees, 
and with a sprained ancle, I had passed the 
night in a peat bog, in the midst of the 
Grampians, between the sources of the Tum- 
mel and the Dee. Many years ago, when I 
was of opinion, as I still am, that there is 
little pleasure in passing through life dry- 
shod and ever comfortable, I was returning 
to Aberdeen from a botanical excursion 
through the Hebrides and the south of Scot- 
land. At Blair Atholl I was directed to a 
road that leads over the hill, and which I 
was informed was much shorter than the 
highway. By it I proceeded until I reached 
Blair Lodge, where I obtained some refresh- 
ment, of which I stood greatly in need, 
The good-woman very benevolently exerted 
herself to persuade me to remain all night, 
the hills being, as she said, bleak and dreary, 
entirely destitute of everything that could 
afford pleasure to a traveller, and even with- 
out human habitation, the nearest house 
being fifteen miles north. It was now six 
o'clock, and I was certain of being benight- 
ed; but I had promised to be at the source 
of the Dee by noon of next day, and all the 
dragons of darkness could not have prevented 
me from at least striving to fulfil my en- 
gagement. They had never heard of the 
spring in question, nor even of the river; 
no Cairngorm could be seen; and a woman 
just arrived from the Spey informed me 
that I should be under the necessity of 
going through Badenoch before I could get 
to it. I placed more confidence in my 
travelling map. All, however, shook their 
heads when I disclosed my plan, which was 
to proceed eastward, cross a stream, get to 
the summit of a ridge of mountains, and so 
forth, until I should reach the first burn of 
the Dee, where I expected to meet my 
friend Craigie. It was sunset when I got 
to the top of the first hill, whence I struck 
directly east, judging by the place where 
the sun disappeared behind the rugged and 
desolate mountains. After traveising a 
mile of boggy heath, I found myself put 
out of my course by a long deep rocky val- 
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ley orravine, which I was obliged to double ; 
and before I had accomplished this, night 
fell. I travelled on, however, about two 
miles farther, and coming upon another but 
smaller valley, in which [ was apprehensive 
of breaking my neck if I should venture 
through it, I sat down by a rock, weary and 
covered with perspiration, Rest is pleasant, 
even in such a place as this; and when I 
had experienced a little of its sweets, I re- 
solved to take up my abode there for the 
night. So, thrusting my stick into the peat 
between me and the ravine below, I ex- 
tended myself on the ground, and presently 
fell into a reverie, reviewed my life, gave 
vent to the sorrow of my soul in a thousand 
reflections on the folly of my couduct, and 
ended with resolving to amend! Around 
me were the black masses of the granite 
hills rising to heaven like the giant barriers 
of an enchanted land; above, the cloudless 
sky, spangled with stars; beneath, a cold 
bed of wet turf; within, a human spirit tor- 
tured with wild imaginings and the pangs 
of a sprained foot. ‘In such a place, at 
such a time,” and in such a mood, wliat are 
the vanities of the world, the pomp of power, 
the pride of renown, and even the pleasures 
of bird-nesting! Having, in a short time, 
become keenly sensible that a great portion 
of vital heat had oozed out of me, I looked 
out for a warmer situation: but, alas, with 
little success; for, although I pulMed some 
stunted heath and white moss, with which 
I covered my feet, and laid me down by 
another crag that afforded more shelter, I 
could not sleep. After a while, having ex- 
perienced a fit of shivering, I got up to 
gather more heath, with which 1 formed a 
sort of bed, and lay down again. But even 
heath was not to be obtained in sufficient 
quantity, so that for a covering I was 
obliged to bury myself in moss and turf, 
with the soil adhering. At long, long 
length, the sky began to brighten in what I 
Supposed to be the north-east, and I was 
anxiously looking for the approach of morn, 
when, gradually, the pale unwelcome moon 
rose over a distant hill. It was piercing 
cold, and I perceived that a strolling natu- 
ralist, however fervid his temperament, 
could hardly, if seantily clad, feel comfort- 
able even among moss, in a bog of the 
Grampians. What a blessing a jug of hot 
water would have been to such a stomach 
as mine, aching with emptiness, and nothing, 
not even tripe-de-roche, to be got to thrust 
into it. However, morning ‘actually came 
at last, and I started up to renew my journey. 
It was now that I got a view of my lodging, 
which was an amphitheatre formed of bare 
craggy hills, covered with fragments of 
stone and white moss, and separated by 
patches of peat bog. Not a house was to 
be seen, nor a sheep, nor even a tree, nor so 
much as a blade of green grass. Not a 
vestige of life can be found here, thought I ; 
but I was reproyed by a cry that startled 
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me. The scarlet crest and bright eye of a 
moorcock were suddenly protruded from @ 
tuft of heather, and I heard with delight 
the well-known kok, kok, of the ‘ blessed 
bird,’ as the Highlanders call him. It was 
a good omen; the night and dulness had 
fled, and I limped along as cheerily as I 
could. My half-frozen blood soon regained 
its proper temperature; ere long I reached 
the base of the rocky ridge, and after pass- 
ing some hills, traversing a long valley, and 
ascending a mountain of cousiderable height, 
I took out my map, and looking eastward 
below me, saw, to my great satisfaction, a 
rivulet running for several miles directly in 
the course marked, I was assured that 
this stream, whether the source or not, ran 
into the Dee, as it proceeded eastward ; and 
therefore [ directed my steps towarda it. 
But here too a scene occurred which gave 
me great pleasure. Some low croaking 
sounds came from among the stones around 
me, and presently after a splendid flock of 
Grey Ptarmigans, about firty in number, 
rose into the air, and whirred past me, on 
their way to the opposite eminence, On 
the brow of the hill I found two large foun- 
tains, the sources of the stream below, of 
each of which I drank a mouthful, and pro- 
ceeded. My friend, however, was not to be 
seen; but it was too early; and so to pass 
the time I explored another of the sources of 
the rivulet, that rose farther up in the glen. 
But at length, the scene became too dreary 
to be endured: —desolate mountains, on 
whose rugged sides lay patches of snow that 
the summer’s sun had failed to melt; wild 
glens, scantily covered with coarse grass, 
heath, and lichens; dark brown streams, 
gushing among crags and blocks, unen- 
livened even by a clump of stunted willows; 
—and I followed the rivulet, judging that 
it would lead to the river, and the river to 
the sea. For seven long miles I trudged 
along, faint enough, as you may suppose, 
having obtained no refreshment for eighteen 
hours, excepting two mouthfuls of cold 
water; so that even the multitudes of grouse 
that sprang up around me, ceased to give 
much pleasure, although I had never before 
started so many, even with a dog, in a space 
of equal extent. At one o'clock, however, 
I came to a hut, tenanted by a person named 
Mac Hardy, who, expressing his concern at 
my having been out all night, treated me 
to a glass of whiskey, and tome bread and 
milk. At this place, Dubrach, stood three 
half-blasted firs, and about a mile and a 
half farther down I came upon a wood, the 
first that I had seen since J left Blair. The 
silver Dee now rolled pleasantly along the 
wooded valley, and in the evening I reached 
Castleton of Braemar, where, while seated 
in the inn, at a little round table, reading 
Zimmerman on Solitude, which, to my great 
joy I had found there, and sipping my tea, 
I heard a rap at the door. ‘Come in,’ said 
I;—it was my best friend, with whom [ 
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spent a happy evening, in which, I believe, 
little mention was made of Ptarmigans, grey 
or brown.” —pp. 175-9. 


It is a great mistake to imagine, as 
is sometimes done, that the study of 
natural history is opposed to the deve- 
lopment of the xsthetical element in 
man, or that the minute examination 
of the structure of the external world 
is inconsistent with the appreciation of 
its beauty and grandeur when viewed 
as a whole. Now, so far from this 
being true, the very opposite will be 
found to be the fact; and nothing is 
more certain, than that he who looks 
upon nature with the eye of a poet or 
of a painter rather than of a naturalist, 
will find his sources of pleasure vastly 
enlarged, and a far wider field thrown 
open to his imagination, when he first 
becomes acquainted with the wonder- 
ful mechanism with which life has been 
inseparably linked, and with those laws 
which science has revealed as operat- 
ing incessantly through the organic and 
the inorganic creation. We venture 
to assert, that no man on earth can feel 
more deeply than the real naturalist 
the beauty of external nature — even 
the very habits of observation which 
are essential to him will allow nothing 
of the grand and beautiful which sur- 
rounds him to remain unheeded ; and, 
when once the poet has become a na- 
turalist, the plover’s nest upon the 
solitary moorland, or the frail zoophyte 
rooted to the ocean rock, will only en- 
dow with a fresh source of poetic feel- 
ing the heathery mountain or the 
storm-beaten cliff with which the ob- 
jects of his study are associated. 

In proof of our position, little more 
is needed than to point to Macgillivray 
—for a deeper sense and a warmer ap- 
preciation of all that is beautiful in the 
material world, could not be found in 
any man. Take any one of his nu- 
merous picturesque descriptions of 
scenery, or the following account of 
the ring-plover (charadrius hiaticula) : 


“ Were I to describe the manners of this 
gentle creature under the influence of the 
delightful emotions which the view of it has 
often excited in me, I should probably appear 
to the grave admirer of nature an enthusiast, 
or an imitator of other men’s musings. Well, 
let him think as he lists ; but yet lives there 
the man, calling himself an ornithologist, 
who, quietly strolling along the bright sandy 
beach just left bare by the retiring tide, and 
aroused from his pleasing reveries by the 
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mellow whistle of the Ring-Plover, would 
not gaze with delight on the pleasant little 
thing that speeds away before him with 
twinkling feet, now stops, pipes its clear 
cry, runs, spreads its beautiful wings, glides 
close over the sand, and alights on some not 
distant tuft. What are primaries and se- 
condaries, coecums and duodenums, types 
and analogies, squares or circles, to him 
who thus watches the living bird? There 
is the broad blue sea, on that hand the green 
pasture, under foot and around the pure sand, 
above the sunny sky. Frown not upon the 
cheerfulness of nature ; shout aloud, run, leap, 
make the Sand Lark thy playmate. Why 
mayest thou not be drunk with draughts of 
pure ether? Are the gambols of a merry 
naturalist less innocent than the mad freaks, 
the howlings, the ravings of sapient men 
assembled to deliberate about corn-laws, or 
party zealots upholding their creed by pal- 
pably demonstrating their total want of 
charity ?”—pp. 119, 120. 


One of the most striking features in 
the work before us—and certainly one 
which must render it eminently popu- 
lar — is what are called ‘Lessons in 
Practical Ornithology.” These are co- 
piously scattered through the volume ; 
each is intended to describe an, ornitho- 
logical “excursion taken by our author 
in company with his pupils. The va- 
rious birds met with on such occasions 
are noted—their modes of flight, cries, 
haunts, &c., carefully observed, and 
facts connected with migration and 
other habits pleasingly narrated. There 
is something quite new in the idea of 
these ‘ Lessons ”"—they are eminently 
instructive, full of picturesque descrip 
tion and amusing incident. The orni- 
thology of the field is, indeed, a thing 
so totally different from that of the 
closet, that we deem it almost an abuse 
of language to call them both by the 
same name. The dried skin, no mat- 
ter how thoroughly imbued with moth. 
repelling arsenic, no matter how skil- 
fully the taxidermist has endowed it 
with life-simulating attitude, is still a 
dried skin and nothing more. With 
the systems founded upon such mate. 
rials, our author wages a perpetual war. 
He feels that the phenomena of life are 
as essential as mere form in leading us 
to a knowledge of natural affinity, and 
he sees in the psychological manifesta- 
tions of animals, characters too signi- 
ficant to be passed by unnoticed. And 
why should it not be so? Do not these 
wonderful manifestations point to some- 
thing that lies deep in the mighty 
scheme of life — something which may 
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yet give us the clue to the great mys- 
tery of thought? Do they not show 
strange points of union between the 
lowest and the highest of God’s organ- 
ised creation? What is*the true im- 
port in the universe of mind of that 
unrivalled constructiveness, those pas- 
sions and emotions—joy, mirthfulness, 
sorrow, courage, timidity, affection, 
deceit — which a wounded self-esteem 
alone prevents our designating as hu- 
man? Observe the stratagems of the 
plover as she endeavours to distract the 
intruder’s attention from her nest :— 


“The habits of the Cursorial birds are 
little known; but those of the Tentatorial 
are patent to the observation of all who tra- 
verse our fields and moors, or have occasion 
to visit the sandy shores of the sea. The 
Lapwing, the Golden Plover, and the com- 
mon Ring-Plover, fly up to an intruder, 
keep hovering over and around bim, or 
alight, and manifest the greatest anxiety 
and anger. The males sometimes, but ge- 
nerally the females, will move crouchingly 
to some distance, and flutter on the ground, 
as if mortally wounded, limp as if one of 
their legs were broken, or show a fractured 
or dislocated wing, hanging or whirling 
about in .a most surprisingly simulative 
manner. The object of all this pretended 
distress is obviously to withdraw the atten- 
tion of men, dogs, polecats, weasels, foxes, 
crows, or other animals from their nests, 
and attract it to themselves. If you come 
up to one of these birds fluttering apparently 
in extreme agony, it will not cease its display 
of suffering until you are very near it, when 
it will limp away with drooping wings, 
keeping so little ahead that you feel sure of 
Atching it; but gradually as it removes 
from the nest, it revives, and when it has 
drawn you far enough to render it difficult 
for you to find again the spot whence you 
were enticed, it will fly off exultingly, emit- 
ting perhaps a merry note, as if conscious of 
the success of its stratagem. The unso- 
phisticated bird, ‘pure from the hand of 
nature,’ and with morals uncontaminated, 
actually practises deceit. It sees an enemy 
approaching its young; it feels alarmed for 
their safety, and, knowing that it has not 
strength to drive off the aggressor, it essays 
to mislead and bewilder him. Knowing 
that the intruder has a propensity to seize 
or destroy even a poor little innocent bird, 
it runs away a little, and then shows a broken 
leg and a shattered wing, as if it said, ‘ See, 
how easy it is for you to catch me, when I 
can neither run fast nor fly at all.’ Then 
it pretends to try to rise on wing, and falls 
over on one side, but is up again, and limps 
along. ‘Come, you may be quite sure of 
me if you follow. No need of salt; but if 
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you have some, you see how easy it is to 
put it on my tail.’ So the chace commences, 
and soon ends in disappointment to the pur- 
suer, who cannot help laughing at himself.” 
—pp. 62, 63. 


In the work under review there is 
one character which cannot but im- 
press the reader. We allude to the 
deep sense of religion with which the 
author is imbued, and which, thorough- 
ly destitute of cant, and never in the 
least obtrusive, breathes forth in his 
pages a pure incense to the Creator, 
the study of whose glorious works was 
the business and the joy of his life. 
The devotional sentiment—that fairest 
and most certain of all the characters 
by which man stands out distinct from 
the rest of the sentient creation — was 
largely developed in Macgillivray, and 
the beautiful universe around him 
never appealed to it in vain. 


“Tt is delightful,” says he, “to wander 
far away from the haunts and even the so- 
litary huts of men, and, ascending the steep 
mountain, seat one’s self on the ruinous 
cairn that crowns its summit, where, amid 
the grey stones, the ptarmigan gleans its 
Alpine food. There, communing with his 
own heart in the wilderness, the lover of 
nature cannot fail to look up to nature’s 
God. I believe it in fact impossible in such 
a situation, on the height of Ben-na-muic- 
dui or Ben Nevis, for example, not to be 
sensible not merely of the existence, but 
also of the presence of a Divinity. . . . 
To me the ascent of a lofty mountain has 
always induced a frame of mind similar to 
that inspired by entering a temple; and I 
cannot but look upon it as a gross profana- 
tion, to enact, in the midst of the sublimities 
of creation, a convivial scene, such as is 
usually got up by parties from our large 
towns, who seem to have no higher aim in 
climbing to the top of Benlomond or Benledi, 
than to feast there upon cold chicken and 
‘mountain dew,’ and toss as many stones as 
they can find over the precipices.”—Vol. i. 
p. 204. 


‘¢The Ilistory of British Birds” was 
commenced in 1837; the last volume 
was published just before the author’s 
death in September, 1852. In the in- 
terval between its commencement and 
its completion, he had passed through 
strongly contrasting phases of physical 
health. While engaged on the early 
volumes, he was still able to endure 
cold, and hunger, and fatigue. ‘The 
naturalist,” he tells us, in his first vo- 
lume, ‘‘ must not confine his observa- 
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tion to objects that can be contem- 
plated under circumstances conducive 
to personal comfort, nor shut himself 
up in his study when the wintry winds 
sweep fiercely over the blasted heath.” 
And again :—* Let us sally forth into 
the fields now that the snow has been 
two days on the ground, and the cold 
blasts of the north-east wind howl 
among the leafless twigs.” But, alas! 
how soon did the joyous buoyancy of 
health disappear before the prospect of 
approaching death! ‘ As the wound- 
ed bird,” says he, in the preface writ- 
ten with the fourth volume, ‘seeks 
some quiet retreat where, freed from 
the persecution of the pitiless fowler, 
it may pass the time of its anguish in 
forgetfulness of the outer world; so 
have I, assailed by disease, betaken 
myself to a sheltered nook, where, un- 
annoyed by the piercing blasts of the 
North Sea, I had been led to hope 
that my life might be protracted be- 
yond the most dangerous season of 
the year. It is thus that I issue from 
Devonshire the present volume.” And 
in the concluding words of his last vo- 
lume, we have the story of his labours 
thus mournfully brought to a close :— 


“ Commenced in hope, and carried on with 
zeal, though ended in sorrow and sickness, I 
can look upon my work without much re- 
gard to the opinions which contemporary 
writers may form of it, assured that what is 
useful in it will not be forgotten, and know- 
ing that already it has had a beneficial 
effect on many of the present, and will more 
powerfully influence the next generation of 
our home-ornithologists. I had been led to 
think that I had occasionally been somewhat 
rude, or at least blunt, in my criticisms; but 
I do not perceive wherein I have much erred 
in that respect, and I feel no inclination to 
apologise. I have been honest and sincere 
in my endeavours to promote the truth, 
With death, apparently not distant, before 
thy eyes, I am pleased to think that I have 
not countenanced error, through fear of fa- 
vour. Neither have I in any case modified 
my sentiments so as to endeavour thereby to 
conceal or palliate my faults. Though I 
might have accomplished more, I am thank- 
ful for having been permitted to add very 
considerably to the knowledge previously 
obtained of a very pleasant subject. If I 
have not very frequently indulged in reflec- 
tions on the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God, as suggested by even my imperfect un- 
derstanding of his wonderful works, it is not 
because I have not ever been sensible of the 
relation between the Creator and his crea- 
tures, nor because my chief enjoyment when 
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wandering among the hills and valleys, ex- 
ploring the rugged shores of the ocean, or 
searching the cultivated fields, has not been 
in a sense of His presence. ‘To Him who 
alone doeth great wonders,’ be all glory and 
praise. Reader, farewell.”—p. 677. 


Farewell to thee, too, thou gifted 
and single-hearted man; we feel our- 
selves the better for thy honest pages. 





In Mr. Watters’s book we have 
a useful contribution to the natural 
history literature of Ireland. The cost 
of it is small, and we heartily re- 
commend it to every one desirous of 
making the birds of Ireland his study. 
Few countries possess for the ornitholo- 
gist more interest than Ireland; there 
is scarcely a habitat which is not some- 
where or another afforded by its richly- 
varied physical structure. Vast pre- 
cipices, exposed to the full brunt of the 
Atlantic wave and the western storm ; 
smooth tracts of sand, laid bare by the 
retiring tide; level sweeps of heathery 
moor, extending like a sea to the very 
horizon; noble rivers, and estuaries, 
and lakes; rocky streams, and fern. 
clothed glens, and mighty mountain 
chains—all, in short, that the feathered 
hosts can love and long for are there ; 
and yet not all, there is one exception 
—Ireland is deficient in wood, and a 
sad deficiency it is. It is true, there 
are some favoured spots to which this 
assertion does not apply—the exquisite 
wooding of Killarney and Glengariffe, 
and certain noble domains scattered 
through the country, may vie with some 
of the most richly-wooded districts @f 
England; but, upon the whole, Ire- 
land, when compared with the sister 
island, is miserably destitute of trees. 
This we cannot but view as a terrible 
defect. There isin the climate of Ire- 
land everything to promote the growth 
of wood; and, with its beautifully-va- 
ried and undulating surface, there is, 
perhaps, no country in the world bet- 
ter fitted to give pictorial effect to this 
prime element of the landscape. The 

aucity of wood in Ireland shows itself 
in a marked manner upon the fauna; 
and many of the deficiencies both in 
birds und mammals may be plainly 
traced to this source. 

Mr. Watters is, perhaps, known to 
many of our readers as the owner of a 
most valuable and extensive collection 
of Irish birds, whose beautifully-pre- 
served skins formed one of the attrac- 
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tive features of the great Trish Exhibi- 
tion of Industry. His book is a small, 
unpretending volume, containing a 
large amount of original observation ; 
while the care its author has taken 
to make himself acquainted with the 
labours of others in the same field, 
has added greatly to its value. Not 
intended for the determination of the 
mere names of birds, its pages are not 
taken up with dry diagnoses and de- 
scriptions of plumage, which the reader 
must seek from other sources, but, 
under each species, we have a short 
and pleasantly-written account of its 
habits and principal Irish haunts, its 
scientific and English names, and some 
of its more important synonymes. 
Many of the facts recorded are in- 
teresting, and often quite new to us; 
take, for instance, the following curious 
trait in the habits of the short-eared 
owl (otus brachyotus) :— 


“A bird at one time in my possession, 
which had been slightly wounded, employed 
a curious place for stowing away his pro- 
vender, On the occasion of a mouse being 
flung to him, in most cases it was instantly 
caught by the bill, and held there whilst he 
was aware of being watched; on the head 
being averted, the mouse disappeared in an 
instant between the wing and body, and his 
orange irides, with the nictitating peculiari- 
ties of the owl, appeared almost as if winking 
at his own success. A second mouse was 
disposed of under the other wing, whilst a 
third lay neglected before him until he was 
left undisturbed to dispose of his hidden 
spoil.”—p. 25. 


* Our readers are probably accus- 
tomed to associate with the winter 
months nothing but ideas of dreariness 
and desolation—not only of gardens 


deprived of flowers, but of woods des- ° 


titute of song. If they had wandered 
with the author on some cold day in 
January, to the haunts of the missel 
thrush—a bird more abundant in Ire- 
land than is generally supposed—they 
would have arrived at a very different 
conclusion :— 


“ Exceeding in size our European song- 
birds, the song of the missel thrush is very 
beautiful ; and although it may not equal 
the deep mellowness of the blackbird, or the 
more varied notes of the thrush, yet it is one 
of the wildest in its character, and, at the 
same time, softest in its modulation of the 
various songs for which the entire family is 
remarkable. 

“ Well known for the habit of singing im- 
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mediately preceding a storm or high wind, 
it has obtained, in some parts of the country, 
the appellation, ‘storm cock.’ But even 
beautiful as is the song then, it is far ex- 
ceeded by the combined melody of a flock, 
perhaps consisting of eighty or a hundred 
birds, all singing in harmonious unison, as if 
murmuring some low, sweet melody, which 
comes more acceptable'to us at a season 
when snow and frost hold everything con- 
fined.”—p. 31. 


We fully sympathise with Mr. Wat- 
ters, when he deplores the slight 
development in Ireland of a taste for 
wont history —a taste which, if it 
depended on the natural facilities for 
its cultivation afforded by the country, 
should have become one of the national 
characteristics of the people :— 


“Tt must be a matter of regret that, with 
the exception of an honoured few, the light 
emanating from natural history has not as 
yet dawned in Ireland. Many are these 
neglected opportunities, which are found 
amid the gray, mist-clad summits of our 
mountain ranges, where the silence is alone 
broken by the ‘kleeking’ of the golden 
eagle, or the inspiriting challenging of the 
grouse. Along the towering precipices of 
the west,—Europe’s first barrier against the 
fury of the Atlantic; tenanted during sum- 
mer by myriads of sea-fowl, whose confused 
cries alone equal the frothing of the waves, 
rushing half-way up each cliff; localities 
where the sea-eagle sails past as if in wonder 
at our intrusion, and where the raven, 
topping the pinnacle of the rock, stands 
stately as if on the mast of some old Norse 
viking. But we have yet fair plains inland, 
where the skylark seems untiring in its 
melody ; where far below, at the brook side, 
the heron wades watchful and silent, his 
course marked with the air-bubbles floating 
downwards upon the stream; whilst, on 
some moss-grown cairn, the cuckoo sways 
itself, uttering the joyous call that, some few 
days before, had sounded gleefully under the 
acacias of a more favoured land. Again, we 
have great rivers rolling to the sea, whose 
only argosies are the wild fowl congregated 
in thousands upon their surface. All are 
there !—the stately and snow-white hooper ; 
the bernacle crowded together in a countless 
multitude; the long strings of the various 
ducks calling clamorously in their flight; 
whil-t, glancing through the uncertain haze, 
immense flocks of shore birds are momen- 
tarily seen ere they as suddenly disappear. 
Truly Spenser said rightly, ‘It is yet a 
most beautifull and sweete countrey as any 
under heaven.’ ”— Introduction, p. xiii. 


It is pleasant, however, to see here 
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and there symptoms of improvement ; 
and we perceive from the title-page 
that Mr. Watters is himself an asso- 
ciate member of a society, recently 
established among the students in the 
University of Dublin, for the express 
encouragement of zoological studies. 
From such a society we augur much 
good ; it cannot but excite and extend 
a taste for natural history pursuits, 
which, when once properly awakened, 
must necessarily lead to the cultiva- 
tion of biological science in its highest 
sense, to the philosophical investiga- 
tion of the laws which preside over the 
forms, functions, and manifold rela- 
tions of organise: existence. 

To the descriptive powers of the 
author, the little book before us bears 
abundant testimony; and in his pic- 
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tures of various ornithological haunts, 
we have evidence of fine feeling and 
vivid painting. It is true that occa- 
sional oversights occur, and inaccura- 
cies in the composition of his pictures, 
which indicate a haste we should like 
to have seen avoided—as, for instance, 
where he makes the primrose, “ ves- 
tal lily” (white water-lily ?) and fox- 
glove combine their flowers to adorn 
the abode of the kingfisher. 

The stylein which the book is brought 
out, leaves nothing to be desired. It 
is of a size exactly suited to the pocket; 
and we doubt not that many a lover of 
nature, in his rambles by field, or shore, 
or mountain, will thank the publisher 
for having presented him with so 
pleasant a book in so companionable a 
form. 





